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* * * pF{Ep^^E.  ♦ * + 

1HIS  book  is  published  with  a well-defined  purpose. 
It  seeks  to  give  the  history  of  the  Fifth  Maryland 
Regiment.  Over  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  regiment  was  organized.  Many  of  the  men  who  were 
its  founders  and  friends  are  dead.  Many,  fortunately, 
remain  as  honored  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, and  it  is  desirable  that  the  facts  and  incidents  of  its 
career  be  permanently  recorded  while  these  gentlemen 
are  alive  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  that  might  otherwise 
creep  into  the  narrative. 

Another  purpose  that  the  book  will  serve  will  be  to 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  conspicuous  record 
of  the  Fifth.  In  these  modern  days  the  public  memory 
has  no  room  for  traditions.  In  order  to  fully  impress 
it,  history  must  be  written  and  published.  Marylanders 
know  that  in  the  Fifth  they  have  a regiment  of  splendid 
material  and  unsurpassed  efficiency,  but  they  do  not  ade- 
quately appreciate  the  full  value  of  its  past  achievements. 
This  book  will  show  what  the  regiment  has  done,  what 
services  it  has  rendered  to  the  State,  what  names  have 
been  prominent  in  its  career.  No  one  will  read  the  pages 
without  feeling  an  increased  pride  in  its  history,  and  the 
members  will  derive  new  zeal  and  inspiration  from  its 
long  record  of  honor  and  usefulness. 


There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  public  value  of  a 
military  organization  so  well  equipped  and  so  admirably 
officered.  It  is  a security  to  the  State,  and  an  active 
encouragement  to  the  valor  and  spirit  of  the  people.  It 
maintains  the  reputation  of  Maryland,  and  wields  a bene- 
ficial influence,  especially  among  the  young  generations. 
Its  present  condition  is  healthy,  efficient  and  progressive, 
and  its  future  is  assured. 

The  publisher  desires  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  and  co-operated  in 
the  work,  and  whose  careful  revision  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  record  herein  set  forth  complete,  accurate, 
and  interesting. 
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HEN  the  Civil  War  closed,  Maryland’s  militaryspirit  remained. 


The  people  wanted  a well-organized  militia.  In  Baltimore 
especially,  the  turbulence  of  the  times  made  a citizen  soldiery  desir- 
able. Elections  in  those  days  were  not  as  peaceful  as  they  are  now. 
Lawlessness  and  intimidation  were  frequent.  Sometimes  the  voting- 
places  occupied  by  partisans  had  cannons  in  front,  to  notify  the 
opposition  to  cast  their  ballots  elsewhere.  These  unpleasant  sights 
were  alarming  to  conservative  people,  who  saw  the  possibility  of  a 
revival  of  the  old-time  riots,  and  the  dangers  to  the  city  and  its 
reputation  that  would  spring  from  them. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  subject  was  agitated  more  or  less  indus- 
triously, and  in  March,  1867,  the  movement  became  tangible  and 
substantial.  The  sternness  of  the  times  and  the  wishes  o the 
people  caused  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  pass,  on  March  22,  1867, 
“an  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia.” 
Under  that  act,  encouraged  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  active  aid  and  co-operation  of  Adjutant-General 
John  S.  Berry,  together  with  his  liberal  construction  of  the  law,  an 
efficient  militia  force  arose,  and  became  a credit  and  a safeguard  to 
the  State. 

For  a short  time  it  flourished.  When  it  paraded,  the  sight  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  in  line  brought  forth  the  cheers  and  admira- 
tion of  the  people  ; and  of  all  the  regiments  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  “6o’s,”  proudly  marched  under  the  command  of  a division 
general,  only  one — the  Fifth — remains.  When  there  were  many 

regiments  by  which  it  might  be  compared  it  was  considered  the  best, 
and  not  only  has  it  survived  the  temporary  decadences  of  military 
spirit,  but  it  has  grown  greater  and  better,  and  zealously  preserved 
the  esprit  de  corps  unchanged  and  undiminished. 
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The  Fifth  is  the  embodiment  of  Maryland  valor.  All  the  manly 
principles  and  traditional  spirit  of  our  State  are  carefully  maintained 
in  its  organization.  Its  officers  and  men  are  exceptional  in  character 
and  ability  and  devotion  to  its  interests.  No  commonwealth  could 
give  better.  The  regiment  sprung  into  existence  suddenly.  Its  life 
has  been  vigorous  ; its  prosperity  great.  From  the  first  its  name 
was  known  and  honored.  Its  reputation  as  the  crack  regiment  of 
Maryland  has  expanded  with  each  year  of  its  growth.  It  has  been 
cheered  as  wildly  in  Boston  as  in  Montgomery  and  New  Orleans, 
and  the  people  of  all  sections  of  this  great  country  have  praised  its 
efficiency.  And  here  in  Maryland,  where  it  is  known  so  well  and 
loved  so  much,  its  history  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest 
volumes  in  the  annals  of  the  State. 

The  field  officers  who  have  been  connected  with  the  regiment 
since  its  organization  are  as  follows  : 


Colonels.  Lieut.-Colonels. 


I. 

James  R.  Herbert. 

1. 

J.  Strieker  Jenkins. 

2. 

J.  Strieker  Jenkins. 

2. 

Henry  D.  Loney. 

3- 

Henry  D.  Loney. 

3- 

Geo.  R.  Gaither. 

4- 

Wm.  P.  Zollinger. 

4- 

Robt.  P.  Brown. 

5- 

Wm.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 

5- 

Thos.  A.  Symington 

6. 

Stewart  Brown. 

6. 

John  D.  Lipscomb. 

7- 

Charles  D.  Gaither. 

7- 

Charles  D.  Gaither. 

8. 

Wm.  A.  Bovkin. 

jVIajors. 

1.  H.  G.  D.  Carroll. 

2.  Henry  D.  Loney. 

3.  George  R.  Gaither. 

4.  John  D.  Lipscomb. 

5.  Douglas  H.  Thomas, 

6.  Stewart  Brown. 

7.  Wm.  S.  Whiteley. 

8.  Wm.  A.  Boykin. 
Frank  Markoe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 


SIX  GENTLEMEN  HOLD  A CONFERENCE. — THEY  ISSUE  A CALL  FOR 
A MEETING. — MANY  PEOPLE  RESPOND. — VETERANS  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND GUARD. — RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. — THE  NEW  ORGANIZA- 
TION FORMALLY  BEGUN. — COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. — THE  ONE 
HUNDRED  LIMIT  PASSED. 


PffigjP 


On  May  8,  1S67,  six  well-known  citizens 
of  Baltimore  assembled  in  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Loney,  on  Lexington  Street, 
and  in  that  meeting  the  Fifth  Regiment  had 
its  inception.  The  six  men  were  Messrs.  J. 
Strieker  Jenkins,  Henry  D.  Loney,  J.  D. 
Lipscomb,  S.  O.  Mcllwaine,  R.  H.  Conway, 
and  L.  M.  Catlett.  They  decided  to  start  an 
organization,  with  the  hope  that  such  former 
members  of  the  Old  Maryland  Guard  as  still 
resided  in  Baltimore,  or  many  of  them,  would 
come  together  in  a new  military  body,  which, 
by  the  addition  of  a large  number  of  young- 
men  of  character,  might  assume  the  proportions  of  a crack  regiment. 
They  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work.  The  regiment  became  a 
credit  to  the  State  by  a natural  though  rapid  growth.  On  the  same 
evening  a call,  which  had  been  previously  printed,  was  issued  through 
the  mail  to  the  former  members  of  the  Maryland  Guard,  inviting 
them  to  attend  a meeting  on  May  10,  1867,  at  the  Monumental 
Assembly  Rooms,  corner  St.  Paul  and  Centre  streets.  The  Mary- 
land Guard  was  a battalion  of  Baltimore  militia  which  had  been 
organized  before  the  Civil  War,  in  the  fall  of  1859.  The  Guard  had 
in  its  armory  350  Minie  muskets  and  sets  of  accoutrements.  Its 
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uniformed  force  at  the  same 
time  consisted  of  300  men, 
in  six  companies.  The  six 
projectors  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, by  invitation,  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  First  Mary- 
land Brigade,  and  were  in- 
formed that  in  the  event  of 
their  forming  a regiment 
they  would  be  welcome  to 
ally  its  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  brigade.  It  was, 
however,  too  early  for  the 
originators  to  make  any 
definite  statement  concern- 
ing their  future  course. 
They  disclaimed  authority 
to  act  for  any  one,  and,  not 
being  able  to  promise  for 
their  prospective  comrades, 
they  withdrew.  The  call 
which  they  had  issued  met 
with  a very  encouraging  re- 
sponse. About  one  hun- 
dred members  of  the  old 
organization  attended  the 
meeting  at  the  Monumental 
Assembly  Rooms.  Others, 
whose  business  relation- 
ships prevented  them  from 
performing  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  soldier,  sent  letters  expressing  their  sympathy  with  the 
new  movement.  Those  who  had  been  personally  invited  to  join  the 
new  regiment  were  no  carpet  knights.  Many  of  them  had  figured 
in  scenes  of  war  only  a few  years  before.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Pennington, 
formerly  cap'tain  of  Company  G in  the  old  organization,  presided 
over  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Lipscomb  acted  as  secretary. 
Messrs.  Henry  D.  Loney,  R.  H.  Conway,  L.  M.  Warfield,  J.  Strieker 
Jenkins,  James  R.  Herbert,  Neilson  Poe,  Jr.,  McHenry  Howard, 


Old  Maryland  Guard. 
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S.  P.  Thompson,  F.  M.  Colston,  and  Lennox  Birckhead  were 
appointed  a committee  on  resolutions.  The  committee,  after  a short 
deliberation,  reported  through  Mr.  Loney,  chairman,  a preliminary 
and  experimental  plan  of  organization,  which  they  thought  would 
lead  to  the  best  practical  results.  The  plan  drafted  was  that  the 
members  formerly  enrolled  in  the  Maryland  Guard  Battalion  were, 
with  others,  desirous  of  forming  a regiment  of  infantry,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  military  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  ; and  wishing 
to  have  entire  control  of  the  regiment,  so  far  as  its  internal  organiza- 
tion and  administration  were  concerned,  it  was  resalved  : 

First. — That  the  roll  opened  at  this  meeting  shall  be  filled  up  until  it  contains 
at  least  one  hundred  names  ; that  this  roll  shall  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  each 
being  designated  by  a letter,  commencing  with  the  letter  “A”  and  ending  with 
the  letter  “ K,”  omitting  “ J that  these  divisions  shall  be  recruited  in  the 
manner  hereafter  to  be  set  forth  until  they  severally  number  at  least  fifty  men, 
when,  by  the  vote  of  the  men  of  said  divisions,  a captain,  a first  and  a second 
lieutenant  shall  be  elected,  and  the  company  shall  be  fully  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Order  No.  4,  from  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General. 

Second. — That  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  entire  business  affairs  of  the 
regiment  until  a permanent  regimental  system  can  be  adopted,  an  executive 
committee  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  company  of 
the  ten  divisions,  to  be  elected  by  the  members  thereof  to-night,  or  so  soon  as 
the  number  of  men  on  the  roll  shall  reach  one  hundred,  who  shall  appoint 
their  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  or  other  necessary  officers;  that  it  shall 
be  the  primary  duty  of  said  executive  committee  to  secure  at  once  a room  or 
rooms  in  a convenient  locality,  where  the  divisions  or  companies,  under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  a drill-master,  elected  by  said  companies,  may  at 
once  commence  to  drill. 

Third. — That  the  organization  thus  commenced  shall  be  governed  by  the 
rules  and  by-laws  of  the  Maryland  Guard  of  Baltimore  City,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  applicable  and  not  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  general 
orders. 

Fottrth. — That,  until  otherwise  ordered,  a weekly  contribution  of  twenty-five 
(25)  cents  be  paid  by  each  member  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  necessary 
expenses. 

Fifth. — That,  after  this  evening,  every  person  or  persons  to  be  proposed  for 
membership  in  the  regiment  contemplated  shall  have  his  name  offered  to  the 
executive  committee  by  some  one  either  formerly  a member  of  the  Maryland 
Guard,  or  who  has  entered  his  name  on  the  roll  to-night,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  pass  upon  the  physical  and  moral  fitness  of 
the  person  so  proposed,  and  to  facilitate  which  the  secretary  of  this  meeting 
be  directed  to  have  proper  blank  proposals  for  membership  prepared  for 
distribution  by  to-morrow  at  noon. 

Sixth. — That,  as  soon  as  the  executive  committee  shall  give  notice  that  a 
room  or  rooms  for  drill  purposes  has  been  obtained,  members  shall  be  required 
to  give  their  punctual  and  immediate  attention. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  some 
ninety  men  were  enlisted,  and  a long  stride  had  been  taken  towards 
making  the  regiment  a corporate  fact.  A committee  of  six,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Loney,  Pontier,  Herbert,  Poe,  Jr.,  Birckhead,  and  C.  C. 
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Anderson  was  appointed,  the  chief  duty  of  which  was  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  new  organization  until  one  hundred  men  had  been 
enlisted.  The  meeting  then  adjourned.  The  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  original  six  seemed  in  a fair  way  to  be  completely  realized. 
The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Central  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Charles 
and  Baltimore  streets,  on  the  evening  of  May  15.  The  late  George 
L.  Dublin  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Lipscomb  was  again  the  secretary. 
The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  ten  divisions, 
as  yet  too  small  to  be  called  companies.  At  the  same  meeting,  the 
one  hundred  limit  having  been  passed,  an  executive  committee  was 
elected. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REGIMENT'S  NEW  HOME. 


DIFFICULTY  IN  FINDING  A BUILDING  FOR  AN  ARMORY. — MR.  DOUGH- 
ERTY WANTS  TOO  LONG  A LEASE. — COL.  JENKINS  SOLVES  THE 
DILEMMA  BY  ASSUMING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF'  PAYMENT. — 
THE  REGIMENT’S  HOME  SECOND  IN  SIZE  ONLY  TO  THAT  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  SEVENTH. — THE  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. — 
CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  preliminary  organization  had 
such  an  encouraging  effect  upon  its  founders  that  they,  without  any 
needless  loss  of  time,  began  to  look  for  a building  which  would  serve 
as  an  armory  for  a complete  regiment.  A special  committee  was 
placed  in  charge  of  that  important  work,  and,  while  it  was  searching 
for  a home  for  the  regiment,  the  executive  committee  held  its  meetings 
twice  each  week  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Lipscomb,  on  Lexington 
Street.  The  organization  grew  rapidly,  while  its  settled  place  of  resi- 
dence was  still  to  be  decided  upon.  At  every  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  recruits  were  received.  It  proved  to  be  no  easy  task 
to  find  a place  for  the  armory.  The  committee  searched  industri- 
ously, but  with  so  little  success  that  for  a time  it  seemed  that  there 
was  no  place  in  Baltimore  entirely  eligible.  The  organization  was 
not  a rich  one,  in  its  incomplete  stage,  and  was  limited  in  its  choice 
of  a place  by  insufficient  means.  The  building  on  which  the  com- 
mittee looked  with  most  longing  was  one  on  North  Howard  Street, 
known  as  Music  Hall.  The  owner,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dougherty, 
refused  to  rent  or  lease  the  property  for  less  than  five  years,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Such  a responsibility  was 
far  too  heavy  for  the  youthful  organization  to  assume,  and  so  was 
Mr.  Dougherty’s  subsequent  offer  to  give  a lease  of  the  building  for 
three  years  at  the  same  annual  rental.  The  obstacle  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  all  further  progress. 

At  this  point  the  barrier  was  suddenly  removed  by  one  man.  The 
regiment  still  owes  Colonel  (then  Lieutenant)  J.  Strieker  Jenkins  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  action  at  that  critical  period.  He  rented 


the  building  in  his  own  name  for  the  use  of  the  embryotic  regiment.  It 
was  an  act  of  liberality  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  regiment 
which  it  can  never  forget.  For  the  purposes  of  the  regiment,  the  build- 
ing was  the  best  in  the  city,  and  second  in  size  and  appointments  only 
to  the  armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York.  A home  like 
this  was  all  that  the  regiment  needed  to  insure  its  prosperity  and 
rapid  growth.  The  organization  was  practically  a regiment  from  that 
time.  Assurance  was  received  from  the  State  headquarters  that  it 
might  assume  the  designated  number  and  title  “ Fifth  Regiment, 
Maryland  National  Guard,”  and  the  various  drill  squads  at  once 
commenced  to  elect  the  officers  to  complete  their  organization  as 
companies.  About  July  i,  1867,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  the  first  commissioned  officers  in  the  regiment: 


Co.  Captain. 

A.  J.  Hanson  Thomas,  Jr. 

B.  Henry  D.  Loney. 

C.  Thomas  F.  Billop. 

D.  Clapham  Murray. 

E.  McHenry  Howard. 

F.  Wm.  S.  Symington. 

G.  Frederick  M.  Colston. 

H.  Wm.  P.  Zollinger. 

I.  John  W.  Torsch. 

K.  Ed.  T.  Jackson. 


First  Lieutenant. 

Julius  H.  Anderson. 
Louis  M.  Warfield. 
M.  P.  Caughey. 
Wm.  C.  Schley. 

J.  Strieker  Jenkins. 
Daniel  G.  Wright. 
A.  J.  Albert,  Jr. 

S.  O.  Mcllwaine. 
Robert  S.  Fowler. 

J.  E.  H.  Post. 


Second  Lieutenant. 

Charles  Krebs. 

John  D.  Lipscomb. 
Robert  P.  Brown. 
Wm.  M.  Pegram. 

E.  F.  Pontier. 
Nelson  Poe,  Jr. 
Lennox  Birckhead. 
E.  D.  McConkey. 
Fred’k  A.  Stewart. 
Wm.  H.  Symington. 


The  first  field  and  staff  officers  were.  Colonel,  James  R.  Herbert ; 
Major,  Harry  D.  G.  Carroll;  Surgeon,  Alan  P.  Smith;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  C.  Shirley  Carter;  Adjutant,  Thos.  A.  Symington;  Quar- 
termaster, Benjamin  W.  Jenkins.  All  of  the  officers  were  elected 
or  appointed  before  midsummer  arrived.  Of  the  two  brigades,  the 
Fifth  was  the  last  command  started,  and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
its  commandant,  Colonel  Herbert,  was  the  first  officer  commissioned 
by  Adjutant-General  Berry.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
regiment  were  adopted  on  June  29,  1867.  The  sources  of  revenue 
provided  by  the  by-laws  were  the  initiation  fees,  dues,  fines  and 
penalties,  and  the  dues  of  honorary  members. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A FULL-FLEDGED  REGIMENT. 


TWO  MONTHS  OLD  AND  TEN  COMPANIES  AND  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY-SEVEN  MEN. — AN  ASTONISHING  GROWTH. — DETAILED  FOR 
ESCORT  DUTY. — A SPLENDID  MILITARY  PAGEANT. — THE  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE’S  FIRST  REPORT.— PARADES  AND  CONCERTS. — THE 
REGIMENT  AN  ESTABLISHED  SUCCESS. 

When  the  Baltimore  militia’s  parade 
and  the  review  by  Governor  Swann 
took  place  on  October  15,  1867,  the 
Fifth  held  a conspicuous  place  in 
the  line.  It  was  an  imposing  pag- 
eant. In  discipline,  appearance  of 
uniforms  and  equipments  and  num- 
bers it  was  worth  coming  miles  to 
see,  and  thousands  living  in  the 
surrounding  country  did  so.  The 
new  Fifth  Regiment  was  scarcely 
two  months  old,  but  it  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  display.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mandant, Colonel  James  R.  Her- 
bert, the  regiment  assembled  at  the 
armory  for  escort  duty,  having  been  detailed  by  Adjutant-General 
Berry,  together  with  the  Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Fieutenant- 
Colonel  Kalkman,  and  a company  of  cavalry,  to  escort  the  Governor 
and  his  aids  to  Broadway,  where  the  review  took  place.  The 
growth  of  the  Fifth  since  its  inception  had  been  astonishing.  At 
this  review  it  had  ten  companies  and  457  muskets  in  line.  The 
uniform  was  of  cadet  gray  cloth,  trimmed  with  black,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a black  stripe  on  the  pantaloons,  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Seventh  New  York.  The  men  wore  gray  caps,  bearing 
small  pompons,  and  white  epaulettes.  The  regimental  band  of 
forty-one  pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gustav  Rose,  and  the 
drum-corps  of  twenty  players,  led  by  Drum-Major  Pitt,  were  in 
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line,  and  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  make  the  regiment  a mark 
of  attention.  The  Fifth  had  the  right  of  line  of  the  Second  Brigade. 
The  division  was  in  command  of  Major-General  R.  N.  Bowerman, 
and  consisted  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Major  Snowden  ; Major 
Berry’s  battalion  of  cavalry  ; First  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  James 
F.  Cooper  ; Second  Brigade,  Major-General  R.  H.  Carr,  and  ten 
bands  of  music.  The  First  Brigade  comprised  First  Regiment,  Col. 
VVm.  H.  Hayward;  Second  Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kalk- 
man  ; Third  Regiment,  Colonel  A.  A.  Stockley  ; Fourth  Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark  ; and  battalion  of  artillery,  Major  McNulty. 
The  Second  Brigade  comprised  the  Fifth  Regiment,  Colonel  James 
R.  Herbert;  Sixth  Regiment,  Colonel  Robert  G.  King;  Seventh 
Regiment,  Colonel  VVm.  H.  Boyle;  Eighth  Regiment,  Colonel 
Benjamin  G.  Simpson;  Ninth  Regiment,  Colonel  Joyce.  Such  a 
fine  display  of  military  strength  belongs  to  the  past.  The  red  of  the 
zouave  regiments,  the  blue  of  some  of  the  other  regiments,  and  the 
gray  of  the  balance  united  in  making  a scene  not  easily  forgotten. 

During  the  year  1867  the  regiment  was  subjected  to  a great  many 
expenses,  which  had  to  be  incurred  in  order  to  perfect  its  organiza- 
tion. That  there  was  a deficiency  of  only  $637.96  at  the  end  of  the 
year  spoke  well  for  the  regiment’s  financial  condition,  especially  when 
all  the  expenses  in  putting  the  house  in  order  had  to  be  undertaken. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee  for  the  months  of  1867  in 
which  the  regiment  had  an  organized  existence,  is  as  follows:  500 
sets  of  accoutrements,  $1946.55  ; epaulettes,  pompons,  etc.,  for  band, 
$284.90;  band,  music  on  parade,  etc.,  $389  ; drum-corps,  $257  ; 30 
drums,  $220;  gun-racks  and  furnishing  armory,  $551  ; salary  of  jani- 
tor and  armorer  to  October,  $33975  ; rent  for  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 6,  $750;  gas  to  November  20,  $272.35  ; flag  ($177),  printing, 
advertising,  etc.,  $309.25 ; sundries,  $159.20.  Total  expenditure, 
$5479;  total  receipts,  $5235.79  ; deficiency,  $243.21.  Bills  outstand- 
ing or  about  to  mature,  minus  the  sum  to  be  derived  from  a number 
of  resources,  increased  the  balance  to  the  amount  already  stated, 
$637.96. 

The  regiment  held  a parade  early  in  December.  Several  very 
successful  concerts,  one  of  which  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  from  yellow  fever  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  were  given  under 
its  auspices.  The  year  1867,  which  had  started  w’ith  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment undreamed  of,  closed  with  the  organization  as  well  established 
among  the  people  of  Baltimore  as  though  it  had  lived  and  prospered 
since  the  war  with  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A MEMORABLE  PRESENTA  TJOX. 


LADIES  GIVE  THE  FIFTH  THE  MAGNIFICENT  FLAG  ORIGINALLY 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  MARYLAND  GUARD.  — THE  CONCORDIA 

CROWDED  WITH  BEAUTY  AND  FASHION. — MR.  WALLIS’ ELOQUENT 

SPEECH. — COLONEL  HERBERT’S  REPLY. — A GREAT  OCCASION. 

On  February  22,  1868,  the  Fifth  was  presented  with  a costly  and 
elegant  State  flag  by  a number  of  the  ladies  of  Baltimore.  The  flag 
had  been  originally  intended  as  a gift  by  those  ladies  to  the  Maryland 
Guard,  and  their  hands  had  commenced  work  upon  it  years  before. 
In  the  parade  to  the  Concordia,  where  the  presentation  was  made, 
the  Fifth  had  over  500  men  in  line.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  On  the  stage  were  ladies  who  had  made  the  flag. 
The  band  took  a position  facing  the  stage,  and  the  regiment  formed 
a hollow  square  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place.  _ It  was  no  mere 
occasion  of  festivity,  as  the  words  spoken  in  giving  and  receiving  the 
flag  showed.  The  ladies  representing  the  donors,  and  Mr.  S. 
Teackle  Wallis,  the  orator  who  had  been  chosen  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation speech,  were  waited  upon  by  a committee  ol  the  regiment, 
when  all  was  ready,  and  escorted  into  the  main  hall.  Their  advent, 
and  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous  banner,  gave  the  signal  for  a burst  of 
applause.  The  orator  took  his  place  in  the  center  of  the  square,  and 
the  flag  was  unfurled,  the  ladies’  committee  standing  near  their 
spokesman.  The  great  audience  preserved  a breathless  silence. 
Mr.  Wallis  said : 

“ I am  requested,  Colonel  Herbert,  by  the  ladies  who  surround  us,  to  present 
this  banner  to  you  in  their  name,  and  through  you  to  commit  it  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  which  you  so  worthily 
command.  I feel  honored  by  the  commission  to  place  it  in  your  hands,  for  it 
is  indeed,  as  you  may  see,  a splendid  gift — such  as  fair  women  may  fitly  offer  to 
brave  men.  There  are  associations,  too,  which  cluster  round  it  and  give  it 
claims  to  an  affection  even  stronger  than  that  which  always  binds  a true  soldier 
to  his  flag.  Of  the  gentle  hands  which  wrought  its  rich  embroidery,  some  are 
now  cold  and  still.  Eyes  that  would  have  shone  on  you  to-day  with  joy  and 
sympathy  now  gaze  no  longer  on  the  things  of  earth.  Nor  is  this  all  ; your 
banner  was  begun  before  the  ending  of  the  better  days  of  the  Republic — before 
strife  came  on  us  and  sorrow,  and  when  brethren  were  yet  guiltless  of  each 
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other’s  blood.  The  ‘ Maryland  Guard  ’ of  that  day  were  to  have  received  it, 
and  well  may  you  be  proud  that  you  are  chosen,  now,  to  bear  it,  as  the  worthy 
successors  of  that  honored  band.  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  sir — who 
shared  and  bravely  shared  their  sacrifices  and  their  perils — how  many  of  those 
noble  gentlemen  now  sleep  the  sleep  of  heroes  in  the  shroudless  grave  of  battle. 
There  may  be  honest  question  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  uponwhose  altar  their 
young  lives  were  offered  up.  Men  may  denounce,  in  all  sincerity,  and  trample 
on  what  you  and  I deem  no  jest.  But  groveling  indeed  must  be  the  soul  which 
casts  a doubt  upon  the  nobleness  of  their  devotion,  and  no  man  who  respects 
the  truth  can  question  that  they  left  the  name  of  Marylander  where  their 
fathers  wrote  it — as  high  upon  the  roll  of  honor  as  the  hand  of  manhood  could 
inscribe  it.  Names  that  we  love  and  cherish  come  rushing  to  my  lips  as  I am 
speaking,  but  I may  not  breathe  them,  lest  the  gladness  of  this  pageant  should 
be  dimmed  with  tears. 

“I  do  not  think  I err  in  saying  that  every  thread  which  glistens  on  the 
gorgeous  folds  before  you  was  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  a Maryland  woman. 
Indeed,  knowing  as  I do  the  ladies  whose  taste  and  skill  adorned  them,  I am 
sure  they  would  not  have  consented  that  a stranger  silkworm  should  weave  a 
we'b  for  them,  if  they  could  have  found  one  which  had  fed  on  a Maryland 
mulberry.  They  have  united  on  your  banner  the  emblems  of  State  pride  ancl 
of  our  federal  nationality.  Upon  the  one  side  you  behold  the  eagle  of  your 
country,  soaring,  as  usual,  through  the  fields  of  azure — a valiant  bird,  but  yet 
withal  so  modest,  and  so  little  used  to  adulation,  that  to  come  before  its  beak 
with  praise  were  to  provoke  the  terrors  of  its  silken  thunderbolts.  Upon  the 
other,  you  have  the  simple  blazon  of  our  good  old  State — God  bless  her!  I 
hold  no  son  of  hers  a man  who  is  not  proud  to  call  her  mother.  Amid  the 
grief  and  desolation  war  has  brought  upon  us,  it  has  bestowed  at  least  this 
boon,  that  it  has  taught  us  all  how  much  we  loved  her.  I cannot  tell,  as  you 
can,  if  things  that  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  quiet  student  are  as  apt  to 
stir  the  souls  of  men  in  the  grim  hour  of  combat.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
oftentimes  the  bosoms  of  her  children  must  have  thrilled  with  pride  as  the 
slogan  of  ‘ My  Maryland  ! ’ arose  upon  the  one  side,  to  feel  that  on  the  other  the 
‘ Star-Spangled  Banner,’  a hymn  of  our  own  making,  was  the  noblest  answer 
that  gave  back  defiance. 

“ But  these  are  themes  on  which  I may  not  dwell.  There  is  your  flag  ; accept 
and  cherish  it.  Did  we  live  in  an  old  cathedral  land,  it  would  go  to  you  amid 
the  smoke  of  incense  and  rustling  in  the  breath  of  anthems.  Around  it  there 
is  clinging  here  only  the  sacred  fragrance  of  your  homes.  Take  it,  with  its 
associations  and  suggestions,  with  its  memories  and  inspirations.  Take  with 
it  the  respect  of  men  who  honor  manhood,  and  the  blessing  of  women  whose 
hands  and  hearts  are  hallowed  by  all  that  charity  and  loving-kindness  can 
bestow  of  earthly  consecration.  God  in  His  mercy  grant  that  it  be  never 
tarnished  by  the  dust  of  conflict,  and,  most  of  all,  that  it  may  never  float  over 
the  red  surges  of  fraternal  strife  ! If  ever  the  children  of  a common  country, 
bound  once  again  together  by  the  olden  ties,  under  the  re-established  consti- 
tution of  their  fathers,  should  be  called  to  battle  for  that  priceless  heritage, 
those  who  entrust  your  flag  to  you  to-day  will  know  where  to  look  for  it — in  the 
front.  Should  the  Providence  which  has  bestowed  on  us  one  Washington, 
vouchsafe  to  us  another  in  that  hour,  we  know  that  he  will  find,  beneath  the 
gray  you  wear,  free  hearts  as  dauntless  as  those  that  hedged  about  the  Father 
of  his  Country  when  your  grandsires  wore  the  buff  and  blue.” 

The  address  of  Mr.  Wallis  was  heard  amidst  impressive  silence, 
and  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  presented  the  flag  to 
Colonel  Herbert,  the  latter,  in  receiving  it,  replied  : 

“ I thank  you,  sir,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  I am 
proud  to  command,  I accept  this  flag.  I covet  your  eloquence,  sir,  that  I might 
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reply  to  your  remarks  in  appropriate  terms.  There  is  not  a man  in  this  regi- 
ment who  would  not  be  willing  to  die  in  defense  of  this  flag,  and  dying,  would 
say,  ‘ God  bless  the  women  of  Maryland  !’  You  have  beautifully  alluded,  sir, 
to  the  Old  Maryland  Guard,  to  which  I had  the  good  fortune  to  belong,  as 
also  did  many  of  those  present  here  to-day.  Y ou  have  also  most  eloquently  and 
feelingly  alluded  to  the  absence,  through  death,  of  many  of  those  noblewomen 
whose  fair  hands  worked  this  flag.  Sir,  I believe  that  those  absent  friends  are 
now  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  this  scene.  You  are  also  aware  that 
many  of  those  who  composed  the  Old  Maryland  Guard  are  not  with  us  to-day, 
and  that  they  also  are  now  sleeping  ‘the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.’  You 
may  trust  yourself  to  name  them  ; I cannot.  I thank  you,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  regiment,  accept  this  beautiful  flag.” 

The  size  of  this  gift  was  six  by  six  and  a half  "feet.  It  was  made 
of  fine  heavy  blue  silk,  with  a deep  border  of  gold  fringe.  One  side 
bore  the  national  seal,  with  the  motto  “ E pluribus  unum"  em- 
broidered in  gold.  Over  it  were  the  words,  “ Presented  by  the 
Ladies  of  Baltimore,”  and  under  it  the  legend,  “ Maryland  Guard, 
Fifth  Regiment.”  On  the  other  side  was  the  Maryland  seal.  The 
staff  was  of  rosewood,  and  a silver  eagle  perched  on  the  top. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  ENCAMPMENT. 


* 


CAMP  CHESAPEAKE,  NEAR  CATONSVILLE. — THOUSANDS  VISIT  IT. — 
THE  GOVERNOR  A FREQUENT  ATTENDANT.  — A NOTABLE  PRESEN- 
TATION.— INTERESTING  CEREMONIES. — A CAMP  OF  INSTRUCTION, 
AND  NOT  OF  PLEASURE  MERELY. — THE  FIRST  ASSEMBLY. — A 
GREAT  SUCCESS. — CELEBRATING  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  FEB- 
RUARY ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE.— A VISIT  TO  A BRITISH  MAN-OF- 
WAR. 

In  1869  the  regiment  inaugurated  its  system  of  summer  encamp- 
ments which  have  always  been  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the 
training  of  the  citizen  soldier.  The  first  began  on  June  19,  and  was 
located  near  Catonsville.  “ Camp  Chesapeake,”  as  it  was  named, 
continued  five  days.  It  was,  in  a certain  degree,  a social  event  as 
well  as  a novelty.  The  camp  was  situated  on  high  ground,  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  tide-water.  The  accessibility  made  the 
number  of  visitors  very  large.  They  found  the  place  an  excellent 
temporary  summer  resort.  Its  one  hundred  and  thirty  new  tents 
were  thronged  every  day.  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Carr  and  staff 
were  frequent  visitors,  and  Governor  Bowie  was  there  more  than 
once. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  encampment  the  regiment  was  presented 
with  a State  flag.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
were  called  into  service  to  convey  visitors,  while  a still  greater  num- 
ber came  either  on  the  horse-cars  or  on  foot.  Several  thousand 
spectators,  half  of  whom  were  ladies,  were  present.  The  parade 
ground,  where  the  ceremonies  took  place,  was  a very  suitable  spot, 
though  the  surface  was  somewhat  undulating.  The  regiment,  with 
about  350  muskets  in  line,  was  drawn  up  shortly  after  6 P.  M.,  and 
after  the  Governor  and  his  staff  had  passed  down  the  line,  receiving 
the  salute  as  he  did  so,  the  regiment  performed  a series  of  very- 
creditable  manoeuvres.  While  these  evolutions  were  in  progress,  a 
portion  of  Battery  A,  of  the  First  Artillery,  Captain  Clotworthy,  made 
the  spectacle  more  interesting  by  a cannonading  accompaniment. 
As  a conclusion  to  the  events  of  the  day,  the  presentation  followed. 
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The  State  flag,  a beautiful  one  of  blue  silk,  emblazoned  with  Mary- 
land’s official  seal,  was  produced,  and  Adjutant-General  Bier  made 
the  presentation,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  Colonel  Herbert,  who 
received  it  with  a suitable  address.  While  the  encampment  had 
been  expected  to  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  the  men,  and  while  that 
expectation  had  been  realized,  it  was  not  a military  pic-nic,  but  a 
camp  of  instruction.  All  the  liberty  consistent  with  discipline  was 
allowed,  but  disorderly  and  unsoldierly  conduct  was  promptly  and 
vigorously  checked.  There  were  no  inducements  held  out  to  join 
the  regiment  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  encampment.  The  regular 
army  discipline  regarding  personal  appearance  prevailed.  Absence 
from  camp  or  non-compliance  with  the  general  orders  governing 
punctuality  at  roll-calls  and  attention  to  accoutrements,  elicited  the 
severest  fine  allowed  by  the  code  or  some  penalty  imposed  by  court- 
martial.  No  active  member  of  the  regiment  was  allowed  in  camp  as 
a visitor.  As  a rule,  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired.  Only  a few  violations  of  the  regulations  occurred,  and 
in  such  cases  the  guilty  parties  were  soon  provided  with  quarters  in 
the  guard-house.  In  leaving  camp,  the  regiment  marched  from  the 
grounds  to  the  armory,  about  seven  miles,  in  two  hours.  A few  days 
later  the  Third  Regiment  encamped  on  the  same  spot. 

One  of  the  chief  events  in  Baltimore  society,  in  1870,  was  the 
assembly  given  by  the  Fifth  at  the  armory  on  February  10.  It  was 
one  of  those  splendid  social  episodes  characteristic  of  the  city.  The 
event  was  brilliantly  successful.  The  decorations  of  the  armory  were 
entirely  worthy,  nor  was  there  anything  else  wanting  to  make  the 
occasion  a memorable  one  to  those  who  were  present.  The  patron- 
esses of  the  ball  were  Mrs.  J.  Hanson  Thomas,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brune, 
Mrs.  Louis  McLane,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Frick,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Morris, 
Mrs.  George  Small,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Richard  Norris, 
Mrs.  James  R.  Herbert,  Mrs.  J.  Strieker  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Loney,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lehr. 

The  honorary  managers  were  Messrs.  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  Douglas 
H.  Gordon,  Henry  Moore,  Frederic  Tyson,  H.  D.  G.  Carroll,  Robt.  R. 
Kirkland,  John  Stewart,  Wm.  Prescott  Smith,  Wm.  H.  Graham,  John 
B.  Williams,  Francis  Burns,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  H.  Corner. 

The  twenty-second  of  February,  in  1870,  was  celebrated  by  the 
Fifth  at  Annapolis.  Chief  among  the  reasons  for  observing  the  day 
at  the  ancient  town  was  the  fact  that  a visit  to  that  place  by  water  at 
that  time  furnished  an  opportunity  to  see  one  of  those  war  vessels 
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which  naval  architecture  had  not  found  possible  of  construction  until 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  English  line-of-battle-ship  Monarch  paid  a 
visit  to  Maryland  waters  in  February,  1870.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  between  the  States,  American  progress  in  the  art  of  building  war 
vessels  had  stopped.  The  people  of  Maryland  were  familiar  with 
monitors  and  small  turret  ships;  but  a vessel  like  the  Monarch 
represented  a more  advanced  stage  of  naval  warfare.  No  cruiser  in 
the  American  navy  could  have  carried  her  battery.  The  vessel  was 
one  of  a number  of  the  invulnerable  steel  ships  which  the  English 
Admiralty  were  producing.  The  Monarch,  with  other  English 
vessels  of  the  same  class,  the  Inflexible,  the  Superb,  the  Invincible , 
the  Alexandria,  and  the  Temeraire , were  brought  to  the  world’s 
notice  in  a very  prominent  way  in  later  years  at  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria. The  regiment  had  a close  view  of  the  tremendous  warrior, 
but  fate  and  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Samuel  J.  Pentz  prevented 
the  soldiers  from  setting  foot  on  the  English  vessel.  The  Pentz  was 
chartered  by  the  regiment  for  a visit  to  Annapolis,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  excursionists  expected  that  the  trip  would  include  an  inspection 
of  the  Monarch,  permission  having  been  granted  by  its  commander, 
Captain  Commerell.  The  regiment  turned  out  four  hundred  muskets 
for  the  trip,  and  the  party  also  included  about  two  hundred  civilians. 
The  day  was  intensely  cold,  and  a keen  northwest  wind  forced  the 
excursionists  to  hunt  for  the  most  sheltered  places  on  the  steamer. 
Before  the  Pentz  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  she  passed 
the  ice-boat  Chesapeake,  which  was  carrying  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  down  to  the  Monarch,  to  extend  to  the  officers 
of  the  English  ship  the  hospitality  for  which  the  city  was  famous.  As 
the  Pentz  rounded  Sandy  Point,  the  masts  and  the  long  black  hull  of 
the  Monarch  came  into  view,  and  the  men  crowded  forward  to  see  the 
ship,  but  the  Pentz  approached  no  closer  to  the  war  vessel  than  the 
usual  channel  to  Annapolis,  until  about  to  return  to  Baltimore. 
Annapolis  was  awakened  by  a parade  through  its  streets,  and  the 
regiment  was  reviewed  by  Governor  Bowie  on  the  parade-ground  of 
the  Naval  Academy. 

After  the  regiment  and  the  other  excursionists  had  spent  three  or 
four  hours  at  Annapolis,  the  Pentz  steamed  away  for  the  Monarch. 
When  the  great  ship  was  reached,  the  marines  were  seen  drawn  up 
at  the  gangway,  and  everything  else  was  apparently  prepared  for  a 
reception.  Hawsers  were  thrown  over  the  side  ready  to  fasten  them 
to  the  Pentz.  By  the  side  of  Captain  Commerell  stood  Mr.  Jackson, 
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the  British  Consul  at  Baltimore,  to  introduce  the  visitors,  and  the 
people  on  the  Pentz  were  hanging  over  the  bulwarks  in  their  haste 
to  get  on  board  the  Monarch.  The  band  of  the  latter  vessel  played 
“ Hail  Columbia,”  and  the  Fifth’s  band  played  “ God  Save  the 
Queen.”  The  Pentz  moved  completely  around  the  Monarch  at  the 
slowest  possible  speed  and  at  a distance  of  only  a few  yards,  but 
the  excursionists  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  actually  setting  toot  on 
the  war-vessel.  The  mass  of  people  on  the  Pentz , crowding  on  one 
side,  brought  that  side  of  the  steamboat  down  into  the  water  to  the 
guards,  and  the  water  being  very  rough,  the  officers  of  the  Pentz 
were  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  an  accident  by  transferring  the 
passengers  to  the  man-of-war.  Some  of  them  were  discontented  at 
not  having  the  opportunity  to  board  the  Monarch , but  the  two 
vessels  remained  nearly  half  an  hour  in  company,  and  the  sight  was 
a rare  pleasure,  even  as  it  happened. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AX  ATTACK  AND  A GLORIOUS  VICTORY. 

A PHILADELPHIA  PAPER  OBJECTS  TO  A PUBLIC  RECEPTION  OF  THE 
FIFTH. — PHILADELPHIANS  RESENT  ITS  ABUSE  AND  GIVE  THE 
REGIMENT  A SPLENDID  OVATION. — THE  WHOLE  CITY  TURNS  OUT. 
— UNSTINTED  PRAISE  AND  UNLIMITED  HOSPITALITY. — THE  TRI- 
UMPH COMPLETE. 

It  was  in  1870  that  the  regiment  began  its  encampments  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  In  going  either  to  Cape  May  or  Atlantic  City 
the  regiment  found  Philadelphia  directly  in  its  path.  In  passing 
through  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time,  the  Fifth  undertook  what 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  The  extent  of  the  good  or  ill 
feeling  of  that  city  for  Baltimoreans,  in  a military  capacity,  was  not  as 
well  known  then  by  any  means  as  it  is  now.  The  appearance  of  the 
Fifth  in  Philadelphia  created  a decided  sensation,  which  was  increased 
by  the  abusive  course  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

The  Evening-  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1870,  under  the  caption  “Water- 
ing a Compliment,”  obtained  no  small  amount  of  unpleasant  notoriety 
by  publishing  the  following  tirade  : 

“The  visit  of  the  famous  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  to  Philadelphia,  on 
its  way  to  Cape  May,  has  excited  a laudable  desire  among  our  people  not  only 
to  express  their  admiration  of  the  military  efficiency  of  this  celebrated  corps, 
but  also  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  services  rendered  by  the 
regiment  during  the  struggle  for  the  Union.  It  was  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
New  York,  in  co-operation  with  the  Eighth  of  Massachusetts,  that  opened  the 
way  to  the  capital  which  Rebel  Baltimore  had  closed.  And  on  repeated  occa- 
sions afterward,  the  same  gallant  body  of  citizen-soldiers  freely  responded  to 
the  country’s  call,  and  went  promptly  to  the  scene  of  danger,  while  hundreds 
of  brave  men  from  its  well-drilled  ranks  gave  themselves  individually  to  officer 
the  raw  regiments  that  were  so  rapidly  transformed  into  veteran  troops  under 
their  example  and  command.  It  is  only  right  that  Philadelphia,  with  all  her 
patriotic  impulse,  should  welcome  the  New  York  ‘Seventh’  with  all  appro- 
priate compliments  and  hospitalities.  It  is  quite  a misfortune  that  the  com- 
pliment of  the  reception  is  to  be  marred  by  a movement  whose  bad  taste  and 
unpatriotic  spirit  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  receives  the 
countenance  of  our  people.  A regiment  of  Rebel  volunteers  from  Baltimore, 
notorious  for  its  active  participation  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Union,  promi- 
nent as  a part  of  that  infamous  conspiracy  which  threw  Baltimore  as  a threat- 
ening obstacle  in  the  pathway  to  Washington,  is  going  to  Cape  May,  and  must 
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needs  pass  through  Philadelphia.  It  is  composed  of  the  men  whose  traitorous 
enmity  cost  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  who  fell, 
proto-martyrs,  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and  that  compelled  the  first  perilous 
and  laborious  march  of  the  Seventh  New  York  to  Washington. 

“And  now  it  is  proposed  to  water  the  compliment  which  Philadelphia 
extends  to  the  patriotic  New  York  Seventh,  by  extending  the  same  courtesy  to 
the  Rebel  Maryland  Fifth.  The  two  regiments,  one  nobly  true  to  its  country, 
and  the  other  bitterly  false  to  it  in  its  great  hour  of  need,  are  to  be  counted 
worthy  of  equal  honor,  and  a Philadelphia  regiment  has  been  found  willing  to 
ignore  all  the  great  principles  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  to  cast  dirt  on  the 
memories  of  the  brave  men  whom  these  Maryland  Rebels  helped  to  send  to 
their  now  almost  forgotten  graves,  while  they  play  the  courtier  to  men  whom 
they  cannot  recognize  in  their  organized  military  capacity  without  doing  dis- 
honor to  themselves.  It  spoils  the  compliment  to  the  New' York  Seventh  to 
have  this  Rebel-sympathizing  demonstration  thrust  in  close  upon  the  heels  of 
a reception  which  is,  in  all  respects,  so  eminently  proper.  It  is  no  keeping 
up  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Rebellion  to  say  that  armed  bodies  of  men,  who  are 
only  famous  for  their  overt  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion,  who  won  whatever 
bad  eminence  they  enjoy  fighting  against  their  country,  have  no  right  to  expect 
or  to  receive  formal  recognition  and  public  courtesy  from  a community  which 
gave  its  men  and  treasure  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  crush  the  bad  cause  which 
these  men  strove  to  maintain.  It  is  a dangerously  bad  lesson  to  teach  the 
rising  generation  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  man  who  fights  for 
his  country  and  the  man  who  fights  against  it.  It  is  a doctrine  which  will, 
sooner  or  later,  curse  our  country  with  its  pernicious  influences.  It  may  look 
very  pretty  and  chivalrous,  and  all  that,  to  act  as  if  this  radical  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  had  no  real  existence  ; but  the  representatives  of  such 
a cruel,  causeless,  costly  rebellion  as  we  have  passed  through  cannot  be 
taken  in  their  concrete  form  into  the  embraces  of  a loyal  community  without 
doing  some  damage  to  the  moral  sense  of  a people  who,  through  all  the  dark 
years  of  the  war,  were  taught  that  the  distinction  between  those  that  were  for 
their  country  and  those  that  were  against  it  was  as  wide  and  distinct  as  the 
difference  between  heaven  and  hell.  If  this  Maryland  regiment  wants  to  go  to 
Cape  May,  let  it  go.  The  way  is  open  to  it,  and  Philadelphia  will  not  do  for 
it  what  it  and  its  friends  did  for  our  gallant  New  York  guests.  But  anything 
like  a military  or  civic  reception  will  be  not  only  in  exceedingly  bad  taste,  but 
will  be  extremely  repugnant  to  thousands  who  still  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
principles  which  made  Philadelphia  glorious  before  all  the  cities  of  the  Union 
in  the  days  so  recently  gone  by.” 

A prominent  officer  of  the  Fifth  makes  the  significant  comment 
upon  this  editorial  that  “ the  article  did  more  to  make  our  reception 
a universally  popular  one  than  anything  else.”  This  newspaper 
thus  placed  its  sentiments  as  a local  issue  squarely  before  the  people 
of  Philadelphia.  Its  utterances  undoubtedly  affected  the  result,  but 
not  in  the  way  it  had  intended.  When  the  Fifth  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia,  its  members  might  have  supposed,  judging 
from  their  reception,  that  nearly  every  citizen  of  that  place  had  a 
personal  interest  in  setting  his  foot  on  such  a spirit  as  the  Bulletm 
had  tried  to  impute  to  them.  The  publication  did  no  harm  to  the 
Fifth,  but  the  people  of  Philadelphia  thought  their  city  was  injured. 
Still  more  seriously  injured  was  the  New  York  Seventh,  which  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  the  subject  of  the  Bulletin's  warm  praise. 
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Coming  at  a time  when  press  and  people  were  anxious  to  condemn 
almost  anything  which  that  journal  admired,  the  Seventh  had  to 
pass  through  an  ordeal  of  the  severest  criticism.  The  Fifth's  recep- 
tion furnished  the  clearest  proof  that  no  important  part  of  Philadel- 
phia’s people  would  ever  take  such  a despicable  attitude  as  the 
Bulletin  had  tried  to  lead  them  to  assume.  In  the  heat  of  passion, 
some  ot  the  newspapers  of  that  city  went  to  extremes  in  dealing  with 
the  situation.  In  the  following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Mercury  the  more  severe  expressions  of  indignation  against 
the  Bulletin,  in  which  the  Seventh  had  the  misfortune  to  be  included, 
have  been  eliminated. 

“If  the  Maryland  regiment  is  composed  of  ‘ rebels  and  traitors,’  as  the  Bulletin 
asserts,  let  us  see  more  of  Baltimore  rebels  and  traitors.  The  frequent  pres- 
ence of  such  men  would  serve  to  teach  some  of  our  1 loyal  ’ people  good 
breeding  in  social  life  without  doing  any  political  harm.  The  courtesy  extended 
to  the  Baltimore  visitors  by  so  many  of  our  prominent  citizens,  irrespective  of 
party,  was  very  creditable  to  Philadelphia,  showing,  as  we  have  said,  that  such 
papers  as  the  Evening  Bulletin  cannot  communicate  their  meanness  of  spirit  to 
the  people  of  this  city.  The  attempt  of  that  journal  to  excite  prejudice  and 
to  prompt  incivility  to  the  Baltimore  regiment  was  a most  signal  and  dis- 
graceful failure.  Its  counsels  were  treated  with  becoming  contempt.  Doubt- 
less the  Maryland  Fifth  will  have  a happy  time  at  Cape  May They 

will  remain  nine  days  on  the  island,  and  we  venture  the  prediction  that  they 
will  leave  it  followed  by  the  kind  wishes  and  admiration  of  all  the  residents 

and  visitors'  at  that  favorite  summer  resort It  is  proper  to  say,  in 

conclusion,  that  the  marching,  military  evolutions  and  bearing  of  the  Maryland 
Fifth  proved  this  regiment  to  be  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  New  York’s 
‘crack’  concern.  Many  of  our  military  citizens  place  the  Marylanders,  as 
soldiers  as  well  as  gentlemen,  far  ahead  of  the  boasted  Seventh,  which  has 
been  carefully  trained,  especially  for  street  parades  and  holiday  shows,  for 
many  years.” 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Transcript  was  equally  emphatic  in  its 
praises  of  the  Fifth  and  its  condemnation  of  the  Seventh.  The  latter 
is  omitted.  “ The  marked  contrast,”  it  said,  “ between  the  conduct 
of  the  New  York  Seventh  and  the  Maryland  Fifth  regiments  was  so 
great  as  to  effectually  close  the  lips  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
former  or  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  latter.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
Union  League  and  the  National  Union  Club  that  the  national  bunting 
was  displayed  from  both  houses,  and  nowhere  along  the  route  was 
the  applause  more  genuine  than  from  parties  who  occupied  places  in 
front  of  these  establishments.  Philadelphia  was  true  to  herself  in 
extending  the  hearty  welcome  to  the  Maryland  Fifth,  and  our  guests, 
like  gentlemen,  appreciated  it.” 

Still  another  journal  made  the  following  pungent  comment : “ It  is 
a pity  that  some  men’s  brains  will  not  allow  them  to  advance  beyond 
their  own  door-steps.” 
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That  the  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Fifth  gave  a temporary  stimulus 
to  the  spirit  of  fraternity  there  is  but  little  room  to  doubt.  Public 
sentiment  crystallized  in  Philadelphia  into  the  opinion  that  charges 
of  national  disloyalty,  flung  in  the  most  offensive  manner  at  a regi- 
ment of  whose  personnel  the  assailant  probably  knew  little  or  nothing, 
laid  the  city  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  wedded  to  any  lie  that 
was  couched  in  war-time  phraseology.  As  a result,  when  the  Fifth 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  early  in  the  morning  of  July  22,  they  received 
an  ovation  which  seemed  to  be  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  nearly  the 
entire  people.  At  the  depot  in  that  city  the  regiment  was  met  by 
two  committees,  one  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  the  other  repre- 
senting the  military.  Caparisoned  horses  were  in  readiness  for 
field  and  staff  officers.  An  informal  and  cordial  greeting  was  offered 
the  visitors,  and  soon  after  the  regiment  began  its  march  for  the 
Continental  Hotel,  where  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for 
its  reception.  Here  the  soldiers  found  General  Robert  Patterson,  who 
had  been  expecting  them,  and  who  gave  them  a welcome  as  hospi- 
table as  the  disposition  to  please  could  make  it.  Breakfast  was 
served  at  the  Continental.  What  was  remarked  as  something  nota- 
ble by  the  Philadelphia  journals  was  the  perfect  decorum  with  which 
three  hundred  men  entered  the  dining-room  while  free  from  all 
restraint,  for  they  wrere  not  under  orders.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
repast,  Colonel  Herbert  called  “Attention  !”  and  the  whole  regiment 
arose  instantly  as  one  man,  in  perfect  uniformity,  and  the  silence 
imposed  by  the  simple  order  was  instantaneous  and  absolute.  Col- 
onel Herbert  then  made  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  attentions 
received.  His  speech  occupied  just  one  minute.  General  Patter- 
son’s address  of  welcome  had  been  delivered  in  thirty  seconds,  and 
both  addresses  were  models  of  cordiality,  point  and  brevity. 

Preparations  for  a parade  through  Philadelphia  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  reception  committee.  The  route  had  been  made 
public,  and  throughout  its  entire  length  there  was  a mass  of  people 
who  could  not  have  testified  much  more  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the 
visitors  if  they  had  been  a regiment  of  their  own  soldiers  just 
returned  from  battle.  The  procession  moved  out  Arch  Street  to 
Broad  Street,  to  the  La  Pierre  House.  Here  a stand  had  been  erected 
and  the  parade  was  reviewed  from  it  by  General  Prevost  and  staff. 
The  principal  buildings  were  handsomely  decorated.  The  parade 
was  an  inspiriting  pageant.  Both  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  reception.  Those  who  saw  their 
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salute  and  battalion  movements  on  Broad  Street,  when  being 
reviewed  by  General  Prevost,  were  able  to  endorse  the  practically 
unanimous  and  complimentary  criticisms  of  the  Philadelphia  news- 
papers. The  Record  noted  with  an  appearance  of  astonishment 
which  was  not  altogether  feigned,  that  the  men  of  the  Fifth  required 
no  sun  umbrellas  for  the  parade,  did  not  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  did 
not  get  drunk,  and  that  they  all  acted  in  a gentlemanly  manner — 
things  for  which  Philadelphia  had  been  prepared,  the  Record  hinted, 
by  other  recent  military  visits. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  unostentatious  but  thoughtful 
attention  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  who  had  charge  of  the  recep- 
tion. Nothing  was  forgotten,  even  to  the  stock  of  good  cheer  which 
the  regiment  found  on  the  cars  of  their  train. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CAPE  MA  Y ENCAMPMENT. 


CORDIALLY  GREETED  BY  PROMINENT  PEOPLE. — A SPEECH  OF 
WELCOME  BY  TPIE  MAYOR. — REVIEWED  BY  GENERAL  MEADE. — 
GENERAL  MEADE’S  HIGH  PRAISE. — AN  INTERESTING  INCIDENT. 
— BALLS,  HOPS  AND  BANQUETS. — A TEST  OF  DISCIPLINE. — CAMP 
TRENTON  A GREAT  SUCCESS. 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Cape  May  lay  broiling  in 
the  sun,  when  the  regiment  arrived  there.  A formal  reception  and  a 
parade  had  been  intended,  but  the  intense  heat  led  to  a partial 
change  of  program.  The  reception  was  informal,  but  none  the  less 
hearty.  The  Baltimore  representatives  at  the  depot  reception  were 
John  W.  Davis,  Dr.  L.  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  Riggin  Buckler,  Gen.  F.  C. 
Latrobe,  W.  C.  Tucker,  and  Colonel  Jenkins.  Hundreds  of  other 
prominent  people  were  there.  Mayor  Miller,  of  Cape  May,  delivered 
the  following  brief  address  of  welcome:  “Colonel  Herbert — On 
behalf  of  the  City  Council,  residents,  and  sojourners  at  Cape  May,  I 
extend  to  you  and  your  command  a hearty  and  sincere  welcome.  It 
will  be  our  pleasure  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  your  visit  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable.  It  affords  me,  personally,  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Maryland  to 
our  shores,  believing  that  it  will  have  a tendency  to  cement  more 
firmly  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  should  exist 
between  the  people  of  all  sections  of  our  great  country.  Again,  I 
extend  a cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  Fifth  Maryland.” 

Preceded  by  a file  of  policemen,  the  regiment  marched  to  the  place 
which  had  been  selected  for  its  headquarters,  Camp  Trenton.  The 
tents  had  been  pitched,  and  everything  else  was  in  readiness.  The 
location  was  a good  one,  about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  beach  and 
not  far  from  the  Stockton  Hotel,  where  the  commissary  department 
was  supplied.  The  baggage  train  arrived  in  good  time,  and  the 
soldiers  soon  appeared  in  fatigue  uniform.  Guard  mount  and  dress 
parade  were  the  two  chief  military  events  of  the  average  day. 

The  regiment  had  been  in  camp  several  days  when  it  was  reviewed 
on  the  parade-ground  by  General  Meade,  the  victor  of  Gettysburg. 
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A great  concourse  of  people  witnessed  the  review.  General  Meade 
was  accompanied  by  his  staff,  Major-Generals  Van  Vliet  and  Patter- 
son, and  other  officers.  The  review  was  extremely  creditable  to  both 
officers  and  men,  and  General  Meade  praised  the  regiment  in  the 
highest  terms. 


The  social  events  of  the  camp  were  the  features  of  the  season  at 
Cape  May.  On  Saturday  evening  a brilliant  display  of  fireworks 
illuminated  the  broad  lawn  of  Congress  Hall  in  honor  of  the  regiment. 
The  command  was  drawn  up  in  double  rank,  and  every  particle 
of  available  space  was  occupied  by  spectators.  On  three  scaffolds 
were  shown  a masterpiece  of  pyrotechnic  work.  The  first  bore  the 
word  “ Welcome,”  surrounded  by  appropriate  designs.  The  central 
one  bore  an  American  eagle,  with  a shield,  having  on  it  the  number 
“ 5th,”  and  around  the  eagle  four  national  flags  revolved.  The  last 
scaffold  upheld  the  word  “ Maryland,”  wreathed.  Accident  aided 
the  effect  in  no  small  degree.  The  night  was  dark  and  suitable  for 
the  display.  The  pieces  were  lighted  simultaneously,  but  before 
they  all  became  distinct  a dense  cloud  of  smoke  settled  down  upon 
the  design.  The  lawn  was  darkened  with  sulphurous  vapor.  At  this 
moment  the  regiment's  band  struck  up  “ The  Star-spangled  Banner,” 
and  as  the  music  of  the  words,  “ Oh,  say,  does  the  star-spangled 
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banner  yet  wave  ?”  pierced  the  air,  a gust  of  wind  dispelled  the  smoke 
and  revealed  the  flaming  legend — “Welcome,  5th  Maryland,”  the 
eagle  and  shield,  but  most  vividly  of  all  the  luminous  revolving  flags 
and  circle  of  blazing  stars.  The  effect  was  electrical. 

Hops,  balls  and  complimentary  dinners  were  continuous  affairs, 
but  the  assembly  at  the  Stockton,  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  surpassed  all 
others.  The  ball-room  was  profusely  and  elegantly  decorated.  Dis- 
played prominently  about  the  room  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  each 
State.  Dodsworth’s  great  orchestra  and  the  Fifth’s  band  were  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  room,  the  former  for  dancing  and  the  latter  for 
promenading.  Dancing  lasted  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
ending  with  the  cotillion.  A banquet  was  served  to  the  officers  and 
a number  of  invited  guests  at  one  o’clock,  at  which  speeches  were 
made  by  General  Patterson,  Colonel  Herbert,  Colonel  Sellers,  and 
Colonel  Gray.  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  band  of  the  Fifth  gave 
a promenade  concert  and  soiree  at  the  Stockton. 

The  last  day  in  camp  passed  off  like  the  preceding  ones.  Men 
going  out  of  camp  were  required  more  strictly  to  have  passes.  One 
of  the  events  of  the  day  was  very  unexpected  to  all  save  one.  In 
order  to  test  the  promptness  of  the  men  in  answering  a call  of  danger,  + 

Colonel  Herbert,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  the 
drummers  at  the  guard-tent  to  beat  the  long  roll,  the  signal  in  active 
service  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  In  a moment  the  roll  was  taken 
up  by  the  other  drummers,  and  there  was  a simultaneous  rush  by  all 
of  the  men  in  camp  for  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  In  three 
minutes  the  line  was  formed,  with  the  men  ready  for  action.  Then 
they  were  drilled  in  the  motions  of  loading  and  firing.  Their  prompt- 
ness and  activity  occasioned  a strong  compliment  from  the  com- 
mander. A dress  parade,  all  kinds  of  impromptu  amusements,  a 
farewell  hop,  a farewell  supper  and  speeches -closed  the  last  day  in 
camp. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  regiment  started  for  Philadelphia, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  Cape  May  City.  In  Philadelphia  the  people 
repeated  their  hospitable  attentions.  Soon  after  arriving  there,  the 
regiment  was  entertained  with  a banquet  at  the  Second  Regiment 
Armory.  The  ride  to  Baltimore  was  made  in  four  hours — quick 
time  in  1870.  The  train  was  a special  of  ten  cars,  and.  the  locomo- 
tive was  decorated  as  lavishly  as  possible  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 

An  enthusiastic  welcome  awaited  the  regiment  at  home.  Mayor 
Banks  received  it  with  a complimentary  speech,  which  press  and 
people  alike  endorsed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  A PERMANENT  HOME. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARMORY  NOW  USED  BY  THE  FIFTH. — CAMP 
BOWIE. — A TRAGIC  INCIDENT. — CAMP  BLUE  RIDGE. — WESTERN 
MARYLAND  HOSPITALITY. — CAMP  PRINCETON  AT  CAPE  MAY. — 
— BRILLIANT  EVENTS. 

The  armory  on  North  Howard 
Street,  known  as  Music  Hall,  which 
had  been  secured  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Colonel  J.  Strieker  Jenkins, 
who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Herbert 
as  the  commandant  of  the  regiment 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  could  not  be 
regarded  by  the  members  of  the  regi- 
ment as  its  permanent  home.  The 
hall  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  ground 
was  needed  for  the  proposed  edifice. 
In  the  autumn  of  1870  the  officers  of 
the  Fifth  applied  to  the  City  Council 
Colonel  J.  Stricter  Jenkins,  for  an  armory  over  the  proposed  new 

Richmond  Market-house.  A peti- 
tion, signed  by  a large  number  of  prominent  citizens,  endorsing  the 
measure,  accompanied  the  application.  The  regiment  obtained  the 
armory,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  building 
it,  in  1872,  the  Fifth  had  its  quarters  at  the  Monumental  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Centre- streets. 

Frederick,  Maryland,  was  the  place  of  the  regiment’s  encampment 
in  1871.  Camp  Bowie,  as  that  of  1871  was  called,  lasted  five  days. 
The  regiment  left  Baltimore  on  the  night  of  June  30,  after  an  address 
at  Music  Hall  by  Colonel  Jenkins.  The  Colonel  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  regiment’s  record  at  Camp  Bowie  would  be  equal  to  those 
made  at  Camp  Chesapeake,  Camp  Trenton,  Annapolis,  Washington, 
and  Mt.  Vernon.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Frederick  early  on  July  1, 
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and  proceeded  to  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  where  the 
tents  had  been  pitched.  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Holbruner  and  a com- 
mittee of  the  Agricultural  Society  received  the  Fifth,  and  speeches 
of  welcome,  with  suitable  responses,  were  made.  For  five  days  the 
men  had  a pleasant  time,  Company  I,  as  usual,  leading  in  the  fun- 
making. Religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday.  A brilliant  ball 
was  given  on  the  evening  of  July  3,  which  five  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  regiment,  attended. 
On  “the  glorious  Fourth,’’  a grand  review,  parade  and  drill  attracted 
thousands  to  the  town,  the  review  being  held  by  Brigadier-General 
Carr  and  his  staff.  There  was  an  illumination  at  night.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  encampment  was  overshadowed  by  a tragical  accident. 
Some  of  the  men  had  been  firing  salutes  with  an  old  cannon,  mounted 
on  a wooden  carriage,  during  the  evening,  in  celebration  of  the 
Fourth.  When  all  of  the  powder,  except  one  charge,  had  been  used, 
it  was  determined  by  the  men  around  the  gun  to  make  the  last  report 
a heavy  one.  The  charge  was  rammed  home  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  when  Private  Frank  Randolph  Stewart  fired  it  the  gun  burst, 
mortally  wounding  him,  and  injuring  in  a slighter  degree  all  the  other 
men  standing  near  it.  The  sad  event  put  an  end  to  all  pleasure. 
Private  Stewart,  who  was  a member  of  Company  C,  lingered  several 
hours,  but  no  hopes  of  his  life  could  be  entertained  after  the  accident 
occurred.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  of  the  com- 
mand. The  encampment  was  about  to  end,  and  the  regiment  returned 
on  the  following  day  to  Baltimore. 

Camp  Blue  Ridge,  at  Hagerstown,  was  held  in  1872,  beginning  on 
July  4.  The  Fifth  left  the  temporary  armory,  at  the  corner  of  Centre 
and  St.  Paul  streets,  about  midnight  on  July  3,  with  three  hundred 
men  in  line.  They  wore  their  old  chasseur  uniform,  but  upon  their 
arrival  in  Hagerstown  put  on  the  new  one  for  the  first  time.  The 
formal  reception  at  the  Fair  Grounds  by  the  Hagerstown  authorities 
was  an  imposing  scene.  Colonel  H.  Kyd  Douglas  made  the  address 
of  welcome.  The  people  of  Hagerstown  did  all  that  hospitality  could 
suggest,  and  wherever  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  went  they  found  “set- 
outs”  prepared  for  them,  notably  at  the  homes  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Hamilton,  Attorney-General  A.  K.  Syester,  and  Judge  Keppler. 
Committees  of  citizens  were  constantly  engaged  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors.  A reception  and  ball,  at  the 
Washington  House  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  encampment.  The 
fact  that  the  camp  was  a military  training-school  was  not  allowed  to 
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be  forgotten.  A complimentary  hop  was  held  on  the  camp  grounds. 
It  was  given  by  the  regiment  to  the  citizens  of  Hagerstown,  and  the 
program  included  a serenade,  a display  of  fire-works  and  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  Fine  weather  prevailed,  and  the  place  was  enlivened 
generally  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  who  were  frequently  present  in 
large  numbers  from  the  neighboring  towns.  On  Sunday,  the  most 
picturesque  spots  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  visited  by  some  of  the 
soldiers,  while  others  went  to  Antietam.  On  its  return  to  Baltimore 
the  regiment  was  reviewed  by  Governor  Whyte,  and  escorted  to  the 
armory  by  Major  Frank  McDonald’s  battalion. 


The  Fifth  Regiment  Armory. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  present  armory  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  February  6,  1873.  Colonel  S.  S.  Mills,  the  chairman  of 
the  City  Council  Committee  on  Markets,  had  in  the  fall  of  1870 
presented  an  ordinance  to  appropriate  $70,000  for  the  new  armory 
and  market-house.  The  ordinance  was  passed,  and  was  signed  by 
Mayor  Banks  on  December  1,  1870.  Work  upon  the  building  was 
commenced  on  June  1,  1871,  and  it  was  handed  over  to  the  city 
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authorities  in  November,  1872.  The  dimensions  of  this  well-known 
building  are  100  X 177  feet.  Frank  E.  Davis  was  the  architect,  and 
Charles  Ogle  the  contractor.  The  opening  of  the  armory  was  a 
brilliant  as  well  as  an  important  event.  Four  thousand  invitations  had 
been  issued,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  of  them  had  been  accepted. 
Mayor  Vansant  made  an  address  in  presenting  the  armory  to  the 
regiment,  and  Governor  Whyte  accepted  it  in  behalf  of  the  latter. 
Colonel  Jenkins  also  made  a speech.  There  was  a battalion  drill, 
followed  by  a ball.  Those  who  inspected  the  armory  considered  it 
a model  one  for  its  purpose. 

The  summer  of  1873  found  the  Fifth  again  at  Cape  May,  occupy- 
ing the  same  grounds  which  had  been  used  three  years  before.  The 
regiment  started  for  Cape  May  on  July  23,  and  remained  there  ten 
days.  Camp  Princeton  was  the  name  given  to  the  place.  Two 
guidons,  awarded  to  the  company  having  the  largest  number  of  men 
at  the  camp,  were  won  by  Company  C,  which  had  forty-three  men. 
The  band,  led  by  Adam  Itzel,  and  the  drum  corps,  led  by  Drum- 
Major  Louis  De  Longe,  accompanied  the  soldiers.  Through  Phila- 
delphia the  regiment  was  escorted  by  Captain  Ryan  with  the  State 
Fencibles.  In  passing  General  Patterson’s  house  a marching  salute 
was  given.  The  houses  along  the  route  were  illuminated.  The 
encampment  was  a successful  one,  although  considerable  anxiety 
prevailed  among  the  men  for  a short  time  at  the  news  of  the  great 
Clay  Street  fire  of  July  25.  A hop  at  the  Stockton,  and  a still  more 
brilliant  event  of  the  same  kind  at  Congress  Hall,  were  among  the 
incidents.  Governor  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  reviewed  the  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  did  the  same  a day  or 
two  later.  Governor  Parker  showed  his  regard  for  the  regiment 
more  emphatically  in  the  year  following,  at  a more  celebrated 
encampment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AT  L ONG  BRANCH. 

CAMP  MONMOUTH. — A CORDIAL  RECEPTION. — THE  OFFICERS  IN 
COMMAND. — ’“THOSE  MEN  HAVE  HANDLED  MUSKETS  BEFORE,” 
SAID  GENERAL  GRANT. — ON  THE  MONMOUTH  BATTLEFIELD. — 
NEW  JERSEY’S  HOSPITALITY.  — ELOQUENT  SPEECHES.  — THOU- 
SANDS CROWD  TO  SEE  THE  MARYLAND  MEN. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a time  in  the  history  of  the  Filth 
when  it  was  in  a better  condition  than  in  1874.  Full  ranks,  picked 
men  representing  the  best  soldier  element  of  the  State,  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  regiment  among  officers  and  privates,  and  popular 
admiration,  not  confined  to  Baltimore  or  Maryland  by  any  means, 
were  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  and  the  enviable  name 
it  bore.  It  had  recently  come  into  possession  of  its  present  armory. 
Membership  in  the  Fifth,  either  as  an  officer  or  es  a private,  was 
a badge  of  distinction  which  was  eagerly  coveted.  The  summer 
encampment  of  1874  was  a great  event.  Long  Branch,  then  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  New  Jersey  sea-side  resorts,  was  selected 
as  the  place.  “ Camp  Monmouth  ” was  the  name  chosen  for  the  town 
of  tents,  because  one  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  encampment  was  to 
be  a visit  to  the  ground  made  famous  by  the  memorable  battle  of 
that  name  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  fact  that  Long 
Branch  was  situated  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  also  possibly 
had  some  influence  in  determining  the  name.  On  July  1,  Quarter- 
master E.  F.  Pontier  and  Captain  Post  left  Baltimore  to  make  final 
arrangements  for  the  encampment.  In  order  to  enable  the  men  to 
become  familiar  with  camp  duties  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  D.  Loney  prepared  for  distribution  among 
the  men  a clear  and  simple  digest  of  Upton’s  Revised  “ Tactics,”  or 
rather  of  all  that  part  of  the  “ Tactics  ” having  any  bearing  upon  the 
soldier’s  duties  in  camp. 

Through  New  Jersey  the  prospective  visit  of  the  Fifth  created  no 
small  degree  of  interest.  By  the  press  of  that  State  it  was  announced 
that  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  A. 
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N.  Angel,  would  go  to  Long  Branch  on  July  27,  and  on  the  following 
day  escort  the  Fifth  to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Colonel 
Angel  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  had 
led  the  old  Fifth  New  Jersey  Regiment  in  many  of  its  charges.  At 
a later  day  he  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  General  Winfield  S. 
Hancock.  Colonel  Angel’s  regiment  in  1874  (the  Seventh)  was  in 
some  respects  like  the  Maryland  Fifth,  being  composed  of  the  best 
men  of  Trenton,  Lambertville,  and  Freehold.  The  gallant  old  colonel 
of  the  New  Jersey  Seventh  was  determined  that  the.  Marylanders 
should  have  a hospitable  reception,  and  ordered  his  command  to 
parade  in  their  honor.  The  Daily  Monitor,  of  Elizabeth,  said 
editorially : “ The  Fifth  Maryland  is  one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the 
country,  composed  of  Baltimore’s  sterling  men — brave  men,  who 
during  the  war  either  wore  the  blue  or  the  gray,  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  it.”  On  July  14  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Joel  Parker, 
through  his  Adjutant-general,  Wm.  S.  Stryker,  accorded  the  Fifth 
the  formal  permission  to  enter  that  State.  The  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernor also  accepted  readily  the  cordial  invitation  extended  by  Colonel 
Jenkins  to  visit  the  camp  and  receive  the  regiment’s  hospitality  and 
attentions.  Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  was  given  a similar  invita- 
tion, but  he  was  unable  to  accept  it.  Quartermaster-Sergeant  R.  J. 
Miller  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  among  those  who  had  preparatory 
work  to  do. 

The  armory  was  as  lively  as  a bee-hive  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
21,  the  day  on  which  the  Fifth  left  for  Long  Branch.  The  present 
band  of  the  Fifth  was  not  then  organized,  and  the  Marine  Band  had 
been  engaged  to  accompany  the  regiment  and  act  as  the  regimental 
band  during  the  encampment.  The  musicians  arrived  at  Camden 
Station  at  5 P.  M.  on  the  day  of  the  Fifth’s  departure,  and  were  met 
by  Captain  Colston,  chairman  of  the  music  committee.  At  the 
armory  they  played  a number  of  selections  of  operatic  music  in  the 
artistic  manner  for  which  the  band  was  as  celebrated  then  as  now. 
To  this  little  concert,  besides  the  soldiers,  only  the  honorary  members, 
ladies,  and  those  invited  by  members  were  admitted.  Up  to  the  time 
set  for  leaving  the  armory,  Drum-Major  G.  Bruce  Barrett,  since 
deceased,  kept  exercising  his  drum-corps.  At  6 o’clock  the  ten 
companies  formed  in  line  on  the  main  floor  of  the  armory,  and  the 
men  were  exercised  in  a final  drill.  Then  the  roll  was  called,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  answered  their  names.  When  Colonel 
J.  Strieker  Jenkins  and  his  staff  appeared  there  was  a burst  of 
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applause.  The  colonel  made  an  address  to  the  men,  reminding  them 
that  the  good  name  of  their  State  was  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
were  about  to  visit  a place  where  crack  military  organizations  were 
not  a rarity,  and  where  the  keenest  criticism  might  be  expected. 

The  regiment  left  Baltimore  with  369  men  in  all,  and  turned  out 
327  muskets,  being  commanded  as  follows  : 

Field. — Colonel,  J.  Strieker  Jenkins  ; Lieutenant-Colonel,  Henry 
D.  Loney ; Major,  George  R.  Gaither. 

Staff. — Thomas  A.  Symington,  First  Lieutenant,  Brevet  Captain 
and  Adjutant ; Edward  F.  Pontier,  First  Lieutenant,  Brevet  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and  Quartermaster;  Edward  C.  Johnson,  First  Lieuten- 
ant and  Commissary  ; Alan  P.  Smith,  Major  and  Surgeon  ; Frederick 

M.  Colston,  First  Lieutenant  and  Paymaster;  Wm.  H.  Crim,  First 
Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon ; Fitzhugh  Goldsborough,  First 
Lieutenant  and  Ordnance  Officer. 

Non-  Commissioned  Staff. — Robt.  H.  Millikin,  Sergeant-Major; 
Robt.  J.  Miller,  Quartermaster-Sergeant;  F.  W.  Hoyt,  Hospital 
Steward;  Wm.  R.  Sherwood,  Commissary-Sergeant. 

Company  A. — Captain  J.  Mason  Jamison,  Second  Lieutenant  T. 

N.  Conrad. 

Company  B. — Captain  John  D.  Lipscomb,  First  Lieutenant 
James  Young. 

Company  C. — Captain  Robt.  P.  Brown,  First  Lieutenant  Peter 
Forney  Spear,  Second  Lieutenant  Wm.  H.  Rogers. 

Company  D. — Captain  Thomas  B.  Clark,  First  Lieutenant  James 
M.  Brown,  Second  Lieutenant  Chas.  Hatter. 

Company  E. — Captain  Otis  Keilholtz,  First  Lieutenant  H.  F. 
Turner,  Second  Lieutenant  John  H.  Katzenberger. 

Company  F. — First  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Anderson. 

Company  G. — Captain  Chas.  H.  Reeves,  Second  Lieutenant 
Samuel  E.  Hooper. 

Company  H. — Captain  Wm.  P.  Zollinger,  Second  Lieutenant 
Chas.  F.  Albers. 

Company  I. — Captain  John  W.  Torsch,  Second  Lieutenant  Geo.  S. 
Roberts. 

Compayiy  K — Captain  John  E.  H.  Post,  First  Lieutenant  R.  E. 
Cleary,  Second  Lieutenant  F.  Reuter. 

A rainy  evening  did  not  prevent  a crowd  from  gathering  at  the 
President  Street  Depot  when  the  regiment  appeared  there.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  special  train  bearing  the  soldiers  moved  out  of  the  station. 
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The  trip  was  a night  ride,  and  rain  was  falling,  but  the  passage  was 
not  entirely  without  incidents.  As  the  train  sped  past  the  Back 
River  station,  the  Fifth  obtained  one  glance  of  an  illumination  in 
honor  of  the  regiment,  more  particularly  of  Company  G,  at  the  Bow- 
man summer  boarding-house,  where  that  company  had  many  per- 
sonal friends.  Wilmington  was  reached  a half-hour  before  midnight, 
and  the  train  was  greeted  with  a round  of  cheers.  It  had  been 
thought  at  first  that  a march  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
— deserted  when  the  regiment  arrived  there — would  be  necessary, 
but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  railroad  officials,  the  regiment  moved 
around  the  city  without  change  of  cars,  and  at  half-past  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  regiment  was  on  New  Jersey  soil.  A summer 
morning  was  beginning  to  glow  when  the  train  reached  Long  Branch. 
The  chief  hotels  are  on  Ocean  Avenue,  and  the  camp  was  situated  on 
a fine  smooth  field,  bounded  on  one  side  by  that  thoroughfare,  and 
near  the  railroad  station.  The  land  was  part  of  an  estate  owned  by 
Jay  Gould,  and  adjoined  the  summer  residence  of  Maggie  Mitchell. 
The  tents  were  arranged  according  to  approved  regulations.  They 
were  pitched  in  columns  of  division,  the  tents  of  each  column  facing 
each  other  in  two  lines. 

Upon  reaching  the  camp-ground  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
men  formed  on  the  color-front,  when  the  number  of  men  required  for 
guard  duty  and  other  camp  details  was  announced  by  Col.  Jenkins, 
through  the  adjutant.  Then  the  first  sergeants  having  warned  the 
detailed  men  of  their  duties,  the  officer  of  the  day  sent  the  men  of  the 
guard  to  their  posts.  The  colors  were  planted,  arms  were  stacked, 
and  life  at  Camp  Monmouth  had  commenced.  As  the  guests  of  the 
regiment,  Adjutant-General  Bond  and  Lieutenant  Muse,  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Band,  accom- 
panied the  Fifth  from  Baltimore.  Breakfast  was  taken  at  Leland’s 
Ocean  House,  and  while  the  men  were  in  the  dining-room  the  Marine 
Band  gave  a pleasing  little  concert.  Dress-parade  came  after  break- 
fast, and  it  was  an  exhibition  of  discipline  and  soldierly  bearing  with 
which  the  spectators,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  parades  of  military, 
were  delighted.  An  invitation  from  Mr.  Charles  Duffy,  of  the 
Stockton  Hotel,  Cape  May,  to  visit  that  place  before  going  home, 
was  received  and  accepted,  and  a committee  from  the  New  York 
Seventh  came  into  camp  to  offer  the  Fifth  an  escort  and  a reception. 

Friday,  the  second  day  in  camp,  was  one  of  interest  to  every  sec- 
tion. The  grand  dress-parade  and  review  by  President  Grant  took 
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place  late  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  the  ball  at  the  Ocean  House 
in  the  evening.  At  six  o’clock  the  magnificent  thoroughfare  of 
Ocean  Avenue  presented  a brilliant  spectacle.  Throughout  its  entire 
length  the  street  was  lined  with  elegant  carriages.  While  the  dis- 
tinguished gathering  was  waiting,  President  Grant  arrived  in  a 
carriage  furnished  by  Colonel  Blanchard,  of  Governor  Dix’s  staff, 
accompanied  by  Adjutant-General  Bond,  Quartermaster  Pontier,  and 
Commissary  Johnson.  The  President  met  the  members  of  Gov- 
ernor Dix’s  staff,  and  was  escorted  to  the  reviewing  stand.  A few 
minutes  later  the  roll  of  the  Fifth’s  drums  was  heard,  and  then  the 
regiment  came  in  sight,  marching  past  the  stand  and  up  the  avenue 
as  far  as  the  West  End  Hotel.  Then  the  command  returned  to  the 
Ocean  House  and  held  the  dress-parade.  As  the  President  watched 
the  regiment  go  through  the  manual,  he  said,  “ Those  men  have 
handled  muskets  before,”  the  highest  praise  which  that  man  of  silence 
would  have  been  apt  to  accord  to  the  best  battalion  that  ever  wore 
uniform. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment,  who 
were  on  the  ground,  eulogized  the  appearance  and  drilling  of  the 
men  in  the  highest  terms.  Governor  Groome,  of  Maryland,  and 
party  arrived  just  before  the  parade  ended.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  consisted  of  Commodore  Purviance,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Baltimore  ; Commodore  Edward  Donaldson,  U.  S.  N.  ; Governor 
Joel  Parker,  of  New  Jersey;  Vice-Admiral  S.  C.  Rowan,  U.  S.  N.  ; 
George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia  ; General  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  New  York;  General  Rufus  Ingalls,  U.  S.  A.,  of  New 
York  ; Hon.  O.  H.  Tobey,  of  Chicago  ; Daniel  Drew,  of  New  York  ; 
Charles  A.  Osborne,  of  New  York  ; Edward  F.  Guy,  Hon.  Thomas 
Swann,  of  Maryland  ; Rear-Admiral  Roger  Stemble,  U.  S.  N. ; Gen- 
eral Babcock,  of  Long  Branch;  Colonel  Emmons  Clarke,  of  the 
New  York  Seventh;  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  Judge  Dobbin,  and 
William  H.  Burns,  of  Baltimore;  Governor' Groome,  of  Maryland, 
and  Governor  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Dix  was  repre- 
sented by  Generals  Morris,  Knox,  Dunn  and  Heath,  and  Colonel 
Blanchard,  all  members  of  his  staff.  President  Grant  was  one  of  the 
patrons  of  the  ball. 

The  Fifth  gave  a delightful  german  at  the  West  End  Hotel  on 
Friday  evening  (July  24).  Captain  Goldsborough  led  the  german 
with  Miss  Watkins,  of  New  York.  At  this  ball  Quartermaster 
Pontier  wore  for  the  first  time  the  beautiful  baldric  of  blue  and  gold 
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presented  to  him  by  New  York  friends  in  honor  of  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel.  Like  all  the  other  social  events 
at  Long  Branch  in  which  the  regiment  took  part  that  year,  the  ball 
was  a great  success  in  point  of  numbers  and  brilliant  in  the  importance 
of  the  dancers.  During  the  next  two  days  crowds  of  people  poured 
into  Long  Branch  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  especially.  An 
excursion  party  of  three  hundred,  by  a special  train,  arrived  from 
Baltimore  on  Sunday  morning,  and  with  them  were  two  officers  and 
twenty-seven  men  belonging  to  the  Fifth.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
regiment  the  Long  Branch  hotels  had  been  comparatively  vacant,  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  soldier  boys  large  numbers  of  other  persons 
began  to  appear'  at  the  hotels.  The  Seventh  New  Jersey  Regiment 
encamped  near  the  Baltimore  military,  and  added  another  attraction. 
The  review  held  by  Governor  Gropme  at  the  Fifth’s  camp-ground  was 
a grand  spectacle.  General  Patterson,  one  of  the  Fifth’s  best  friends, 
was  also  a visitor  at  Camp  Monmouth  at  the  time.  In  spite  of  his 
eighty-one  years,  the  old  soldier  was  still  hale  and  active.  Governor 
Groome  was  accompanied  by  General  F.  C.  Latrobe,  General  C.  P. 
Montague,  General  R.  H.  Carr,  Colonel  W.  McWilliams,  Colonel 
Lemuel  Shewell,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor. 

Tuesday,  July  28,  was  one  of  the  red-letter  days.  It  was  then  that 
the  regiment  paid  its  visit  to  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
and  to  the  town  of  Freehold,  once  called  Monmouth  Court  House, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  people  assembled  in  Freehold  to 
see  the  regiment  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much.  News  had  been 
received  that  the  armory  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment  had 
just  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  disaster  was  regretted 
almost  as  a general  misfortune.  On  the  day  before  the  visit  to  Mon- 
mouth battle-field  there  had  been  a review  by  Governor  Parker,  who 
remarked  on  this  occasion,  as  many  had  remarked  often  before,  the 
entire  absence  of  disorder  from  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  the  regiment, 
whether  on  duty  or  not.  The  train  for  Monmouth  station  left  Long 
Branch  at  8.30  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  that  point  the  Fifth  was 
met  by  Governor  Parker  and  his  staff.  Then  the  cars  conveyed  the 
soldiers  two  miles  farther  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  where  the  regiment 
alighted  and  formed  in  an  apple  orchard  near  the  line  of  the  bush 
fence,  once  an  important  landmark  of  the  place.  Here  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  raged  most  fiercely,  and  here  three  hundred  of  the  men 
who  were  killed  on  that  memorable  day  lie  buried.  After  the  regi- 
ment had  stacked  arms,  the  men  crowded  under  the  apple  trees, 
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where  Governor  Parker  and  staff,  as  well  as  several  members  of  the 
staff  ot  Governor  Dix,  had  taken  their  positions.  Besides  the  soldiers, 
there  were  very  few  people  present,  the  great  mass  of  them  being  at 
Freehold. 

Without  any  preliminary  addresses,  Governor  Parker  began  his 
speech  to  the  soldiers  of  Maryland,  fie  said  : 

“ Officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Regiment:  We  are  now  standing  on  the 

battleground  of  Monmouth.  On  these  fields,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  ninety- 
six  years  ago,  the  American  army,  under  the  illustrious  Washington,  met  the 
British  regulars,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  engaged  in  a fierce 
and  bloody  struggle  which  lasted  the  entire  day.  Monmouth  was  one  of  the 
few  general  engagements  in  an  open  country  of  that  war,  and  a greater  number 
of  distinguished  officers  participated  in  it  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Besides  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  there  were  with  the  enemy  Generals 
Knyphausen,  Grey,  Matthews,  Leslie,  and  Sir  Wm.  Erskine,  while  on  the  side 
of  the  Americans  were  Washington,  LaFayette,  Greene,  Knox,  Wayne,  Morgan, 
Dickinson,  Forman,  with  others  inferior  in  rank  but  not  less  brave.  Each  of 
the  old  Thirteen  was  here  represented.  On  the  field  of  Monmouth  the  soldiers 
of  Maryland  bore  a conspicuous  part.  The  celebrated  Maryland  Line  was 
here  attached  to  the  regulars  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  led  by  Howard, 
Smallwood,  and  Samuel  Smith,  three  names  that  enrich  the  annals  of  your 
State. 

“ It  may  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  the  main  armies  of  the  contending 
powers  met  in  this  locality.  In  the  winter  of  1777-7S,  the  Americans  were  in 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  while  the  British  occupied  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
On  the  first  day  of  May,  1778,  the  joyful  intelligence  reached  the  American 
camp  that,  on  the  preceding  sixth  day  of  February,  France  had  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  had  entered  into  a treaty  of  amity 
with  them.  At  the  same  time,  information  was  received  that  a French  fleet 
was  on  its  way  to  America.  Fearing  that  the  Delaware  would  be  blockaded, 
and  deeming  Philadelphia  unsafe  to  remain  in,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  command  of  the  British  forces,  determinedto  evacuate 
that  city,  and  to  march  across  the  Jerseys  to  New  York.  On  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June  he  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Gloucester  Point,  and  marched  slowly, 
as  if  to  invite  a battle,  through  Haddon  Field,  Mt.  Holly,  and  Allentown, 
towards  the  highlands  of  Neversink.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June  he  encamped  in  and  around  Monmouth  Court  House,  now  Freehold,  his 
army  extending  from  right  to  left  a distance  of  three  and  a half  miles.” 

Then  the  speaker  related  clearly  and  succinctly  the  progress  and 
result  of  the  battle  which  followed.  He  continued  : 

“ The  citizens  of  Freehold  and  vicinity,  desiring  to  manifest  the  kind  feeling 
they  entertained  towards  you,  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  old  Thirteen,  whose 
soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with  Jerseymen  on  the  fields  of  Monmouth,  extend 
to  you  an  invitation  to  visit  this  hallowed  spot.  In  view  of  the  late  Civil  War, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  soldiers  from  the  North  and  South  should  meet  on  one  of 
the  most  important  battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  fraternal  spirit  pledge 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  concord  and  harmony,  without  which  the 
existence  of  the  Union  is  valueless.  It  stirs  the  patriotism  of  every  true  lover 
of  his  country  to  witness  this  fraternization  on  a soil  made  sacred  by  the  blood 
of  their  ancestors.  This  is  a most  significant  circumstance  in  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  prejudices  and  animosities,  so  long  and  so  recently  existing, 
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are  dying  out,  and  that  the  brotherhood  which  once  bound  together  the  people 
of  different  sections  will  soon  be  completely  restored.  Soldiers  of  Maryland  1 
descendants  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  the  Revolution  ! Here,  where 
the  blood  of  your  ancestors,  freely  shed,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  Jerseymen  ! 
here,  where  the  bones  of  those  who  died  on  that  memorable  day  are  buried  1 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity  and  of  this  whole  State,  I bid  you 
welcome.” 

A storm  of  cheers  greeted  this  speech.  It  was  answered  by 
Governor  Groome,  who,  in  reciprocating  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Governor  Parker,  said  that  while  during  the  late  unhappy  con- 
test the  people  of  Maryland  had  differed  widely,  and  many  had 
fought  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line,  yet  there  was  one  thing  in  which 
they  always  had  agreed,  and  that  was  they  were  ready  at  all  times 
to  stand  forth  in  defense  of  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  As  both 
States,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  had  been  together  in  defense  of 
the  right  on  this  field  of  Monmouth,  it  was  to  be  hoped  and  believed 
that  they  would  evermore  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  true  brotherhood. 
Governor  Groome  spoke  of  the  hospitalities  which  now  on  three 
occasions  the  soldiers  of  Maryland  had  received  from  the  citizens  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Cape  May  and  Monmouth,  and  said  that  he  thought 
hereafter,  when  speaking  of  Maryland  hospitality,  they  would  always 
associate  with  it  the  remembrance  of  that  of  New  Jersey. 

When  the  speech-making  had  ended,  the  regiment  returned  to  the 
train  and  proceeded  up  the  road  about  one  mile,  to  see  the  site  of 
the  old  Tennent  Church,  and  then  went  to  Freehold,  where  the 
formal  reception  was  given  them  by  the  Seventh  New  Jersey.  The 
town  swarmed  with  people.  The  line  wras  ormed,  and  escorted  by 
the  Seventh,  the  Maryland  timers  began  a long  march  through  the 
town.  In  passing  Governor  Parker’s  house,  the  porch  of  which  was 
decorated,  where  he,  Governor  Groome,  and  the  staff  officers  of 
Governor  Dix  were,  a marching  salute  was  given.  The  regiments 
continued  their  march  to  the  fair  grounds,  one  mile  from  the  town, 
where  a review  of  both  regiments  was  held,  Colonel  Jenkins  acting 
as  Brigadier-General.  The  Seventh  Regiment  had  three  hundred 
men  in  line,  and  made  a very  fine  display.  A choice  dinner,  pro- 
vided by  the  ladies  of  Freehold,  was  served  in  a large  tent.  The 
men’s  sharp  appetites  made  them  decide  this  the  most  appropriate 
compliment  which  the  ladies  could  have  paid  them  at  that  time.  At 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Fifth  started  for  Long  Branch,  and 
spent  the  last  night  of  the  encampment  in  valedictory  pleasures. 
Camp  life  was  over  for  1874. 


CHAPTER  X. 


AN  O FA  TION  IN  NE  W YORK. 

A RECEPTION  BY  GOTHAM’S  CRACK  REGIMENT. — THE  MARYLAND- 
ERS ACCORDED  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  WELCOME. — THE  HIGHEST 
MILITARY  AUTHORITY  PRONOUNCES  THE  FIFTH  THE  HAND- 
SOMEST, BEST  DRILLED  AND  MOST  SOLDIERLY  COMMAND  EVER 
SEEN  IN  NEW  YORK. — HOME  AGAIN. 

The  next  morning  was  a time  of  some  solicitude  for  the  officers, 
for  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  Fifth  was  to  undergo  the  test  of  a 
comparison  with  the  Seventh  New  York.  The  Maryland  men  went 
by  rail  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  then  by  the  steamer  Neversink  to  New 
York.  The  Seventh  awaited  them  on  Broadway,  the  right  resting 
on  Battery  Place.  The  fire  had  prevented  the  Seventh  from  enter- 
taining the  visitors  at  the  armory,  and  Irving  Hall  was  chosen 
instead.  Passing  Colonel  Emmons  Clarke’s  command,  the  Fifth 
rested  near  Bowling  Green  until  the  Seventh  had  taken  the  right  of 
column,  and  then  the  march  uptown  commenced.  Dense  crowds 
lined  the  sidewalk,  and  the  Fifth  received  an  ovation  distinct  from 
any  reception  ever  offered  a visiting  military  body  before  in  New 
York.  Welcoming  cheers  were  sent  up  all  along  the  route,  and 
while  the  Seventh  received  the  usual  amount  of  applause,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  all  eyes  that  day  were  for  the  Fifth.  As  the  houses  of  the 
Lotus  and  Arcadian  Clubs  were  passed,  there  was  a profuse  waving 
of  handkerchiefs.  In  Irving  Hall  a banquet  was  served.  For  some 
time  the  popping  of  corks  was  the  chief  sound  heard,  but  when 
silence  again  prevailed,  Colonel  Clarke  addressed  the  Seventh’s 
guests : 


“Colonel  Jenkins  and  Officers  of  the  Fifth  Regiment:  It  is  a pleasure  to 
welcome  to  New  York  your  gallant  regiment,  an  organization  whose  fame  is 
not  confined  to  the  Monumental  City,  but  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  thecoun- 
try.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  Seventh  has  had  the  privilege  of  extending  its 
hospitalities  to  the  citizen-soldiers  of  Baltimore.  Previous  to  the  war  the 
Baltimore  City  Guard  visited  this  city.  Among  the  older  officers  and  members 
of  this  regiment,  there  are  many  who  recollect  with  pleasure  their  friendly 
intercourse  with  that  distinguished  corps.  Last  Saturday  there  was  saved 
from  the  flames  which  enveloped  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  a valuable 
historical  painting  of  the  British  attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  during  the  War  of 
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iS  12,  which  was  presented  to  this  regiment  by  the  Baltimore  City  Guard,  and 
which  has  been  cherished  for  many  years  as  a sacred  memento  of  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  the  two  organizations.  During  that  unhappy 
period,  when  our  country  was  distracted  with 'civil  war,  the  Seventh  Regiment 
was  stationed  for  several  months  at  Fort  Federal  Hill. 

“Although  in  those  days  men  who  should  have  been  friends  were  in  deadly 
hostility;  although  our  presence  in  your  city  was  not  agreeable  to  all  its  citi- 
zens, the  fact  that  our  lot  was  cast  in  your  city  for  so  long  a period  naturally 
creates  a lasting  interest  in  its  history  now  that  peace  smiles  upon  a happy, 
united  country,  and  now  that  the  animosities  and  bitterness  of  the  past  are  for- 
ever in  oblivion  buried.  There  is  no  place  within  the  borders  of  the  Union 
whose  military  representatives  are  more  sure  of  a hearty  welcome  here  than 
those  who  hail  from  the  grand  old  city  of  Baltimore.  I congratulate  you. 
Colonel,  upon  the  fine  soldierly  appearance  of  your  command.  Such  is  an 
honor  to  any  city,  to  any  State.  May  the  good  reputation  you  have  earned  by 
your  drill  and  discipline  be  as  lasting  as  the  patriotic  monuments  which  crown 
the  hills  of  your  city,  and  may  the  friendship  which  now  exists  between  the 
Maryland  Fifth  and  New  York  Seventh,  which  this  happy  occasion  firmly 
cements,  continue  and  strengthen  so  long  as  we  march  under  the  same  dear  old 
flag  and  owe  allegiance  and  service  to  our  common  country.” 

To  this  speech  Colonel  Jenkins  responded  in  the  following  words  : 

“Colonel  Clarke  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Seventh  Regiment:  On  behalf  of 
my  command,  I desire  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  soldierly  welcome 
and  kind  hospitality.  The  sentiments  you  so  eloquently  expressed  are  recip- 
rocated, not  only  by  myself,  but  by  every  private  in  my  command.  It  has  long 
been  our  desire  to  be  in  friendly  reunion  with  the  Seventh  New  York.  We 
look  upon  you  as  par  excelle?ice  the  standard  to  which  we  should  strive  to 
attain.  The  Seventh  has  always  maintained  a reputation  for  discipline  and 
drill  equal  to  any  organization  of  the  country,  and  my  ambition  and  pride  are 
to  have  my  command  in  some  measure  approach  yours.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  We  have  imitated  you  in  your  dress. 
We  endeavor  to  imitate  you  in  your  drill.  If  we  attain  to  that,  my  ambition 
will  be  gratified.” 

After  the  banquet,  the  two  regiments  formed  again  back  to  the 
North  river.  A chorus  of  cheers  greeted  the  visitors  at  every  point, 
and  there  was  a display  of  fireworks,  it  then  being  evening.  The 
march  ended  at  the  Twenty-third  Street  Ferry,  and  five  minutes 
later  the  Fifth  was  off  for  Cape  May,  where  the  next  day  was  spent, 
and  then  the  homeward  journey  was  begun. 

The  appearance  of  the  Fifth  in  New  York  elicited  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  the  chief  journal  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
military  affairs,  an  emphatic  eulogium,  which  spread  the  fame  of  the 
regiment  through  every  city  and  town  of  the  country,  and  gained  it 
the  reputation  of  being  at  that  time  probably  the  best  disciplined 
regiment  of  the  National  Guard.  The  people  of  Baltimore  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  proud  of  their  principal  regiment  when  it  returned, 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  most  critical 
of  military  authorities.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal' s account  of 
the  visit  and  criticism  thereon,  August  3,  1874,  follows: 
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“ We  have  delayed  till  the  present  week  more  than  a cursory  notice  of  this 
command,  because  we  wished  to  do  it  full  justice  and  comment  on  its  move- 
ments as  a whole  during  its  encampment  and  its  different  excursions.  A week 
or  two  ago  we  received  a copy  of  the  orders  and  regulations  issued  for  the 
government  of  the  regiment  at  Long  Branch,  and  were  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  their  superiority  in  completeness  and  detail  to  anything  we  had 
yet  seen  in  the  militia  service  of  any  State.  The  selection  of  the  camp-ground, 
however,  had,  we  confess,  inclined  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Maryland 
might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  ‘ fancy  commands,’  against  which  real  soldiers 
are  apt  to  entertain  strong  and  just  prejudices  as  travesties  on  military  life, 
only  fit  for  garrison  duty  at  best.  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  curi- 
osity and  a disposition  to  criticise  sharply,  if  necessary,  that  we  awaited  the 
actual  entrance  of  the  Fifth  MaryLand  to  New  York  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
ult.  We  had  heard  excellent  accounts  of  the  Fifth,  in  its  camp  and  excursions, 
in  its  review  before  the  President,  and  its  fraternizations  with  the  New  Jersey 
troops,  but  these  accounts  came  from  non-professional  journals,  which  we 
have  found,  too  often,  to  be  generally  unreliable  in  military  matters,  purely 
technical  as  they  are.  On  Wednesday  evening,  then,  when  the  Fifth  visited 
New  York  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Seventh  New  York,  we  turned  out  of  our 
office,  just  as  the  sound  of  the  bands  announced  the  passage  of  the  regiments 
by  the  head  of  Murray  Street,  to  see  what  the  strangers  looked  like.  From 
the  moment  we  first  set  eyes  on  their  steady,  solid  ranks,  we  perceived  that 
the  men  were  soldiers,  and,  what  is  still  rarer  in  militia  commands,  that  their 
officers  looked  like  real  officers,  superior  to  the  men,  fine  as  these  latter  really 
were.  With  a regiment  like  the  Seventh  New  York  in  its  front,  marching  in 
ten  commands  of  eighteen  files  front,  and  marching  in  that  style  which  is  the 
especial  pride  of  the  Seventh,  any  visiting  regiment  has  a hard  task  to  per- 
form to  come  off  with  honor.  The  art  of  marching  up  Broadway  in  company 
front  has  been  especially  cultivated  in  the  Seventh,  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
other  points,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  account,  but  it  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  the  Marylanders  marched  better  and  kept  alignment  in  company  fronts 
than  even  the  celebrated  Seventh  New  York.  This  was  shown  especially  by 
one  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself  to  appearance,  but  full  of  meaning.  In  the 
Seventh,  company  commanders  were  constantly  glancing  nervously  around,  as 
if  they  feared  that  their  men  were  not  dressed,  and  the  file-closers  could  be  heard 
scolding  in  guarded  tones.  In  the  Fifth,  the  officers  marched  without  turning 
right  or  left,  with  a free  slashing  gait,  exactly  imitated  by  the  men.  The  latter 
looked  far  more  like  real  soldiers  than  the  men  of  the  Seventh.  This  appear- 
ance was  aided  by  the  tan  that  their  faces  had  acquired  at  Long  Branch,  and 
by  their  being  in  full  marching  order,  but  the  contrast  in  men  was  very  striking. 
The  expression  of  face,  too,  was  exactly  that  of  old  soldiers,  a certain  dogged, 
sullen  look,  as  if  the  men  were  muttering,  ‘ It’s  all  very  fine  for  you  fellows  on 
the  sidewalk,  but  I wish  we  had  you  here  ; you’d  find  it  was  not  so  pleasant.’ 
In  the  Seventh,  while  the  company  fronts  were  very  pretty,  and  the  men,  as  a 
rule,  tall,  there  was  a paleness  of  face  and  a smirking  expression  visible  that 
was  by  no  means  as  imposing  as  the  solid  gravity  of  the  Marylanders. 

“ The  Fifth  paraded  eight  commands  of  sixteen  files,  behind  the  Marine 
Band  of  Washington.  The  band  of  the  Seventh  had  discarded  their  absurd 
hussar  jackets  for  the  day — a vast  improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
absurdities  will  never  be  worn  on  parade  again,  to  become  a laughing-stock 
for  foreign  officers,  as  specimens  of  American  ‘gaucherie.’  During  the  day  it 
had  rained  heavily,  but  the  evening  was  very  fine  and  clear,  the  mud  being  the 
only  inconvenience.  As  the  Seventh  paraded  in  white  trousers,  and  the 
strangers  in  gray,  here  again  the  contrast  was  in  favor  of  the  latter,  for  the  em- 
broidery of  dark  brown,  ranging  from  ankle  to  knee,  of  all  the  white  trousers, 
was  far  from  ornamental  in  effect.  The  visitors  were  received  at  the  Battery 
at  5 P.  M.,  and  the  two  regiments  marched  straight  up  Broadway  to  Union 
Square,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  General  Shaler,  thence  down  Irving 
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Place  to  Irving  Hall,  where  the  Seventh  entertained  the  Fifth  at  a handsome 
banquet.  A single  halt  occurred  on  the  way,  a little  above  Canal  Street,  and 
it  was  in  starting  from  this  halt  that  the  Marylanders  again  showed  their  supe- 
riority. Both  regiments  did  well,  better  probably  than  any  other  National 
Guard  regiments  could  do,  but  the  Seventh  had  not  got  its  alignments  and  dis- 
tances perfect,  even  at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of  column,  the  last 
companies  wavering  and  trembling  considerably  as  they  passed  us.  The  Fifth 
looked  just  the  same  as  ever,  going  like  clock-work,  with  the  same  steady, 
sullen  faces,  the  same  faultless  lines,  front,  rear,  and  file-closers,  as  ever. 
The  most  marked  difference,  however,  was  visible  at  the  close  of  the  march  in 
Irving  Place.  Here  each  regiment  successively  came  up  in  columns  of  fours, 
wheeled  into  line  to  the  left,  and  stacked  arms.  Then  it  was  found  that  the 
Seventh  had  not  been  attending  to  business.  The  fours  were  so  crowded  that 
it  took  the  regiment,  by  the  watch,  six  minutes  and  a half  to  execute  these 
movements,  and  even  then  the  right  company  had  not  dressed  when  the  rest 
had  stacked.  The  Fifth  Maryland  came  up  in  rear  to  form  a second  line,  and 
kept  their  distances  so  correctly  as  to  require  no  dressing.  From  their  halt  to 
their  stack,  by  the  same  watch,  exactly  fifty-five  seconds  elapsed.  Both  regi- 
ments then  adjourned  to  Irving  Hall,  where  they  enjoyed  a handsome  banquet, 
after  which  the  visitors  took  their  departure  for  home,  having  done  them- 
selves great  honor  by  their  visit,  and  earned  the  praise  of  being,  without 
exception,  the  handsomest,  best  drilled  and  most  soldierly  command  that  has 
yet  been  seen  in  New  York.” 

The  Sixth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Clarence  Peters, 
which  had  held  an  encampment  a few  weeks  before,  at  Point  Look- 
out, St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  which  had  been  called  Camp 
Groome,  had  intended  to  provide  the  Fifth  with  an  escort,  but  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  time  of  the  latter  regiment’s  arrival 
prevented  the  Sixth  from  doing  so. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  FAMOUS  BOSTON  TRIP. 

AN  EVENT  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. — MAYOR  VANSANT  VETOES 
THE  APPROPRIATION,  BUT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BALTIMORE  GLADLY 
CONTRIBUTE  THE  MONEY. — THE  START. — A MAGNIFICENT  RE- 
CEPTION.— THE  HIGHEST  PRAISE. — BOSTON  CAPTURED. 

A long  stride  towards  the  gen- 
uine healing  of  sectional  bitter- 
ness was  made  by  the  Fifth  in 
its  trip  to  Boston,  in  June,  1875, 
to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  It  was  a significant 
event.  The  presence  of  the  Balti- 
. more  regiment  there,  the  lavish 
and  cordial  hospitality  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  and  the  Fifth’s 
thorough  appreciation  of  it,  were 
Colonel  Henry  D.  Loney.  noted  in  every  part  of  the  Union 

with  deep  interest,  and  had  every- 
where an  effect  in  some  degree  which  rejoiced  all  citizens  who  desired 
the  reconciliation  of  North  and  South.  It  was  a spontaneous  effect, 
not  one  gotten  up  by  elaborate  and  calculating  preparations.  Other 
Southern  military  organizations  took  part  in  the  celebration,  but  the 
Fifth  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  famous  of  them.  This  frater- 
nization of  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  soldiers  from  impulse,  and 
not  as  a formal  duty,  was  a spectacle  which  had  in  it  the  Revolutionary 
War  spirit  of  unity.  Bunker  Hill  belonged,  in  the  best  sense,  to  the 
country,  not  simply  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  Maryland  men,  like 
others  of  the  South,  were  glad  to  testify  their  pride  in  its  history. 

On  May  5 of  that  year,  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  passed  an 
ordinance  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $6000  to  defray  the  regiment’s 
expenses  to  Boston.  In  the  First  Branch  the  matter  was  brought 
up  by  Otis  Keilholtz,  then  the  president  of  the  branch,  and  the 
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captain  of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  Fifth.  He  laid  the  subject 
before  the  Council  by  presenting  a petition,  signed  by  a number  of 
merchants  and  other  taxpayers,  asking  that  the  appropriation  might 
be  made,  as  the  petitioners  regarded  it  as  a good  business  invest- 
ment. Similar  appropriations  had  been  made  by  other  cities  to  aid 
their  military  organizations  in  having  a part  in  the  celebration,  as  it 
was  a national  occasion.  The  board  of  officers  of  the  Fifth  held  a 
meeting  on  May  8,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loney,  Captain  Keilholtz 
and  Quartermaster  Pontier  were  appointed  as  a committee  to  prepare 
for  the  Fifth’s  trip.  A dispatch  was  received  from  Colonel  C.  J. 
Trull,  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  offering  Baltimore 
men  an  escort  and  a special  welcome.  Quartermaster  Pontier  and 
Lieutenant  William  K.  Rogers  were  sent  to  Boston  a few  days  later. 

As  the  time  for  the  celebration  approached,  the  interest  in  it  in 
Baltimore  increased.  On  May  12  a large  meeting  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  Fifth  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  go. 
The  appropriation  ordinance  had  passed  the  City  Council  by  a large 
majority,  and  while  it  was  far  from  certain  that  Mayor  Vansant 
would  sign  it,  the  regiment  was  none  the  less  determined  to  go, 
appropriation  or  no  appropriation,  although  it  was  announced  that 
the  cost  of  the  trip  would  be  $12,000.  With  it  came  another 
announcement  that,  if  the  Mayor  should  interpose  his  veto,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  would  come  down  handsomely.  The  Fifth  had  at 
first  expected  to  escort  President  Grant  from  Baltimore  to  Boston, 
but  it  was  found  a month  before  the  celebration  that  the  President 
did  not  expect  to  go  to  Boston  at  all.  He  had  been  at  the  Concord 
celebration,  and  there  had  been  urged  to  make  a speech,  a task  for 
which  he  had  an  aversion.  A battalion  drill  was  held  on  May  15,  to 
improve  the  men  in  drilling,  and  it  was  followed  by  several  others. 
Colonel  Jenkins  was  absent  on  a furlough  at  the  time,  but  it  expired 
before  the  regiment  left  Baltimore.  He  was  suffering  then  from  the 
ill-health  which,  less  than  a year  after,  resulted  -in  his  death.  The 
regiment’s  committee  of  arrangements  arrived  in  Boston,  May  18,  and 
were  waited  upon  at  the  Parker  House  by  Colonel  Trull,  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts,  Adjutant  Jordan,  Captains  Cutter  and  Fay,  of  the 
Charlestown  Cadets,  members  of  the  Boston  City  Council,  and 
various  committees.  The  Baltimore  visitors  were  introduced  to 
Mayor  Cobb.  They  received  the  assurance  from  him  of  his  hearty 
co-operation.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  was  then  in  session, 
and  the  committee  received  an  invitation  to  go  upon  the  floor,  as  a 
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mark  ot  courteous  consideration.  At  the  Parker  House,  the  next 
day,  all  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Fifth’s  visit  were  completed,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  regiment  were  entertained  in  the  evening 
by  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts.  The  people  of  Boston 
generally  manifested  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  visitors,  seeming 
determined  that  the  impression  they  carried  away  with  them  should 
be  a highly  favorable  one.  Mayor  Vansant  received  a personal 
invitation  from  Mayor  Cobb  to  visit  Boston  during  the  celebration. 

Naturally,  when  the  committee  returned  to  Baltimore,  the  mem- 
bers gave  a glowing  account  of  the  prospect.  Sleeping  quarters  had 
been  provided  for  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  meals  were 
to  be  served  in  a large  tent  near  that  place.  “ Camp  Lexington  ” 
was  the  name  selected  for  the  regiment’s  quarters,  and  it  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  summer  encampment  for  the  year. 
Lieutenant  Zalinski,  who  had  charge  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  to  have  charge  also  of  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors  from  Baltimore.  The  law  parade  of  the  year  was  held  on 
May  24,  in  Druid  Hill  Park,  with  a review  by  Governor  Groome, 
and  spectator  as  well  as  soldiers  agreed  that  if  the  Fifth  made  as 
soldierly  an  appearance  in  Boston,  the  people  of  Baltimore  could 
take  pride  in  having  it  compared  with  the  other  crack  organizations 
to  appear  in  that  New  England  city.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  were 
three  regiments  in  Boston  during  the  celebration  which  stood  high 
above  all  the  other  battalions  in  numbers,  appearance  and  discipline. 
These  three  were  the  Seventh  New  York,  the  First  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Fifth  Maryland. 

Mayor  Vansant  vetoed  the  appropriation  of  $6000,  and  on  May  25 
sent  a communication  to  the  City  Council,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
measure  was  an  extraordinary  one,  not  warranted  by  any  act  of  legis- 
lative authority.  The  ordinance  lacked  one  or  two  votes  necessary 
to  pass  it  over  the  Mayor’s  veto.  Dr.  Chancellor  obliterated  all  the 
force  there  was  in  the  Mayor’s  statement  that  the  appropriation  was  an 
extraordinary  one,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil had  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  Boston  conflagration  sufferers, 
$20,000  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Pittsburgh  authorities,  $10,000 
for  the  National  Commercial  Convention,  and  $5000  for  the  Knights 
Templar  Convention.  However,  the  regiment  was  not  depending 
upon  a city  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Boston  trip. 
Mr.  George  H.  C.  Neal,  an  honorary  member,  and  Quartermaster 
Pontier  began  to  take  subscriptions  from  merchants  and  other  public- 
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spirited  citizens  to  pay  for  the  trip.  Several  other  committees  also 
went  to  work  for  the  same  purpose.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  gratifying.  A large  sum  of  money  was  collected  in  a day  or 
two.  The  Marine  Band,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
Boston  for  the  celebration,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  city  authorities 
of  Boston,  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  duty  with  the 
Fifth  Maryland,  and  accompanied  the  command  from  Baltimore. 


Officers’  Room. 


There  was  a feather  ready  in  Boston  for  the  regiment’s  cap,  which 
in  itself  was  a distinction  of  a flattering  kind.  Colonel  Jenkins  was 
informed,  early  in  June,  by  Comrade  Thos.  M.  Kenney,  of  Post  No. 
7,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  that  the  Fifth  would  be 
presented  with  a stand  of  colors  during  the  celebration,  the  gift 
coming  from  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army,  through  Post  No.  7,  of 
Boston.  On  the  morning  of  June  14  the  regiment  left  Baltimore. 
The  command  assembled  at  the  armory  at  6.30  A.  M.  The  men 
were  in  full  marching  order,  with  knapsacks  and  blankets,  but  did 
not  wear  their  shakos,  these  being  considered  out  of  place  in  summer. 
The  Marine  Band,  of  forty-two  pieces,  arrived  at  Camden  Station  the 
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evening  before.  After  the  regiment  had  been  formed,  and  handed 
over  to  Colonel  Jenkins,  he  addressed  the  men.  He  said  that  his 
furlough  of  sixty  days  had  expired,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
desired  to  accompany  the  regiment  he  would  have  asked  that  his 
furlough  be  extended.  He  announced  that  the  regiment  would 
embark  at  New  York  on  a steamer  making  one  of  her  regular  trips, 
and  desired  all  of  the  men  to  act  discreetly  while  on  board. 

A special  train  took  the  Fifth  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  and 
strict  orders  prevailed  concerning  conduct.  Captain  Post  was  the 
officer  of  the  day,  and  Lieutenant  Albers  the  officer  of  the  guard. 
The  entire  command  numbered  420  men  and  329  muskets.  At  Wil- 
mington and  Philadelphia,  large  crowds  greeted  the  regiment.  Boston 
was  reached  the  following  day,  and  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment received  the  visitors.  A committee  of  the  latter  regiment  went 
down  to  Newport,  where,  at  1 A.  M.  on  June  15,  they  boarded  the 
steamer  Bristol,  which  had  the  Fifth  Maryland  as  passengers.  At 
Fall  River  the  men  took  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  for  Boston,  and 
the  trip  had  been  such  a pleasant  one  that  every  man,  when  the 
regiment  arrived  there,  looked  as  fresh  as  when  he  left  the  armory  at 
Baltimore.  The  Maryland  regiment  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  the 
celebration  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  its  appearance. 
The  importance  attached  by  the  Boston  people  to  the  Fifth’s  visit 
particularly  was  sufficient  to  make  the  men  feel  elated.  At  the  depot 
an  immense  crowd  pressed  close  around  them.  The  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment’s  band  was  playing  when  the  train  arrived,  and  the 
first  sounds  which  caught  the  ears  of  visitors  were  the  strains  of 
“ Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 

The  march  commenced,  and  led  through  the  labyrinth  of  streets 
which  constitute  the  business  section  of  Boston.  It  was  an  inspiring- 
march  for  the  Maryland  soldiers.  The  windows  of  nearly  every 
house  were  filled  with  ladies.  Handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  their  hands, 
while  the  sidewalks  and  doorways  were  packed  with  the  business  men 
of  the  city  and  other  spectators,  all  lavishly  bestowing  their  applause. 
It  was  a fine  sight,  and  the  regiment  earned  the  commendations  it 
won,  marching  with  perfect  precision  in  columns  of  companies  in  a 
locality  where  frequent  wheeling  was  necessary.  When  the  regiment 
turned  into  High  Street,  in  the  district  which  had  been  rebuilt  since 
the  great  fire,  a large  business  house,  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
former  home  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  discovered  to  be  profusely 
decorated,  and  displayed  in  large  ornamental  letters  the  expression — 
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“ Welcome  to  the  Fifth  Maryland.”  On  every  street  in  the  mer- 
cantile section  through  which  the  regiment  passed  the  applause 
frequently  drowned  the  music.  On  State  Street  the  ovation  con- 
tinued. The  regiment  showed  to  good  advantage  from  the  balcony 
and  windows  of  the  old  State  House,  which  were  crowded,  and  on 
School  Street  Mayor  Cobb  received  a marching  salute. 

Ladies  filled  the  grounds  and  portico  of  the  new  State  House, 
where  Governor  Gaston  received  the  soldiers  of  Maryland.  Arriving 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  guard  was  posted  and  regular 
duties  were  assumed.  The  day  was  spent  in  camp.  Higher  com- 
mendation could  scarcely  have  been  expressed  than  that  uttered  by 
one  of  the  principal  Boston  dailies,  which  remarked  concerning  the 
Maryland  regiment: 

“Never  since  the  days  when  the  favorite  regiments  of  our  own  State  were 
returning  from  long  and  eventful  absence  has  the  drum-beat  rallied  to  door  and 
curbstone  more  eager  and  enthusiastic  welcomers.  Never  were  the  faces  of 
lookers-on  more  radiant  with  joy  and  pride,  or  cheers  and  hand-clappings  more 
hearty  and  contagious.  An  electric  stream  of  sympathy  ran  through  the  crowd, 
pressing  almost  lovingly  and  caressingly  on  the  ranks  of  the  Southerners,  and 
the  guests  seemed  worthy  of  it  all.  A finer-looking  body  of  citizen-soldiers 
never  paraded  our  streets.  Gentlemen,  too,  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  better 
sense  of  that  word,  so  much  over-used  both  North  and  South.  Soldiers  they 
clearly  are,  with  their  steady,  straightforward,  soldierly  bearing,  their  trim 
ranks  and  their  elastic  step.  As  men  and  gentlemen  they  are  again  our 
brothers  ; as  soldiers  they  are  under  the  old  flag  of  the  whole  country,  and  we 
are  by  so  much  the  richer  in  our  kin  and  the  stronger  in  our  national  strength. 
The  great  celebration  to  which  Boston  gives  herself  up  this  week  will  not  have 
been  in  vain  to  bring  this  to  realization.” 

The  first  dress-parade  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 
Among  the  other  Southern  organizations  at  the  celebration  were 
DeMolay  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  from  Richmond,  and  the 
Charleston  Light  Infantry.  This  last  battalion  brought  with  it  a 
crimson  flag,  embroidered,  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  with  the 
Roman  legend,  “ S.  P.  Q.  R.”  on  its  folds.  The  flag  once  belonged 
to  Colonel  William  Washington,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  the 
Maryland  men  regretted  heartily  that  they  had  not  brought  Pulaski’s 
banner  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A GREA  T TIME  IN  BOSTON. 
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* 

On  the  following  day  the  regiment,  as  a body  of  Maryland 
troops,  paid  their  tribute  to  the  heroic  dead  of  Bunker  Hill.  They 
went  to  Charlestown,  bearing  a superb  floral  offering  to  be  laid  on 
the  soldiers’  monument.  “Maryland’s  tribute  to  Massachusetts” 
were  the  words  on  the  mound  of  flowers.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
arrived  in  Boston  on  June  16,  with  the  Norfolk  Blues,  and  rode  in  an 
open  carriage  with  Commander  Taylor,,  of  Norfolk.  Governor  Lee’s 
presence  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  welcome.  At  2.30  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  on  June  16,  the  regiment  turned  out  for  the  day,  and 
marched  over  the  Charlestown  Bridge  to  the  monument  erected  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  inclosed  in  a public 
square  a short  distance  from  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Here  the 
Fifth  formed  three  sides  of  a square,  and  while  the  band  played  a 
dirge,  the  men  laid  the  shield  of  flowers,  five  feet  long  by  four  wide, 
at  the  foot  of  the  group  of  emblematic  figures  at  the  base  of  the 
monument.  The  Fifth  then  returned  to  Boston.  At  Haymarket 
Square  the  regiment  was  met  by  the  veteran  organizations  of  the 
Union  army,  Post  No.  7,  G.  A.  R.,  in  addition  to  the  soldiers  of 
General  Banks’  old  division,  and  about  forty  officers  from  the  different 
army  posts,  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  regiments, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  and  the  Third 
Wisconsin  and  the  Second  Massachusetts  regiments,  in  three  divi- 
sions aggregating  1200  men,  all  under  command  of  Colonel  Thomas 
M.  Kenney.  The  colors  to  be  presented  were  carried  furled  in  an 
oil-skin  case.  Governor  Gaston  and  staff,  Major-General  N.  P. 
Banks,  Vice-President  Wilson,  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  Mayor  Cobb  and  a large  delegation  of  aldermen  and  the 
business  men  of  Boston,  walked  in  the  ranks  of  the  veterans,  forming 
a notable  feature  of  the  display. 

It  was  in  fact  “Maryland  Day  ” at  the  celebration.  The  flag  was 
presented  on  Boston  Common.  Five  or  six  acres  of  lawn  had  been 
roped  off,  and  in  the  enclosure  the  Fifth  was  massed  in  column  by 
division.  Colonel  Kenney  introduced  General  Banks,  who  addressed 
Colonel  Jenkins  and  the  Fifth  as  follows  : 

“Mr.  Commander  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment:  The 
people  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  said,  engraved  upon  the  roc-ky  promontories 
called  the  ‘ Pillars  of  Hercules,’  where  Europe  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  these  words  — 'Ibi  deficit  orbis  ’ — ‘ Here  terminates  the  globe.’ 
This  incident  well  represents  the  exaggerated  and  selfish  patriotism  of  other 
times,  when  men  were  blinded  to  the  merits  and  even  the  existence  of  every- 
thing not  their  own.  It  is  a prejudice  not  yet  extinct.  There  are  traces  of  it, 
it  is  said,  even  in  this  enlightened  quarter  of  the  woild.  The  regiment  you 
command,  sir,  has  given  the  country  a loftier  example.  You  have  passed  in 
your  march  hither  the  boundaries  of  the  State  and  the  distinct  geographical 
section  to  which  you  belong.  It  is  not  often  that  so  large  a body  of  men,  from 
personal  and  patriotic  motives  alone,  has  traversed  so  extensive  a portion  of 
the  country.  It  is  an  example  which  must  have  an  enduring  and  beneficial 
influence.  It  will  give  us,  if  more  generally  adopted,  an  opportunity  at  least 
to  know  each  other,  which  the  unpropitious  destiny  of  the  times  so  long  denied 
us.  It  will  shut  out  from  our  hearts  more  or  less  of  that  narrow  provincial 
spirit  which  has  misled  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  will  help  us 
to  reject  that  barbarous  maxim,  so  potent  in  other  times  and  so  potent  now — 
'■hospes  hos/is ,’  ‘ every  stranger  is  an  enemy,’  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  more 
exalted  idea  of  duty  taught  by  the  sages  of  antiquity  and  in  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  to  which  the  genius  of  Fenelon  gave  immortality  when  he  said, 
‘ I prefer  my  friend  to  myself,  my  relatives  to  my  friends,  my  country  to  my 
relatives,  and  humanity  to  my  country.’  It  is  this  spirit,  I doubt  not,  which  has 
fortified  and  prospered  your  progress  hither.  Neither  your  people  nor  ours 
may  fully  appreciate  its  importance  or  character,  but  the  generations  that 
succeed  us  will  rightly  estimate  its  value,  and  accord  to  it  the  veneration  of 
that  spirit  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  equality,  'liberty,  national  pros- 
perity and  power.  For  this  we  welcome  you,  one  and  all,  with  our  whole 
hearts,  in  behalf  of  all  our  people,  to  the  soil  of  Massachusetts. 

“ It  is  an  auspicious  moment,  and  a patriotic  as  well  as  a fraternal  duty,  that 
leads  you  hither.  To-morrow  closes  the  century  that  has  passed  since  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  sixty  days  that  elapsed  after  the  surprise  of  the 
Americans  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  and 
the  greater  surprise  of  the  British  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  had  awakened 
the  people  from  their  halcyon  dreams  of  peace  to  the  stern  realities  of  war. 
They  had  ceased  to  be  colonists,  and  were  Americans.  From  all  quarters  they 
hurried  to  the  new  theatre  of  action,  with  noble  aspirations  and  purposes.  The 
beleaguered  British  troops  well  knew  they  must  extend  their  line  of  defense 
beyond  the  limits  of  Boston,  or  evacuate  the  town.  They  determined,  there- 
fore, to  occupy  the  heights  of  Charlestown.  But  the  colonists,  in  this  brief 
period,  had  become  a nation,  and  with  sublime  audacity  they  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  sovereign  power.  They  divined  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 
Impromptu  armies  recognized  impromptu  leaders,  and  they  seized  the  strategic 
points  of  the  situation.  A hundred  years  ago,  this  very  night,  they  silently 
moved  to  Bunker  Hill  and  fortified  its  heights.  A hundred  years  ago  to-morrow 
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the  British  troops  hurried  across  the  channel  to  dislodge  them.  The  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  the  continent  was  the  stake  at  issue.  Hence  came  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  We  don’t  care  to  remember  whether  it  was  a victory  or  a 
defeat.  Official  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  sworn  affidavits 
of  the  people  disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  sanguinary  results  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  but  at  Bunker  Hill  the  flag  of  the  new  country  was  unfurled, 
with  ‘Independence,  Union  and  Liberty  ’ emblazoned  on  its  folds;  and  from 
that  day  dates  American  civilization.  It  gave  Washington  and  Warren,  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  Hancock  and  Henry.  It  gave  us  the  greater  centenary  of  the 
approaching  year.  It  was  a battle  fought  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
country  ; and  to  give  it  vitality  here  and  everywhere  it  must  be  accepted  and 
■honored  by  the  country. 

“This  is  the  recognition  which  you,  with  other  organizations  from  distant 
sections  of  the  republic,  bring  to  our  patriotic  pageant.  For  this  we  thank 
you  ; for  this  the  countless  thousands  that  will  throng  our  streets  to-morrow 
will  honor  the  name  and  flag  you  bear.  And  if  men  there  were  none,  there 
are  yet,  as  Milton  tells  us,  millions  of  spiritual  creatures  that  walk  the  earth 
unseen,  both  when  vve  wake  and  when  we  sleep,  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
you.  It  is  a providential  duty  which  occupies  our  time.  We  celebrate  the 
events  that  first  greeted  the  now  closing  century,  but  the  commemoration  itself 
opens  another  greater  than  that  which  is  past.  It  may,  perhaps,  witness  the 
adoption  of  our  institutions  by  more  extended  and  populous  portions  of  the 
globe.  To  assist  in  that  work,  we  must  be  able  to  recover  from  our  own 
calamities,  and  heal  our  own  dissensions  from  whatever  cause  or  hand  they 
come.  Reconciliation  and  peace  are  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  our 
destiny.  Without  the  advantages  of  liberty,  the  sacrifices  of  war,  the  marvels 
of  invention  and  the  triumphs  of  industry,  the  treasures  of  earth  and  sea  are 
unavailing.  Peace  is  not  the  offspring  of  force.  It  must  exist  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  our  own.  This  we  desire,  and  for  it  we  labor  to  the  end. 

“It  is  with  these  sentiments,  Colonel  Jenkins,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  con- 
tribute something  not  unworthy  of  preservation  to  the  memories  of  the  day, 
that  my  associates  request  me  to  present  to  you  and  your  command  a regi- 
mental stand  of  colors,  as  an  evidence  of  their  respect  and  a memorial  of  your 
visit  to  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  unostentatious  gift  of  earnest  and  patriotic 
men,  officers  and  soldiers  of  past  military  organizations  of  the  State,  chiefly 
representing  Post  No.  7 of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  a division 
which  I had  the  honor  to  command  ; but  if  it  were  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
the  State  it  could  not  better  represent  their  good  wishes  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  your  command.  In  their  names  I ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a 
memorial  of  their  kind  consideration  and  regard  for  your  command  and  its 
interests.  Colonel,  we  respect  the  State  of  Maryland  as  one  of  the  sister  States 
of  the  republic  ; we  honor  her  for  the  example  of  religious  tolerance  which  she 
first  gave  the  continent;  we  appreciate  the  excellence  of  her  military  organi- 
zations which  you  so  well  represent ; we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  her 
people;  we  hope  that  Massachusetts  may  remain  in  concord  and  amity  with 
her  forever,  and  that  whatever  glories  or  sorrows  that  they  may  have  shared 
in  the  past,  or  may  yet  share  in  the  future,  may  be  directed  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.” 

General  Banks  then  had  the  flag  presented.  Colonel  Jenkins,  in 
receiving  it,  said : 

“ General  Banks  : To  yourself  and  the  members  of  Post  No.  7 of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  on  behalf  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  M.  N.  G.,  I beg  to 
return  my  most  sincere  thanks.  With  a keen  conception  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  language  at  my  command  properly  to  convey  to  you  our  profound  sense  of 
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the  honor  conferred  upon  us,  I can  yet  assure  you  that  the  sentiments  so 
eloquently  expressed  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  my  men  and  meet  there  a 
warm  and  hearty  response.  Coming  to  add  our  humble  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  by  joining  in  the  grand  national  ceremonial  of 
to-morrow,  we  have  been  made  to  feel  that  the  descendants  of  Smallwood  and 
Howard  are  no  strangers  among  the  sons  of  Prescott  and  Warren.  This 
elegant  symbol  of  our  nationality  we  receive,  not  only  as  a gift  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  but  we  accept  it  as  a sacred  trust  confided  to  our  keeping.  We 
will  cherish  it  as  mature  manhood  cherishes  the  recollections  of  a fond  mother’s 
early  lovej  we  will  care  for  it  faithfully,  and  protect  it,  if  need  be,  with  our 
lives.  This  standard  will  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  our  people  as  the 
tangible  evidence  of  your  brotherly  love,  and  henceforth,  under  its  protecting 
folds,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  will  be' 
found  shoulder  to  shoulder.” 

So  the  speeches  ended  amid  glowing  enthusiasm  and  the  best  of 
good  feeling.  The  flag  was  of  the  regulation  army  size,  suitably 
inscribed  with  the  date  and  the  occasion  of  the  presentation.  One  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  men  handed  it  to  Color-Sergeant  McGraw,  of  the  Fifth, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  between  the 
States  at  Appomattox.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  about  fifty  thousand 
people,  the  Fifth  held  a dress-parade.  The  men  were  in  the  mood 
which  made  them  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  go  through  a 
dress-parade  in  as  perfect  a manner  as  such  a performance  could  be 
.made;  they  were  on  their  mettle.  They  elicited  tumultuous  and 
delighted  applause. 

General  Banks’  address,  in  presenting  the  flag,  was  the  type  of  the 
speeches  made  by  all  of  the  other  orators  of  the  celebration — liberal, 
cordial,  and  characterized  by  a spirit  of  elevated  patriotism  which 
warmed  the  visiting  soldiers’  hearts.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Mayor  Cobb  and  the  Council  of  Boston  gave  a reception  to 
strangers  and  invited  guests  at  the  Music  Hall.  It  was  a memor- 
able reception,  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  country  being 
present.  The  house  was  beautifully  ornamented,  and  on  the  stage 
were  Vice-President  Wilson,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  General  William 
T.  Sherman,  General  A.  E.  Burnside,  and  others  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts,  and  Virginia.  Patriotic  and  eloquent  speeches 
were  made,  which  all  the  country  read  the  next  day  in  newspaper 
reports. 

Mayor  Cobb,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  reviewed  the  events 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
“ Remembering  these  things,  we  of  the  East  do  more  than  willingly 
accord  to  the  people  of  the  West  and  South  an  equal  share  in  the 
proud  and  grateful  memories  that  belong  to  our  centennial  celebration, 
and  we  on  our  side  shall  claim  an  equal  share  in  theirs  as  they  recur 
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from  time  to  time  from  ’75  to  ’82.  Here,  in  Boston,  I do  not  know 
a single  voice  at  variance  with  the  sentiment  of  restored  amity  ; and 
that  it  is  shared  by  yourselves,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  is  evidenced 
by  your  presence  here  to-night.  You  may  have  desired  the  issue  of 
the  war  to  have  been  other  than  it  was,  and  may  have  felt  for  a long 
time  that  all  was  lost,  save  honor.  I respect  your  convictions,  but  I 
believe  you  are  wise  enough  and  magnanimous  enough  to  acquiesce 
loyally  now  and  in  the  end  cheerfully  in  the  arbitrament  of  the  God 
4of  battles,  assured,  as  you  must  be,  that  the  overruling  Providence  is 
wiser  than  our  wishes,  and  knows  how  to  bestow  richer  benefits  than 
those  it  withholds  ; assured,  too,  that  whatever  was  good  and  right 
in  the  lost  cause  is  not  finally  lost,  and  that  whatever  was  false  or 
wrong  in  the  winning  cause  cannot  permanently  triumph.  The 
Almighty  reigns,  and  shapes  results  more  beneficially  and  more 
righteously  than  man  can.” 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  the  Eutaw  flag  of  the  Charleston  (South 
Carolina)  Infantry  was  carried,  amid  cheers,  to  the  platform.  The 
other  speakers  were  Colonel  A.  O.  Andrews,  of  Charleston,  General 
Lee,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  and  General  Kilpatrick. 

The  next  day  (June  17)  was  the  great  day  of  the  celebration,  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle.  There  was  a procession  seven  miles 
long,  and  thirty  thousand  men  were  in  line.  The  first  events  were 
a review  of  the  Massachusetts  militia  and  a procession  of  the  Charles- 
town “Antiques  and  Horribles,”  the  latter  suggesting  a mardi gras 
pageant.  The  procession  was  reviewed  by  Governor  Gaston.  Major- 
General  B.  F.  Butler  commanded  the  division.  There  were  ten 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  parade,  and  seven  thousand  of  them  were 
Massachusetts  men.  The  soldiers  from  New  York,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  were  highly  complimented. 
The  streets  on  which  the  procession  moved  were  closed  by  ropes  to 
vehicles.  The  men  in  the  parade  began  their  long  march  at  1 P.  M., 
the  Fifth  Maryland  having  the  left  of  the  line,  and  General  Butler 
remarked,  “Always  the  best  reserved  for  the  last.”  Two  companies 
of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery  acted  as  an  escort  to  the  division, 
which  comprised  the  city  and  State  officials,  with  their  guests,  the 
Mayors  of  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Galveston,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  Alderman  Mackey,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Vice-President  Wilson, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  Senators  Boutwell  and  Dawes,  the  Governors 
of  all  the  other  Nevv  England  States,  and  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi,  and  Michigan,  besides  other  dignitaries.  In  the  proces- 
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sion  were  also  a number  of  cadet  organizations,  G.  A.  R.  posts,  lodges 
of  the  American  Mechanics,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  Tem- 
plar, the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Roman  Catholic  societies. 
The  parade  also  included  a trades’  display.  At  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  where  the  procession  ended,  the  people  gathered  in  a 
mammoth  tent.  It  was  six  o’clock  when  the  exercises  began,  and 
they  were  necessarily  curtailed.  George  Washington  Warren  pre- 
sided, and  General  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  made  the  oration,  which  was 
confined  to  a graphic  description  of  the  battle  and  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  burial  of  all  sectional  animosity.  Speeches  were  also 
made  by  General  Sherman,  Governor  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Governor  Beadle,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Fifth  Maryland  was  entertained  in  the  evening  by  the  Somer- 
set Club.  All  parts  of  the  city  blazed  with  fire-works  and  a general 
illumination.  On  the  day  following,  the  Fifth  went  to  Nantasket 
Beach,  about  twelve  miles  from  Boston,  and  enjoyed  a clam-bake, 
arranged  on  a colossal  scale.  The  men  wore  their  overcoats,  as  a 
heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  a cold  east  wind,  was  falling.  Neither 
the  officers  nor  the  men  carried  arms,  and  the  band  was  left  behind. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Loney  had  command.  The  Fifth’s  special  hosts 
were  the  Charlestown  Cadets  and  two  companies  of  the  Fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment.  Among  others  of  the  party  were  the  Washing- 
ton Light  Infantry,  the  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, as  guests  to  General  Chas.  Devens,  Jr.,  Richard  Frothing- 
ham,  Colonel  Kenney,  of  Post  No.  7,  and  the  field  and  staff  of  the 
Fifth  Massachusetts,  who  were  also  the  hosts  of  the  Maryland  men. 
The  party  boarded  the  steamer  Governor  Andrews , and  passed  out 
of  the  harbor,  by  Fort  Warren,  to  Nantasket  Beach.  “ Between  the 
drops,”  the  party  marched  up  the  long  pier  and  over  the  beach  to 
the  Seaside  Hotel.  There  the  clams  were  baking.  The  guests  were 
escorted  to  a great  dining-room,  opened  for  the  first  time.  They 
watched  the  process  of  cooking  the  clams  with  a great  deal  of 
interest.  A deep  pit  had  been  dug  near  the  beach,  within  sight  of 
the  waves.  A fire  had  been  kindled  several  days  before,  and  covered 
with  a great  pile  of  stones,  which  were  almost  red-hot.  After  the 
visitors  arrived,  the  stones  were  covered  with  piles  of  wet  seaweed, 
and  on  top  of  the  huge  mass  forty-five  bushels  of  clams  were  placed. 
Over  the  clams  was  a layer  of  fish — twelve  bushels  of  thetn.  Over 
this  a canvass  covering  was  thrown,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
more  seaweed.  When  the  clams  and  fish  were  done  to  a turn,  the 
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work  of  serving  clam-chowder  began.  The  preparations  had  given 
every  one,  for  once  at  least,  a keen  appetite  for  chowder.  Speeches 
were  made,  and  the  visitors  had  a glorious  experience,  in  spite  of  the 
rain. 

The  Fifth  had  a novel  experience  on  the  next  and  last  day 
(Saturday).  The  regiment  went  to  the  beautiful  country  home  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Emerson  Baker,  one  of  the  millionaires  of  Massachusetts, 
and  there  witnessed  the  ceremonies,  solemnly  conducted,  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  a pig-sty.  Mr.  Baker’s  home  was  near  Wellesley, 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  This  “ piggery  ” was  to  endure 
through  many  generations  both  of  pigs  and  men.  The  corner-stone 
laying  was  a brilliant  success  as  a pageant.  The  Fifth  left  Boston  on 
a special  train,  escorted  bv  a detachment  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  accompanied  by  the  Marine  Band  and  about  four  hun- 
dred other  invited  guests.  Another  train  brought  such  distinguished 
guests  as  Governor  Gaston,  General  Banks,  General  Andrew 
Denison,  then  the  Postmaster  of  Baltimore,  Ex-Governor  Howard, 
of  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  Ginery  Twichell,  Colonel  A.  O.  Andrews, 
and  others.  The  great  crowd  suggested  nothing  so  strongly  as  a 
sort  of  military  picnic  in  a beautiful  park.  Governor  Gaston  was 
received  by  the  Fifth  Maryland  men,  drawn  up  on  a spacious  lawn. 
Escorted  by  Colonel  Jenkins,  Mr.  Baker,  the  genial  host,  came  down 
to  a position  before  the  colors,  the  regiment  standing  at  “ present 
arms,”  and  told  the  guests  that  they  were  expected  to  have  as  good 
a time  as  could  be  made  possible  by  him,  that  they  were  all  cordially 
welcome,  and  that  there  were  accommodations  for  them  until  the 
Fourth  of  July,  if  they  would  stay  that  long.  The  affair  had  been 
arranged  by  him  two  months  before,  and  all  of  the  great  number  of 
invitations  issued  bore  pictures  of  pigs.  When  the  guests  first  drew 
near  the  house  of  Mr.  Baker,  strange  sights  had  been  witnessed 
along  the  road.  The  carriage  once  owned  by  Governor  Curtis,  in 
which  Lafayette  rode  when  he  visited  America  for  the  last  time,  with 
dozens  of  other  curious  vehicles,  such  as  a ship  and  a hogshead  on 
wheels  drawn  by  a blind  horse,  masked  with  a pig’s  head,  awaited  the 
visitors.  The  “ Babes  in  the  Wood  ” were  seen,  but  they  appeared 
to  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  “ Time,”  with  his 
scythe  and  hour-glass,  also  appeared,  but  without  making  any 
dispiriting  remarks.  Three  black  bears  in  a log  stockade  were 
found  in  a grove  near  the  house,  and  not  far  from  either  was  a half- 
hogshead filled  with  New  England  rum.  This  place  bore  the  formi- 
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dable  title  of  “ The  Devil’s  Den,”  but  very  few  of  the  visitors  were 
afraid  of  it.  Claret  punch,  ad  infinitum , was  found  in  a thatched 
hut.  The  floor  of  this  place  was  so  springy,  that  walking  on  it  was 
sometimes  attended  by  astonishing  leaps  by  the  equally  astonished 
walkers.  A great  tent  had  been  erected,  and  in  it  were  seats  lor  two 
thousand  people.  Lunch  was  served  at  11.30  A.  M.  and  dinner  two 
or  three  hours  later. 

The  place  where  the  corner-stone  laying  took  place  was  some 
distance  from  the  residence.  Close  by  the  “ piggery  ” was  a plat- 
form for  five  hundred  people,  and  on  a hillside  were  one  thousand 
chairs.  A marshal  in  court  dress  led  the  way  to  the  “ piggery.”  In 
the  pen  were  five  or  six  pigs  and  two  buffaloes.  A granite  block  hung 
from  a derrick,  ready  to  be  placed  in  position.  Music  opened  the 
exercises,  and  then  followed  addresses  on  pigs  and  patriotism,  but 
chiefly  pigs,  by  Governor  Gaston,  Colonel  Andrews,  C.  B.  Farnworth, 
and  others.  Mr.  Baker  then  called  for  Colonel  Jenkins,  whom  he 
said  was  lean,  but  not  spare-ribbed ; and  when  the  Colonel  came  for- 
ward, a large  box  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Baker  drew  forth  two  young 
pigs,  which  he  handed  to  Colonel  Jenkins  with  much  formality,  while 
the  Maryland  men  sent  up  three  lusty  cheers  for  “ our  pigs.” 
Colonel  Jenkins,  Governor  Gaston,  Colonel  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Farnworth  then  leveled  the  stone  into  its  place,  and  the  ceremonies 
were  over.  Mr.  Baker  continued  his  entertainment  of  the  visitors  in 
the  same  royal  manner  until  they  left.  The  two  pigs,  which  were 
named  respectively  “ Loney  ” and  Pontier,”  were  sent  home  by  the 
Fifth.  They  arrived  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  were  received  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway  by  a mock  parade  with  a calithumpian  band,  all  in 
command  of  Geo.  R.  McGee,  who  rode  a little  black  mule.  They 
were  carried  triumphantly  in  the  procession  to  the  armory  in  Balti- 
more. A beautifully  engrossed  set  of  resolutions  hangs  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  armory  as  a memorial  of  the  trip. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  S TRIKES  OF  7877. 

RAILROADS  REDUCE  WAGES  AND  A STRIKE  IS  THE  RESULT. — 
THE  STRIKE  SPREADS. — FEARS  FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY. — THE  FIFTH 
ORDERED  TO  CUMBERLAND. — THE  GOVERNOR’S  PROCLAMATION. 
— SALOONS  CLOSED. — THE  REGIMENT  STARTS  FOR  CAMDEN 
STATION. 


The  railroad  strikes  of July,  1877, 
which  were  primarily  caused  by  the 
“hard  times”  prevailing,  resulted 
in  one  of  the  most  formidable  out- 
bursts of  domestic  violence  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  the  Federal  army 
for  its  suppression.  The  Fifth  was, 
at  an  unexpected  time,  called  upon 
to  assist  in  a large  degree  in  de- 
fense of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  regiment  discharged  its  duty 
most  creditably  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  strike  in  Maryland  was  the  action  taken  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  reducing  the  pay  of 
their  employes.  On  July  nth  the  following  announcement  was 
decided  upon  by  the  company  and  then  posted  in  all  places  on  the 
line  of  that  railroad  : 


Colonel  Wm.  P.  Zollinger. 


“ To  the  Officers  and  Employes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  : 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  held  this  day,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
“ Whereas , The  depression  in  the  general  business  interests  of  the  country 
continues,  thus  seriously  affecting  the  usual  earnings  of  railway  companies,  and 
rendering  a further  reduction  of  expenses  necessary,  therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  a reduction  of  ten  per  cent  be  made  in  the  present  compen- 
sation of  all  officers  and  employes  of  every  grade  in  the  service  of  this  com- 
pany where  the  amount  received  exceeds  one  dollar  per  day,  to  take  effect  on 
and  after  July  16th  instant. 

“ Resolved , That  the  said  reduction  shall  apply  to  the  Main  Stem  and  branches 
east  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  to  the  Trans-Ohio  Divisions,  and  that  it  shall 
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embrace  all  roads  leased  or  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company. 

“ It  is  hoped  that  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company  will  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  and  concur  cordially  in  this  action. 

“ The  Board  postponed  action  until  some  time  after  its  great  competitors, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  New  York 
and  Erie  Companies  had  made  similar  reductions  in  pay,  with  the  hope  that 
this  necessity  would  be  obviated.  In  this  they  have  been  disappointed. 

“The  President,  in  announcing  the  decision  of  the  Board,  takes  occasion  to 
express  the  conviction  and  expectation  that  every  officer  and  man  in  the  ser- 
vice will  cheerfully  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  reduction,  and  earnestly 
co-operate  in  every  measure  of  judicious  economy  necessary  to  aid  in  main- 
taining effectively  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the  company. 

“John  \V.  Garrett,  President." 

The  greatest  discontent  followed  this  announcement.  A strike  of 
all  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  road  took 
place,  and  the  strikers  lost  no  time  in  causing  it  to  be  generally 
understood  that  they  intended  to  allow  nobody  to  take  their  places. 
This,  of  course,  resulted  in  a collision  with  the  railroad  company. 
Violence  was  first  offered  to  men  who  attempted  to  run  trains  at 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  and  soon  extended  to  Cumberland. 
The  local  authorities  there  were  unable  to*  cope  with  the  strikers,  and 
Governor  Carroll  decided  to  send  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  regiments  to 
Cumberland,  giving  the  following  order  to  General  Herbert: 

“ Baltimore,  July  20,  1877. 

“ Brigadier-General  Herbert,  Commanding  First  Brigade , Maryland  National 
Guard : 

“ Sir  : You  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  your  command  to 
Cumberland,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  riot  and  lawlessness  on  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  this  State,  and  there  await  further  orders. 

“ Yours,  etc.,  John  Lee  Carroll.’’ 

About  the  same  time  the  Governor  issued  a proclamation,  which 
was  distributed  at  Cumberland  and  other  places  along  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  Maryland.  The  proclamation  read 
as  follows : 

“Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive  that  combina- 
tions of  men  have  been  formed  at  various  points  along  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  this  State,  and  that  a conspiracy  exists,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  impede  the  traffic  and  interfere  with  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  said  railroad  company  ; and, 

“ Whereas,  Various  acts  of  lawlessness  and  intimidation  to  effect  this  purpose 
have  been  perpetrated  in  this  State  by  bodies  of  men  with  whom  the  local 
authorities  are,  in  some  instances,  incompetent  to  deal ; and, 

“ Whereas,  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  good  order  should  everywhere 
prevail,  and  that  citizens  of  every  class  should  be  protected  ; 
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“Therefore,  I,  John  Lee  Carroll,  Governor  of  Maryland,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me,  do  hereby  issue  this  proclamation,  calling  upon  all 
citizens  of  this  State  to  abstain  from  acts  of  lawlessness,  and  to  aid  the  lawful 
authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  this  20th  day  of  July,  1877. 

“ John  Lee  Carroll,  Governor. 

“ By  the  Governor  : 

“ R.  C.  Holliday,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Police  Commissioners  took  the  precaution  of  publishing  the 
notice  which  follows : 

“ Office  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners, 
“Baltimore,  July  20,  1877. 

“ On  account  of  the  riot  now  prevailing  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  deem  it  prudent  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
them  by  section  S18  of  the  Police  Laws,  to  order  all  the  bar-rooms,  bars, 
drinking-houses,  and  all  other  places  where  liquor  is  usually  sold  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  to  be  closed  until  further  notice.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

“ W.  H.  B.  Fusselbaugh,  President." 

Fears  were  entertained  on  Friday  that  the  Pan  Handle  route’s 
employes  would  join  thd  strikers,  and,  in  fact,  thoughtful  men 
regarded  it  as  very  possible  that  the  strike  would  spread  to  nearly 
every  railroad  centre  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States,  and  go 
so  far  by  its  own  momentum  as  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a con- 
dition of  anarchy  ; nor  were  the  sure  signs  wanting  that  there  were 
men  in  every  section  who  would  greet  with  delight  an  opportunity 
to  cast  aside  all  social  and  legal  restrictions,  and  make  the  one  symbol 
of  power  the  red  flag  of  communism.  The  news  received  in  Balti- 
more during  the  day  from  chief  places  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  road  was  not  reassuring.  The  temper 
of  the  men  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  roads 
was  the  subject  of  gloomy  dispatches.  Ominous  conjectures  as  to 
their  future  action  were  everywhere  made.  Strikes  were  hourly 
apprehended  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road,  as  well  as  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  line.  Crowds  assembled  at  the 
newspaper  offices.  The  strike  was  the  universal  subject  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  business  men  and  working  people  of  Baltimore,  but 
outwardly  the  city  was  quiet  enough.  One  bulletin  after  another 
announced  how  rapidly  the  strike  was  spreading.  Little  groups  of 
men  gathered  at  the  street-corners,  but  still  without  any  alarming 
signs  of  excitement,  though  it  was  known  that  the  strike  had  extended 
to  Cumberland,  that  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  threatened,  and  that  in 
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Pennsylvania  the  State  military  forces,  near  the  places  immediately 
affected,  had  been  called  out  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  men 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  roads.  The  Western  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  was  blockaded.  On  the  Erie  line,  the  situation 
was  nearly  as  bad.  The  militia  of  New  York  had  also  been  called 
out,  and  appeals  for  Federal  aid  were  being  made  from  many  quarters. 

After  Colonel  Loney  resigned,  in  May,  1877,  the  regiment  was  at  a 
lower  ebb,  numerically,  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history  ; and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  riots,  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
did  not  number  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  ft  is  a fact  of 
no  little  credit  to  the  regiment,  that  when  it  marched  from  the  armory 
to  Camden  Station  on  the  afternoon  of  July  20,  1877,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  muskets  in  line.  But  this  represented 
some  work.  The  colors  were  hoisted  at  the  armory,  and  during  the 
afternoon  a corps  of  messenger  boys  were  kept  hurrying  from  place 
to  place  notifying  the  men,  while  others  were  summoned  by  their 
officers  personally. 

When  apprehensions  of  a riot  began  to  be  entertained,  about  fifteen 
men  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  ten  of  whom  were  members  of  Company 
C,  were  at  Willow  Springs,  a little  summer  resort  on  the  north  side 
of  the  P.atapsco  river,  opposite  Fort  Carroll,  enjoying  a short  holiday. 
It  was  a very  popular  place  among  some  of  the  members  of  the  regi- 
ment. These  campers  had  to  be  summoned,  and  they  were  at  their 
post  at  Camden  Station  early  on  Friday  evening. 

By  3.30  P.  M.  all  of  the  men  in  the  city  connected  with  the  regi- 
ment were  at  the  armory.  What  explanation  they  needed  was  given 
in  a few  emphatic  words. 

It  was  no  holiday  parade  that  they  were  to  start  upon,  nor  was 
there  a Cape  May  camp  at  its  end.  Looking  back  upon  that  eventful 
summer  afternoon,  over  an  interval  of  more  than  eleven  years,  it  is  not 
easy  to  appreciate  the  view  which  the  men  of  the  Fifth  took  of  the 
situation.  What  a few  hours  might  bring  forth  could  not  be  conjec- 
tured, but  the  young  soldiers  suddenly  found  their  mettle  put  to  the 
severest  test ; severer,  perhaps,  than  that  of  suddenly  being  called  to 
war.  It  was  a situation  calling  for  more  than  courage.  If  they  were 
to  do  their  duty  well,  they  were  to  behave  with  moderation,  and  to 
show  self-restraint  as  well  as  an  unflinching  front.  In  warfare,  their 
plain  duty  would  have  been  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  damage 
to  any  declared  enemy  in  arms.  In  quelling  a riot,  they  were  to 
repress  all  riotous  demonstrations  and  actions,  but  with  the  least 
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possible  damage.  Old  soldiers  had  found  it  a trying  position,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  to  the  young  men  of  the  Fifth. 

The  regiment  was  without  a colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 
The  command,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  fell  upon  Captain  William  P. 
t Zollinger.  Twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  were  distributed  to  each 
man.  At  6.40  o’clock  the  assembly  was  sounded,  and  about  seven 
o’clock  the  regiment  left  the  armory.  Company  H had  the  right  of 
the  line,  and  Company  C,  commanded  bv  Captain  R.  P.  Brown,  the 
left.  At  the  corner  of  Eutaw  and  Franklin  streets  the  regiment 
passed  a crowd  consisting  principally  of  boys  and  young  men,  who 
threw'  a small  volley  of  stones  at  the  soldiers.  But  little  harm  was 
done  by  the  stones,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  THE  MOB. 

THE  CROWD  BEGIN  THE  ASSAULT. — “LEFT  FRONT  INTO  LINE, 
DOUBLE  TIME!” — “BATTALION,  HALT  !” — “FIX  BAYONETS!” — 
THEN  THE  DASH  WAS  MADE  AND  THE  STATION  WAS  REACHED. — 
THE  INJURED. — THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  TRAIN. — THE  FIRE  ALARM. 
— “CHARGE  BAYONETS!” — HOW  THE  REGIMENT  WAS  HANDLED. 
— THE  ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CUMBERLAND  REVOKED. 

Down  Eutaw  Street  the  regiment  marched  in  column  of  fours. 
Pratt  Street  had  been  passed,  when  the  crowd  grew  seriously  hostile. 
Near  Camden  Street  a great  mass  of  people  blocked  the  way,  and 
the  stones  commenced  to  fly,  and  shouts  and  yells  arose.  There  was 
no  eloquence  wasted  on  the  mob,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  men  in 
it  to  get  out  of  the  way.  They  were  in  no  humor  to  be  coaxed ; 
and  it  was  clear  to  every  one,  that  amidst  the  raging  and  increasing 
excitement,  either  the  crowd  or  the  regiment  would  have  to  make 
way.  So,  as  the  regiment  drew  near  to  Camden  Street,  the  command, 
“Companies  left  front  into  line,  double  time!”  was  given,  and  the 
company  front  swung  its  solid  line  across  the  street  from  curb  to  curb, 
while  a similar  solid  line  was  formed  in  the  rear.  For  a short  time, 
a regiment  one  thousand  strong  could  not  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose more  effectually. 

“ Battalion,  halt !”  was  the  next  order,  and  the  next,  “ fix  bayonets !” 
gave  the  mob  an  idea  of  what  was  intended.  “ Carry  arms  !”  was 
the  command  then  given ; and  with  the  men  in  a position  in 
which  arms,  shoulders,  and  rifle-barrels  could  be  used  as  levers  and 
fulcrums,  the  last  order  of  the  movement,  “ forward,  march  !”  was 
given  by  the  captain  commanding,  and  the  regiment  went  through 
and  over  the  crowd.  When  the  men  who  had  made  themselves  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  had  picked  themselves  up,  and  some 
distinct  purpose  had  been  formed  by  the  crowd,  the  regiment  was  in 
the  depot,  and  the  entrance  guarded  by  the  sentinels  of  the  Fifth, 
who  had  relieved  the  three  policemen  who  were  guarding  the  doors. 
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Shots  were  fired  during  the  short  struggle,  and  a storm  of  yells  and 
curses  followed  the  soldiers,  the  railway  officers  being  called  by  name. 

Twenty  or  more  of  the  men,  chiefly  those  of  Companies  C and  H, 
were  hurt  by  the  volleys  of  stones,  and  had  to  be  supported  by  their 
comrades.  In  the  depot  were  the  chief  civil  authorities  of  the  city 
and  some  of  the  prominent  officers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The 
mob’s  purpose  was  soon  formed;  it  was  to  prevent  either  the  Fifth 
or  the  Sixth  regiment  from  going  to  Cumberland.  In  this  the  mob 
was  successful,  not  by  a forcible  resistance,  but  by  the  riotous  events 
of  the  hour  which  followed.  The  train  which  had  been  ordered  to 
take  the  Fifth  to  Cumberland  stood  under  one  of  the  passenger 
sheds.  It  consisted  of  ten  ordinary  cars  and  a Pullman  car  for  the 
officers.  Steam  was  up  on  the  engine  and  all  was  ready  for  departure, 
when  the  mob  surged  into  Barre  Street,  and  in  an  instant  occupied 
the  place.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  driven  from  the  cab,  and 
the  locomotive  soon  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  collision 
with  a brick  house,  so  many  were  the  bricks  lying  around  and  on  it. 
In  a few  minutes  the  engine  was  disabled.  As  the  darkness  increased, 
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the  rioters  took  bolder  measures.  On  the  Fifth  the  work  of  guarding 
the  greater  part  of  the  immense  amount  of  property  in  and  around 
the  depot  devolved,  and  the  men  responded  to  the  call  in  a manner 
for  which  they  never  had  any  occasion  afterwards  to  apologize. 

It  was  not  long  before  fire,  always  tire  rioter’s  most  formidable 
weapon,  began  to  be  used  by  the  mob.  The  train-dispatcher’s  office 
was  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  the  cars  began  to 
burn.  The  wood-work  of  the  lower  part  of  the  depot  itself  caught 
fire.  The  bells  of  the  fire-engine  houses  told  where  the  fire  was,  and 
the  men  of  the  department  answered  quickly  enough,  but  the  lines  of 
hose  were  cut  and  the  firemen  driven  away.  The  depot  was  the 
center  of  one  surging  mass,  extending  all  around  it,  “ Burn  them 
out !”  “ Hang  them  !”  “ Shoot  them  !”  were  the  shouts  being  constantly 
uttered,  having  reference  to  the  railroad  officials.  The  worst  was  to 
be  feared,  and  Governor  Carroll,  after  a consultation  with  the  city 
and  police  officials,  sent  this  telegram  to  President  Hayes: 

Camden  Station,  July  21. 

His  Excellency  R.  B.  Hayes  : 

Sir: — An  assemblage  of  rioters  that  cannot  be  dispersed  by  any  force  at  my 
command  has  taken  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  depot  here, 
set  fire  to  the  same,  and  have  driven  off  all  the  firemen  who  attempted  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  ; and  it  is  impossible,  with  the  force  at  my  command,  to  disperse 
the  rioters.  Under  the  circumstances,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  I 
call  upon  you,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  furnish  the  force  necessary 
to  protect  the  State  against  domestic  violence.  The  Legislature  is  not  in 
session,  and  cannot  be  convened  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency. 

(Signed)  John  Lee  Carroll,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

A reply  soon  came.  It  was  the  following: 

Soldiers’  Home,  Washington,  July  21. 

To  Governor  John  Lee  Carroll,  Baltimore , Aid. 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  aid  you  to  the  extent  of  his 
power.  Available  troops  will  be  sept,  but  a call  upon  neighboring  States  will 
probably  be  necessary.  Communicate  with  me  here,  and  I will  advise  you 
more  definitely  in  a short  time. 

(Signed)  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  despatch  given  below  came  shortly  after: 

Soldiers’  Home,  July  21. 

Gen.  Thomas  M.  Vincent,  Acting  Adjutant-General,  has  been  ordered  to 
send  to  your  aid  any  available  force,  especially  artillery  from  Fort  McHenry, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  very  useful.  If  General  French  can  be  spared 
from  West  Virginia,  he  will  be  sent  to  your  aid.  Address  any  further  commu- 
nication to-night  to  General  Vincent,  who  has  full  authority. 

George  W.  McCrary. 

General  Vincent  received  the  following  instructions  at  the  same 
time  : 
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Soldiers’  Home,  July  21 — 1.55  P.  M. 
General  Vincent,  A.  A.  G.,  Washington  : 

You  will  order  any  troops  now  at  Fort  McHenry  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  riot  in  Baltimore.  Also 
order  any  artillery  at  the  Fort  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the 
Governor’s  orders.  Also  direct'-General  French  to  use,  in  his  discretion,  any 
troops  under  his  command  not  needed  in  West  Virginia.  The  President  directs 
that  all  possible  aid  be  extended  to  State  authorities,  and  you  may  use 
discretion  in  ordering  any  force  in  reach  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor. 

(Signed)  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War. 

After  the  men  of  the  Fifth  had  entered  the  cars,  Company  C was 
ordered  out  to  drive  the  mob  away  from  the  Barre  Street  crossing. 
When  the  company  reached  that  street,  it  was  found  to  be  too  small 
to  reach  from  house  to  house.  Company  K was  then  ordered  to 
assist  it,  and  the  two  companies,  in  division  front,  under  the  command 
of  General  Herbert  and  Captain  Zollinger,  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
at  double  time,  charged  up  Barre  Street  nearly  to  Sharp  Street,  the 
mob  scattering  -in  every  direction.  Some  few  who  were  not  quick 
enough  were  hurt,  more  or  less,  by  bayonet  wounds. 

The  regiment’s  small  numbers  were  offset  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  men  were  handled.  While  there  were  guards  at  all  of  the  open- 
ings, nearly  half  of  the  regiment  was  employed  in  relieving  the 
guard,  marching  constantly  from  one  post  to  another,  and  making  a 
show  of  numerical  strength  vastly  greater  than  the  actual  strength. 
Trying  work  it  was,  but  it  had  its  effect.  Had  the  rioters  fully 
understood  how  few  soldiers  there  were  about  the  station,  they  would 
either  have  obtained  possession  of  every  part  of  the  depot  by  open 
assault,  or  been  subjected  to  a bloody  repulse,  which  might  have 
carried  desolation  to  many  a worthy  house. 

Events  like  these  had  made  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  regiments 
to  go  to  Cumberland.  Governor  Carroll  sent  the  following  message 
to  General  Herbert: 

Brigadier-General  James  R.  Herbert,  M.  N.  G. 

Sir: — I have  just  received  the  following  communication  from  his  Honor 
Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Mayor  of  Baltimore: 

“ Dear  Sir  : — In  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  now  existing  in  this  city,  and 
the  violent  demonstration  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hour,  I would 
suggest  that  neither  of  the  regiments  of  military  be  ordered  to  leave  Baltimore 
this  evening.  I make  this  suggestion  after  consultation  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Police.  Very  respectfully, 

Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe.” 

In  consequence  of  the  above  request,  the  order  to  proceed  to  Cumberland 
with  the  Fifth  Regiment  is  hereby  revoked,  and  you  will  hold  the  men  under 
command  ready  to  aid  the  city  authorities  in  case  they  should  be  required  in 
preserving  order  throughout  the  city. 

John  Lee  Carroll,  Governor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  RIOTS  CONTINUE. 

A SAD  CONTRAST. — THE  SIXTH  REGIMENT’S  TRAGIC  END. — THE 

FIFTH  SLEEPING  ON  THEIR  ARMS. — DISTURBED  SLUMBERS. — 

THE  MEN  IN  COMMAND. — AN  OMINOUS  CALM. — “ LOAD  ! READY! 

AIM  ! ” — THE  CROWDS  FLEE. — GOOD  WORK  AT  MT.  CLARE. 

There  was  a sad  contrast  to  the  action  of  the  Fifth,  about  the 
same  time,  on  Baltimore  Street. 

The  conduct  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  furnishes  a bloody  page  in 
Maryland  history.  The  officers  of  the  Sixth,  it  is  said,  had  no  idea 
of  firing  on  the  crowd  which  was  surging  about  the  armory,  at  the 
corner  of  Fayette  and  Front  streets  ; but  after  the  first  recoil,  when 
Company  I again  moved  to  the  door  and  was  met  by  a storm  of 
rocks,  the  men  lost  control  of  themselves.  Discipline  fled,  and  the 
men  in  uniform  each  obeyed  nothing  but  impulse.  The  men  used 
their  muskets  with  deadly  effect,  and,  the  officers  claimed,  without 
orders.  The  firing  began  at  the  door.  With  fixed  bayonets,  Com- 
pany I moved  into  Front  Street  and  then  marched  to  Baltimore 
Street,  followed  at  an  interval  of  a few  yards  by  Company  F,  whose 
appearance  was  greeted  by  a continuous  shower  of  stones,  which 
drew  a destructive  fire  in  return.  A volley  was  fired  up  Fayette 
Street,  driving  the  crowd  over  the  bridge  there,  and  as  the  mob  was 
fleeing  up  Fayette  Street,  the  soldiers  moved  by  way  of  Front  Street  to 
Baltimore  Street,  and  thence  westwardly  towards  Camden  Station. 
But  the  mob  had  not  gone  far — only  to  Harrison  Street,  the  first 
place  offering  shelter  from  musket  shots  ; and  as  the  soldiers  passed 
Harrison  Street,  a few  minutes  after  leaving  the  armory,  the  crowd 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Then  came  a scene  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. After  wheeling  and  firing,  the  soldiers  passed  up  Baltimore 
Street  at  a run,  followed  by  a mob.  Fleeing  towards  Camden  Station, 
without  any  regard  to  order,  the  soldiers,  with  their  new  breech- 
loading rifles,  left  a bloody  track.  At  Harrison  Street,  one  man  fell 
dead  with  a bullet  through  the  breast,  fired  by  one  of  the  men  of  the 
Sixth,  and  three  others  were  dangerously  wounded.  Many  of  the 
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members  of  the  companies  which  went  up  Baltimore  Street  were 
driven  from  the  ranks,  and  sometimes  the  shots  sounded  like  platoon- 
firing. At  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Holliday  streets  two  young 
men  and  a newsboy  were  shot.  A drinking-saloon,  the  windows  of 
which  had  been  broken  by  bullets,  received  the  wounded  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  Fire  Department  attended  them. 
When  the  detachment  crossed  North  Street,  the  way  behind  them  had 
been  cleared  for  a time  with  their  rifles,  but  the  men  were  still  firing 
random  and  reckless  shots.  Halfof  the  men  had  been  driven  from  the 
ranks.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  left  the  armory,  and  but 
fifty-nine  reached  Camden  Station.  In  its  march  to  the  depot,  the 
bullets  of  the  detachment  killed  ten  persons  and  wounded  thirteen 
more.  Company  B,  by  order  of  Colonel  Peters,  being  the  last  to  leave 
the  armory,  marched  by  way  of  Front  Street  to  Gay  to  Baltimore 
Street,  in  order  to  avoid  hostile  crowds.  The  last  volley  by  the  men 
* of  the  Sixth  was  fired  near  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Light  streets. 
Twilight  was  coming  on  when  the  men  of  the  Sixth  joined  the  Fifth  at 
the  depot.  Colonel  Peters  arrived  in  a carriage  shortly  after  nightfall. 
One  of  the  privates  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  uniform  by 
a crowd  at  the  Fayette  Street  Bridge.  His  clothes  were  torn  off 
and  he  was  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the  slime  and  mud  of  Jones’ 
Falls.  Among  the  fifty-nine  men  who  reached  Camden  Station, 
desertions  went  on  all  night.  In  a convenient  saloon,  and  at  other 
places,  the  uniform  was  laid  aside  and  other  clothes  substituted. 
When  the  sun  rose  on  Saturday,  only  eleven  men  of  the  fifty-nine 
were  left,  and  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Fifth.  Soon  after  the 
regiment  was  disbanded. 

That  night  the  men  of  the  Fifth  slept  on  their  arms.  Sixteen  senti- 
nels guarded  Camden  Street,  and  the  men  not  on  sentinel  duty  lay 
in  the  street  with  knapsacks  for  pillows  and  their  arms  beside  them. 
There  was  a small,  two-story  frame  house,  used  then  as  a tobacco 
stand,  on  the  north  side  of  Camden  Street.  Over  this  house  the 
rocks  began  to  fall,  and  they  continued  to  drop  down  upon  the 
soldiers  for  hours.  The  auditor’s  office,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
depot,  was  used  as  a hospital,  and  here  Drs.  Alan  P.  Smith  and  Wm. 
H.  Crim  were  kept  busy.  Seventy-seven  men  needed  their  services 
during  the  first  two  days  of  the  riot.  No  man  was  expected  to 
remain  long  off  duty  on  account  of  any  but  serious  injuries.  One  of 
the  men,  whose  nose  had  been  broken,  went  up  to  the  hospital  and 
had  the  organ  straightened  by  some  rough  surgery,  best  described 
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by  stating  that  it  was  knocked  back  into  place,  and  was  sent  down 
stairs  again.  The  sentinels  were  relieved  every  two  hours,  with  four 
hours  off  duty.  For  about  two  days  the  men  obtained  their  meals 
at  Joyce’s  Hotel,  on  the  north  side  of  Camden  Street,  until  the 
arrangements  for  rations  had  been  made. 

Saturday  dawned  upon  a city  convulsed  with  excitement.  Pitts- 
burg’s bloody  drama  was  not  to  present  its  terrible  scenes  for  some, 
hours.  The  wires  were  kept  hot  with  messages  to  President  Hayes 
for  assistance,  and  to  Federal  commandants,  directing  the  movements 
of  troops.  In  Baltimore  all  business  was  suspended.  Bank  presi- 
dents were  alarmed,  and  United  States  property  became  the  subject 
of  no  little  anxiety.  During  the  day,  Hon.  John  L.  Thomas,  the 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  concluding  that  strong  measures  of 
a preventive  nature  ought  to  be  taken  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
Custom  House  and  the  United  States  bonded  warehouses  at  Locust 
Point,  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  a small  body  of  troops.  In  the 
answer  it  was  suggested  that  he  might  organize  a force.  This  was 
impracticable.  . However,  on  Saturday  night,  Collector  Thomas 
ordered  the  revenue  cutter  Ewing,  which  had  arrived  in  port,  over  to 
Locust  Point,  to  watch  over  the  Government  warehouses.  In  half 
an  hour  after  receiving  the  order,  Captain  Fengar,  the  commander 
of  the  cutter,  had  steam  up  and  crossed  the  channel.  The  cutter’s 
guns  were  soon  trained  on  the  approaches  to  the  warehouses,  and  a 
detail  from  Fort  McHenry  came  to  aid  in  the  guard  work.  On  the 
same  night,  the  Light  Street  steamers,  upon  coming  into  port, 
anchored  in  the  stream  instead  of  at  their  wharves,  to  remove  the 
danger  of  fire. 

Thomas  A.  Symington,  the  Adjutant  at  the  time,  was  present  at 
Camden  Station.  Besides  Captain  Zollinger,  Captain  Robt.  P.  Brown 
commanded  Company  C ; Captain  W.  S.  Anderson,  Company  F;  Cap- 
tain John  D.  Lipscomb,  Company  B ; Captain  Chas.  H.  Reeves,  Com- 
pany G ; Captain  Wm.  P.  Herbert,  Company  K ; and  Captain  Sands 
Mills,  Company  D.  E.  C.  Johnson,  the  Commissary,  and  Robt.  J. 
Miller,  the  Quartermaster,  also  reported  at  the  armory. 

In  1877  the  regiment  did  not  have  the  Gatling  gun  which  it  now 
possesses.  This  piece  was  obtained  in  August,  1878,  two  old  brass 
howitzers  being  given  in  exchange  for  it. 

Nightfall  on  Saturday  found  everything  quiet  at  Camden  Station 
and  but  few  people  on  the  neighboring  streets.  Increasing  darkness 
required  a stronger  guard.  It  was  not  long  before  the  number  of 
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listless  spectators  had  been  quadrupled,  and  the  listless  manner  itself 
had  disappeared.  At  the  Eutaw  Street  crossing  of  Camden  Street 
the  crowd  became  dense,  and  the  turbulent  element  strong  and 
threatening.  Large  stones,  every  few  minutes,  were  hurled  towards 
the  depot. 

At  the  Eutaw  Street  crossing  was  the  line  of  sentinels  belonging 
.to  Company  H of  the  Fifth,  and  at  the  Howard  Street  crossing  the 
sentinels  of  company  K were  posted.  On  the  north  side  of  Camden 
Street  all  was  dark  and  the  buildings  seemed  deserted.  The  main 
body  of  policemen  were  in  the  depot,  and  with  them  were  Police 
Commissioner  Gilmor,  Marshal  Gray,  Deputy  Marshal  Frey,  and 
some  of  the  district  captains.  A short  distance  in  front  of  the  sentries 
were  dense  masses  of  men.  Hardly  an  hour  of  darkness  had  elapsed 
when  a light  appeared  in  the  distance,  growing  brighter  and  larger 
every  moment,  and  a short  time  after  the  bells  rang  out  an  alarm 
from  box  42.  This  was  the  signal  for  action.  At  both  ends  of  the 
guarded  space  on  Camden  Street,  the  mobburst  into  a chorus  of  yells, 
and  surged  toward  the  soldiers,  throwing  such  a storm  of  rocks,  sup- 
ported by  a rattling  of  pistol  shots,  that  scarcely  a soldier  in  the  street 
escaped  unhurt.  The  two  companies  were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant. 
Down  at  Howard  Street,  Captain  Herbert  called  his  sentinels  in,  and 
the  next  moment  the  command  “ Load,  ready,  aim  !”  was  given  and 
the  muskets  were  leveled,  but  the  crowd  knew  enough  about  military 
affairs  to  understand  the  order  which  generally  followed,  and  fled 
from  that  part  of  the  street  with  such  astonishing  speed  that  any 
firing  was  unnecessary.  At  Eutaw  Street  the  sentinels  were  not 
called  in.  Company  H threw  its  line  up  the  street,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  then  followed  a struggle  in  which  the  mob,  which  did 
all  of  the  firing,  strove  to  break  the  line.  But  the  soldiers  kept  their  line 
solid  until  the  struggle  had  ended.  When  the  outbreak  occurred,  a 
body  of  policemen  sallied  from  the  depot,  headed  by  Marshal  Gray, 
and  with  revolver  in  one  hand  and  espantoonin  the  other,  grappled  with 
the  mob,  and  while  the  bayonets  of  Company  H pressed  the  rioters 
back,  the  police  madearrests  by  the  dozen.  A temporary  guard-room 
was  established  in  the  depot,  and  there  the  captured  rioters  who 
could  not  be  transferred  at  once  to  a police  station,  were  held  under  a 
guard  of  the  Fifth.  Some  of  the  prisoners  showed  such  frenzied 
excitement  and  reckless  ferocity,  while  crazed  with  drink,  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  bloody  scenes  in  the  depot.  Some  of  them  turned 
on  the  guards,  and  would  have  got  the  contents  of  their  muskets,  but 
that  the  officers  ordered  the  men  not  to  fire. 
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The  first  United  States  troops  appeared  at  Camden  Station  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  wearied  men  of  the  Fifth,  who  had  been 
on  duty  since  Friday  evening,  “ turned  in  ” to  take  a rest  which 
nobody  doubted  that  they  had  well  earned.  In  doing  guard  duty 
afterwards  at  Camden  Station,  the  Fifth  and  the  United  States 
soldiers  took  equal  shares.  The  Federal  artillery  troops  brought  with 
them  two  long  Napoleons,  guns  of  a formidable  pattern.  On  the 
night  following  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  a false  alarm  was  acciden- 
tally given.  With  the  celerity  of  trained  regulars,  the  artillerymen 
were  up  and  had  their  two  guns  out  on  Camden  Street  in  a twinkling, 
pointing  east  and  west ; then  the  whole  force  turned  out,  to  find  that 
it  was  all  a mistake. 

Mt.  Clare  was  naturally  the  object  of  solicitude.  Infuriated  men 
who  wanted  to  destroy  the  railroad  company’s  property  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  apply  the  torch  to  the  company’s  workshops, 
especially  as  they  were  so  easily  accessible.  Measures  to  prevent 
destruction  there  were  taken  promptly,  and  although  the  force  to 
guard  the  place  was  a small  one,  it  proved  to  be  a fairly  efficient  one. 
The  rioters  were  out  in  great  numbers  on  Saturday  night,  on  the  line 
between  the  station  and  Viaduct  Switch.  At  ten  o’clock  a crowd  of 
over  one  hundred  collected  at  the  foundry  at  the  Carey  Street  bridge, 
and  loud  threats  to  burn  the  building  were  freely  made.  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that  these  threats  would  have  been  put  into  execu- 
tion but  for  the  appearance  suddenly  of  Captain  Lipscomb  with 
Company  B of  the  Fifth.  An  unexpected  volley  from  these  officers 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  rioters  put  them  to  flight,  and  for  a few 
hours  there  was  comparative  quiet  about  the  neighborhood. 

A long  train  of  coal-oil  cars  stood  upon  the  track  at  Viaduct 
Switch.  Two  hours  after  midnight  the  mob  set  it  on  fire.  The 
police  fought  both  the  rioters  and  the  flames.  Later,  a company  of 
fifty  marines  came  to  their  assistance.  Much  was  saved,  but  the 
damage  amounted  to  over  twelve  thousand  dollars. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  RIOTS  DIE  OUT. 

REMARKABLE  INCREASE  IN  THE  FIFTH’S  MEMBERSHIP. — FIVE  HUN- 
DRED MEMBERS. — THE  FEDERAL  TROOPS. — GEN.  HANCOCK. — NEW 
REGIMENTS.  — THE  ARMORY  A BUSY  PLACE. — AN  ELECTION  OF 
OFFICERS. — GUARDING  TRAINS. — THE  RIOTS  AT  AN  END. — WARM 
PRAISE  FOR  THE  REGIMENT. 

The  military  and  civil  forces  gathered  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday 
morning  were  such  as  to  set  at  rest  any  fear  of  a resumption  of  mob 
rule.  Business  on  Saturday  had  been  almost  totally  suspended,  and 
the  riots  were  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  conversation.  The  Fifth 
had  doubled  its  first  strength.  Members  of  the  regiment  who  had 
been  out  of  town  on  business  or  pleasure  hastened  back  to  the  city 
when  they  heard  that  their  services  were  needed.  They  came  from 
such  cities  as  New  York  and  summer  resorts  as  Cape  May,  with  all 
the  speed  possible,  and  in  addition  to  them  there  was  no  lack  of 
applicants  for  enlistment  among  men  who  might  never  have  thought 
of  joining  the  Fifth  but  for  such  an  emergency  as  that  which  had 
arisen.  The  recruiting  officers  of  the  regiment  were  able  to  take 
their  pick  of  those  who  offered  themselves.  The  thin  ranks  became 
well  filled  with  the  best  soldier  material.  In  two  days  the  Fifth 
numbered  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  and  before  the 
regiment  returned  to  its  armory  it  had  a force  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred.  On  Sunday  morning  there  were  two  thousand  soldiers 
in  Baltimore,  and  there  were  expected  two  thousand  more  in  a 
day  or  two.  This  strength  it  was  intended  to  increase  by  the 
presence  of  the  war  vessels  Powhatan  and  Swatara , with  five  hun- 
dred marines,  which  had  been  ordered  to  Baltimore.  The  police 
force  of  the  city  had  been  doubled  by  swearing  in  five  hundred 
special  policemen,  to  be  held  in  reserve  at  the  various  police  stations 
and  to  patrol  the  posts  from  which  the  regular  force  had  been  with- 
drawn. Among  these  special  policemen  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  city.  Disorderly  crowds  showed  their  hostile 
feeling  towards  the  United  States  troops  which  were  arriving, 
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frequently,  but  open  attacks  were  not  attempted.  About  noon,  a 
special  train  rolled  into  the  President  Street  Depot,  and  a corps  of 
United  States  Engineers  disembarked.  The  battalion  came  from 
Willis  Point,  New  York,  and  consisted  of  Company  A,  Captain  J.  S. 
Hanbury ; Company  B,  Captain  M.  Miller,  and  Company  C,  Captain 
W.  S.  Livermore,  with  seven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  seven  men. 
Brigadier-General  H.  G.  Abbott  commanded  the  detachment.  Its 
arrival  had  not  been  expected,  but  a crowd  gathered,  and  greeted 
the  soldiers  with  groans  and  hisses.  As  the  detachment  marched  up 
President  Street  to  Pratt  Street,  stones  were  thrown.  Finally,  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  Company  A was  struck  on  the  head.  The  com- 
manding officer  sharply  ordered  a halt  and  turned  his  men  on  the 
crowd,  which  immediately  fled.  The  battalion  resumed  its  march  to 
the  Sixth  Regiment  armory. 

Major-General  Winfield  ’S.  Hancock,  commanding  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Atlantic,  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  from 
New  York  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Barnum’s  Hotel.  He 
was  accompanied  by  General  R.  Arnold,  Inspector-General;  Colonel 
W.  G.  Mitchell,  his  aide  ; and  General  C.  G.  Sautelle.  The  scenes  at 
Barnum’s,  after  General  Hancock’s  arrival,  recalled  those  of  military 
headquarters  during  the  war  between  the  States.  Such  a gathering 
of  prominent  men,  chiefly  those  who  were  or  had  been  engaged  in 
military  life,  had  not  been  seen  in  Baltimore  for  many  years.  The 
staff  officers  were  kept  busy  by  their  chief.  Every  few  minutes 
orderlies  arrived  or  departed.  Passenger  travel  to  Washington  w'as 
resumed  at  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

That  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  thoroughly  aroused  and 
resolved  to  protect  the  city  from  mob-rule  was  shown  by  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  preparations  were  made  for  the  organization  of  two 
new  regiments,  to  be  called  respectively  the  Seventh  and  the  Eighth, 
and  the  hundreds  of  men  who  answered  the  first  call  for  recruits. 
Men  of  wealth  and  prominence  gladly  volunteered  to  serve  in  the 
ranks.  The  Fifth  Regiment’s  armory  was  used  as  a recruiting  sta- 
tion, and  early  on  Sunday  it  was  occupied  by  the  corps  of  United 
States  Engineers,  who  brought  with  them  from  the  armory  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  the  two  brass  howitzers,  sets  of  harness,  two  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition,  two  hundred  and  fifty  muskets  and  accoutre- 
ments, as  well  as  a number  of  uniform  suits,  left  behind  by  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  of  whom  there  was  not  a man  to  be  found.  Governor 
Carroll,  with  his  staff,  and  Adjutant-General  Bond  had  their  head- 
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quarters  at  the  City  Hall.  Numerous  consultations  were  held  with 
General  Hancock  during  the  day,  the  principal  subject  discussed 
being  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  grave  emergencies.  It 
was  the  common  opinion  that  the  day  would  be  a quiet  one,  and  that 
no  exertion  of  military  strength  would  be  needed. 

The  call  for  volunteers  for  the  two  new  regiments  was  made  by 
the  Governor  and  Adjutant-General,  after  consultation  with  a number 
of  prominent  citizens.  Each  regiment  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand 
men,  in  ten  companies,  commissioned  officers  to  be  selected  from 
citizens  who  had  been  in  active  service  during  the  war  between  the 
States.  General  James  Howard  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  and  General  Charles  E.  Phelps  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Eighth.  From  that  time  the  armory  of  the  Fifth  was 
alive  with  men  until  all  fear  of  riots  had  subsided. 

General  Herbert,  whose  headquarters  continued  to  be  at  Camden 
Station,  was  the  senior  officer  of  that  rank  at  the  depot,  and  com- 
manded all  of  the  force  there.  General  R.  B.  Ayres,  who  had  come 
from  New  York  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  from  Gov- 
ernor’s Island,  also  had  his  headquarters  there.  General  Abbott’s 
Engineer  Battalion  and  Torpedo  Corps  removed  on  Monday  to  the 
Camden  Station  barracks.  These  troops  made  a formidable  body 
of  men,  and  with  th,eir  “ shovel  ” bayonets,  intended  primarily  for 
trench-digging,  but  suggestive  of  ghastly  wounds,  and  their  axes, 
were  able  to  overawe  the  rioters  in  their  own  locality  by  their  mere 
appearance.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Haywood’s  company  of 
marines  left  Baltimore  for  Philadelphia.  By  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, General  Hancock  departed  from  Baltimore  at  ten  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning.  Before  leaving,  he  called  on  Governor  Carroll  at 
the  City  Hall  and  held  a final  conference  with  the  latter.  The  Gov- 
ernor expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
the  President  answered  his  call  for  aid,  and  also  for  the  efficient  way 
in  which  that  aid  had  been  extended.  General  Hancock  himself  was 
thanked  for  his  presence  and  counsels.  In  the  Governor’s  opinion, 
the  troubles  in  Baltimore  were  in  a fair  way  to  be  settled.  The  event 
showed  that  he  was  right,  but  two  weeks  elapsed  before  public  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  riot  died  very  hard,  and  the  State  was 
forced  to  spend  eighty  thousand  dollars  to  restore  peace. 

There  was  a demonstration  at  Camden  Station  on  Sunday  morning, 
which  did  not  become  more  than  a passing  agitation.  Large  crowds 
again  assembled  at  the  Eutaw  and  Howard  street  crossings  of 


Camden  Street,  as  well  as  at  the  Barre  and  Lee  street  openings  of 
the  depot.  They  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  although  it  was 
clear  that  curiosity  was  the  only  motive  of  many  of  the  people. 
There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  turbulent  men,  whose  threats  were 
both  loud  and  deep.  Deputy  Marshal  Frey,  with  twenty  picked 
police  officers,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  clear  Howard  Street. 
Part  of  the  crowd,  by  his  advice,  departed,  and  then  the  line  of  police- 
men forced  the  crowd  back  to  Pratt  Street,  when  it  dispersed.  Squads 
of  policemen  also  cleared  Camden  Street  eastward  for  about  two 
hundred  yards,  during  the  day,  and  a detachment  of  the  Fifth 
dispersed  a crowd  on  Eutaw  Street. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  gathering  of  the  great  crowds 
which  beset  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  Eutaw  Street  and  the  Sixth 
Regiment  at  its  armory  was  largely  due  to  the  sounding  of  the  mili- 
tary call.  Governor  Carroll  opposed  it,  but  after  a consultation  with 
his  associates,  General  Herbert  decided  to  hasten  the  gathering  of 
the  militia  by  having  it  struck.  Accordingly,  the  fire-bells  sounded 
the  call,  1-5-1,  throughout  the  city,  and  the  unfortunate  excitement 
at  once  arose.  Before  the  call,  there  were  only  a few  hundred  people 
at  Camden  Station,  but  within  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  been  made, 
the  number  had  increased  to  thousands.  Information  was  received 
that  the  Fifth  was  marching  down  Eutaw  Street,  and  when  the  regi- 
ment reached  Pratt  Street,  piles  of  bricks  were  to  be  seen  there, 
which  had  evidently  been  hastily  collected  for  a manifest  purpose. 
There  were  even  some  women  in  the  crowd,  as  violent  as  any  of  the 
men.  The  call  was  sounded  about  6.40  o’clock,  while  the  Fifth  was 
at  the  armory.  The  crowd  at  that  place  cheered  the  regiment  as  it 
marched  out  to  the  street. 

The  regiment  had  been  in  camp  a few  days  when  an  election  of 
field  officers  was  held.  These  would  have  been  elected  earlier,  per- 
haps, had  not  the  events  of  the  first  few  days  kept  the  men  too  busy 
for  an  election.  The  command  of  the  regiment  was  naturally  given 
to  Captain  William  P.  Zollinger,  of  Company  H.  Captain  Robert 
P.  Brown,  of  Company  C,  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Captain 
John  D.  Lipscomb,  of  Company  B,  major.  Captain  Zollinger  wore 
during  these  days  one  of  the  two  handsome  swords  presented  to 
him  by  the  men  of  his  company. 

On  Saturday,  July  29,  in  accordance  with  a decision  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  freight  business  over  their  road, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  eight  days,  was  resumed,  and  the 
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brigade — for  such  the  military  force  had  become — was  marched  to  the 
south  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  extending'  from  the  Locust  Point 
elevators  westward.  Company  C,  of  the  Fifth,  was  thrown  out  as  a 
body  of  skirmishers  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  while  the  brigade 
was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  south  side,  with  the  regulars  on 
the  right,  Ramsey’s  battery  in  the  center,  and  the  Fifth  Regiment  on 
the  left.  An  immense  crowd  gathered  and  hissed  the  train  crews, 
but  there  was  no  offer  of  violence.  About  one  dozen  freight  trains 
were  started  up  the  road  with  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  on  each,  and  the 
cars  were  taken  through  to  their  respective  destinations  without  any 
trouble.  A few  days  before  this,  two  companies  had  been  detailed 
each  day  to  watch  the  bridges  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  as  far  as 
Frederick  Junction.  After  freight  traffic  had  been  re-established,  the 
brigade  was  dismissed,  and  the  Fifth  went  into  camp  at  Riverside 
Park.  There  the  regiment  remained  until  the  following  Saturday, 
and  then  the  command  was  marched  to  the  city  and  dismissed.  The 
service  rendered  by  the  regiment  during  the  riot  called  forth  the 
following  expressions  of  appreciation  : 

Baltimore,  August  4,  1877. 

Special  Order  No.  18. 

I.  The  Fifth  Regiment,  I.  M.  N.  G.,  is  hereby  directed  to  move  from  the 
camp  at  Riverside  to  the  armory  in  the  city. 

II.  The  regiment  will  be  held  in  readiness  to  assemble  at  short  notice,  should 
any  necessity  arise  for  its  further  service. 

III.  The  excellent  discipline  and  soldierly  bearing  displayed  by  this  regiment 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  late  disturbances  is  highly  creditable  both 
to  the  officers  in  the  command  and  to  the  citizens  who  have  been  called  upon 
suddenly  to  perform  military  duty. 

IV.  In  the  naffie  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  commander-in- 
chief tenders  them  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  service  they  have  rendered,  and 
gladly  expresses  the  belief  that  the  State  will  sustain  with  pride  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  thus  given  additional  proof  that  the  civil  powers  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  suppression  of  disorder. 

V.  Brigadier-General  Herbert  is  charged  with  the  promulgation  of  this  order. 

By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief, 

Frank  A.  Bond,  Adjutant-General. 

James  R.  Herbert,  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

When  the  regiment  was  dismissed,  the  men  were  ordered  to  report 
at  the  armory  twice  every  day.  Quiet  and  order  again  prevailed  in 
the  city,  but  another  outbreak  was  regarded  as  possible.  One  hun- 
dred men  were  detailed  as  a permanent  guard,  which  remained  on 
duty  at  the  armory  for  about  ten  days.  The  riots  had  ended  in  a 
very  uneventful  manner. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PHILADELPHIA , ATLANTIC  CITY , CVIAA  M A Y. 

THE  FIFTH  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. — THE  GATLING  GUN  USED. — 
CAMP  HAMILTON. — AT  WINCHESTER. — THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
MONUMENT  TO  THE  MARYLAND  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. — COLONEL 
BROWN  ELECTED. — AN  EXCELLENT  SHOWING  AT  YORKTOWN. — 
WITH  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  the  great  parade  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876, 
on  which  day  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  American  liberty 
reached  its  height,  Maryland  was 
represented  by  a detachment  of 
the  Fifth.  The  military  proces- 
sion in  that  city  included  thirteen 
centennial  companies,  represent- 
ing the  original  States.  One  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
with  Colonel  H.  D.  Loney  as  cap- 
tain, and  Captains  R.  P.  Brown, 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Symington.  Zollinger  and  Lipscomb  as  lieut- 
enants, left  Baltimore  on  July  3, 
escorting  Governor  Carroll,  and  after  participating  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  nation’s  birthday,  returned  to  Baltimore  two  days  afterwards. 

The  summer  encampment  of  1876  was  held  at  Cape  May,  and 
was  called  “Camp  Jenkins,”  in  honor  of  the  late  commandant  of 
the  regiment,  whom  Colonel  Loney  had  succeeded.  At  this  time 
the  regiment  was  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  not  up  to  the  standard 
which  it  had  established  two  years  before. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Symington  was  elected  on  April  27,  1878,  to 
succeed  Colonel  Zollinger.  While  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  the  former  had  command  of  the  regiment,  there  being  no 
colonel  during  that  period.  Colonel  Zollinger  had  resigned  the 
command  of  the  regiment,  but  still  had  his  rank  as  the  senior  captain. 
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At  a drill  held  on  May  30,  1878,  in  Druid  Hill  Park,  the  regiment 
turned  out  about  four  hundred  muskets,  the  immense  stimulus  which 
had  been  given  the  regiment  by  the  riots  being  still  active.  No 
encampment  was  held  in  1878.  North  Point  Tivoli  was  suggested  as 
a suitable  place,  and  a few  favored  an  encampment  there,  but  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  1879  the  Fifth  held  an  encampment  at  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Symington  had  resigned,  and  the  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Zollinger  as  the  senior  captain.  The  regiment 
left  Baltimore  on  July  16  and  proceeded  to  Ocean  City  by  rail. 
There  were  in  all  three  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  the  command  at 
“ Camp  Carroll,"  which  was  situated  at  Hummock  Point,  across 
Synepuxent  Bay  from  Ocean  City.  Two  hundred  excursionists  from 
Baltimore  visited  the  camp  a few  days  later.  The  Berlin  Horse 
Guards,  Captain  J.  W.  Pitts,  were  among  the  other  visitors  to  the 
camp.  The  regiment  took  the  Gatling  gun  to  Ocean  City,  and  in 
practice  with  it,  the  party  commanded  by  Captain  William  P.  Herbert 
fired  388  shots,  of  which  225  struck  the  target  at  a range  of  325 
yards.  The  firing  continued  two  and  a quarter  minutes.  This 
record  was  excelled  a day  or  two  later.  The  regiment  had  a pleasant 
time  at  “ Camp  Carroll,”  except  for  the  gloom  which  the  accidental 
drowning  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Ford — one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  Eastern  Shore — cast  over  the  entire  community  of  Ocean  City. 


monuments  in  the  cemetery,  and  it  has  an  honored  place  there. 
The  Shenandoah  Valley  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  on  the  June 
day  on  which  the  Fifth  Regiment  and  other  Maryland  troops  came 


Colonel  Wm.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 


On  June  17,  1880,  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Maryland  Confederate 
dead,  in  the  Stonewall  Cemetery, 
at  Winchester,  Virginia,  was  un- 
veiled and  dedicated.  The  ancient 
town  was  in  such  a state  of  activity 
as  it  had  not  often  been  since  the 
dark  days  when  the  Valley  lay 
desolate  under  the  cloud  of  war. 
The  monument  had  been  erected 
by  the  Maryland  Society  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  handsome 
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from  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this  statue.  Mayor 
Latrobe  accompanied  the  troops.  The  town  was  lavishly  decorated, 
and  many  an  inscription  on  walls,  banners  and  arches  said  “ Wel- 
come.” Personal  greetings  were  not  less  cordial.  The  entire  Valley 
did  honor  to  the  occasion,  and  the  people  of  Charlestown,  who  could 
do  nothing  more,  cheered  the  trains  as  they  passed.  Twenty  thous- 
and people  crowded  into  Winchester,  and  all  of  the  military  organi- 
zations of  the  neighboring  towns  were  there,  and  not  a few  men  were 
present  who  had  served  with  the  Stonewall  Brigade — the  Old  Guard, 
the  Tenth  Legion,  in  America’s  history.  An  artillery  salute  greeted 
the  Fifth  when  the  men  stepped  from  the  cars.  Colonel  Burgwyn 
commanded  the  regiment  then.  In  a short  time  the  other  soldiers 
and  their  friends  arrived  and  the  line  was  formed.  It  moved  through 
the  town  until  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  place  where  the 
chief  people  of  Winchester  were  waiting  to  extend  the  visitors  a 
formal  reception.  In  the  necessary  absence  of  Governor  Holliday, 
Mr.  Holmes  Conrad,  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Winchester, 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  as  hearty  as  it  was  sincere,  and 
Mayor  Latrobe  responded.  The  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for  the 
cemetery — one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  of  a valley  which  that  day 
smiled  like  Eden.  With  arms  reversed,  the  procession  entered  the 
cemetery  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  decorated  stand,  which 
was  near  the  statue.  Soon  after  the  veil  fell  from  the  marble  figure, 
and  as  the  artillery  reports  shook  the  ground,  the  glitter  of  arms 
and  the  sight  of  military  trappings  made  it  easy  for  the  old  soldiers 
to  imagine  that  fifteen  years  had  not  passed  since  the  last  hostile  shot 
had  been  fired,  and  that  on  those  same  fields,  under  the  shadow  oi 
those  same  mountains,  Hector  and  Ajax  still  contended  for  victory. 
The  oration  upon  the  Maryland  dead,  delivered  by  Spencer  C.  Jones, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  was  a masterpiece  of 
eloquence,  and  was  heard  with  spellbound  attention.  Among  those 
on  the  platform  who  heard  it  were  the  widow  and  daughter  of  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  the  late  General  Isaac  R.  Trimble,  and  the  late 
Colonel  Harry  Gilmor.  After  the  ceremonies  the  soldiers  were  dined 
in  a great  hall  by  the  people  of  Winchester,  before  returning  to 
Baltimore. 

The  summer  of  1880  found  the  Fifth  again  at  Cape  May,  this  time 
in  “Camp  Hamilton,”  Colonel  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  who  had  recently 
been  elected  to  that  rank,  being  in  command.  He  resigned  the 
same  year,  being  succeeded  by  Colonel  Stewart  Brown,  now  (1889) 
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commanding  all  of  the  State  militia.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Cape 
May  on  July  17,  the  command  numbering  381  men  in  all.  The  Fifth 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  of  1880, 
and  its  appearance  elicited  a great  deal  of  hearty  enthusiasm. 

Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the  final  triumph  of  American  arms 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  an  attractive  spot  for  all 
the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  country  in  1881.  The  centenary  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  General  Washington  was  the 
occasion  of  a celebration  there,  beginning  on  October  13  and  con- 
tinuing one  week.  The  annual  encampment  of  the  Fifth  was  held 
there.  After  participating  in  the  Oriole  celebration,  which  took 
place  earlier  in  October,  the  Fifth  left  for  Yorktown,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Stewart  Brown.  Another  battalion  of  State  militia 
accompanied  the  regiment,  with  General  Herbert  in  command  of 
both.  The  Maryland  soldiers  went  to  Yorktown  on  the  steamer 
Mason  L.  Wee?ns,  and  held  there  a worthy  place  among  the  1000 
regulars  and  20,000  militia  which  participated  in  the  celebration. 
The  Fifth  at  Yorktown  numbered  400  men,  and  represented  Mary- 
land with  conspicuous  success. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  its  national  convention  in 
Baltimore  in  June,  1882,  and  the  Fifth  performed  its  full  share  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality  which  devolved  upon  the  city.  The  summer 
encampment  of  the  regiment  was  again  held  at  Cape  May,  and  was 
called  “ Camp  Patterson,”  as  a compliment  to  the  old  soldier  who 
had  so  often  testified  his  friendship  for  the  Fifth.  The  year  1883 
was  a quiet  and  uneventful  one.  ' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN  OVATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  MOST  ENTHUSIASTIC  RECEPTION  EVER  GIVEN  A VISITING 
REGIMENT.  — THE  TRIP  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. — HOSPITALITY  EVERY- 
WHERE.— LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTE,  ATLANTA,  AND  MONTGOMERY 
TURN  OUT  TO  WELCOME  THE  MARYLAND  MEN. — BANQUETS, 
PARADES,  FIREWORKS,  AND  SPEECHES. — THE  STAY  IN  THE 
CRESCENT  CITY. — HONORS  HEAPED  UPON  THE  SOLDIERS. — A 
THOROUGH  GOOD  TIME. — EXCELLENT  DISCIPLINE. — “ I HAVE 
NEVER  SEEN  A HANDSOMER  BODY  OF  MEN.” — IT  WAS  A GRAND 
SUCCESS. 


The  Fifth  had  already  captured 
the  North  ; its  next  conquest  was  in 
the  South.  That  the  Fifth  did  not 
visit  New  Orleans  until  1884  is  in 
some  respects  a matter  of  surprise. 
The  welcome  which  surely  awaited 
them  there,  and  the  pleasures  of  novel 
scenes  to  those  who  had  never  been 
there,  were  the  most  powerful  of 
attractions  close  at  hand  ; but  New 
Orleans  was  far  away,  and  the  Jersey 
coast  was  within  a few  hours’  ride  of 
Baltimore.  The  trip  to  the  Crescent 
City,  when  the  regiment  did  make  it, 
was  a period  of  delight  with  the  men  as 
long  as  it  lasted.  The  Carnival  season  gave  it  additional  attractions, 
and  all  along  the  route  the  regiment  received  flattering  attentions, 
which  could  not  easily  have  been  more  lavish  or  genuine. 

The  Fifth  left  Baltimore  at  midnight  on  February  21,  and,  after  a 
ride  of  eight  hours,  the  train  arrived  at  Lynchburg,  where  Captain 
Ridgway  Holt,  with  the  Lynchburg  Home  Guard,  awaited  the 
regiment.  Captain  Holt  made  a speech  of  welcome,  to  which 
Colonel  Brown  responded,  and  then  the  entire  command  enjoyed  the 
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breakfast  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  Baltimore  men 
exchanged  badges  with  the  Lynchburg  military,  and  both  com- 
mands regretted  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  stay  there.  Samuel 
G.  Egerton  was  introduced  as  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  the 
people  of  Lynchburg  regarded  him  as  a chaplain  of  the  old  school, 
with  nothing  straitlaced  about  him. 

Danville  was  reached  at  noon,  and  at  this  point  the  cars  were 
raised,  the  narrow  trucks  were  taken  out,  and  broad  ones  of  the 
proper  gauge  for  the  Southern  railroads  were  put  in  their  place. 
The  temperature  had  become  noticeably  milder,  and  thereafter  the 
car  windows  were  kept  open.  In  North  Carolina  the  route  lay 
through  a beautiful  country.  A pleasant  demonstration  awaited  the 
regiment  at  Concord.  The  station  was  crowded  with  pretty  girls, 
who  presented  each  soldier  with  a branch  of  evergreen.  They  were 
very  sociable  and  merry,  and  entertained  the  regiment  so  pleasantly 
in  an  unaffected  way,  that  Concord,  the  place  where  cards  and 
addresses  were  exchanged,  became  a station  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  stone. 

At  half-past  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  train  reached  Charlotte. 
On  arriving  there,  the  command  was  met  by  Captain  J.  T.  Anthony, 
commanding  the  Hornets’  Nest  Riflemen,  and  many  other  prominent 
citizens.  The  visitors  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, where  supper  was  served.  The  band  of  the  regiment  at  this 
place,  as  at  others  where  the  men  stopped,  entertained  the  inhabi- 
tants with  music,  a treat  which  was  everywhere  appreciated.  Only 
one  hour  and  a half  was  allowed  for  the  stay  at  Charlotte. 

On  the  second  day  out  the  progress  of  the  regiment  was  a triumph. 
When  it  reached  Atlanta,  its  reception  was  the  occasion  of  an  out- 
pouring of  the  people,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  organizations  of 
Atlanta  welcomed  the  visitors  at  the  depot.  A committee  of  promi- 
nent officers  escorted  the  battalion  to  one  of  the  principal  hotels, 
while  the  Governor’s  Horse  Guards  and  the  Gate  City  Guards 
saluted  as  it  passed.  At  breakfast  a cordial  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Governor  McDaniel,  who  told  the  visitors  that  “the  gates 
of  this  Gate  City,  like  those  of  heaven,  are  wide  open  for  you.” 
Captain  John  Millidge,  an  old  Confederate  cavalryman,  also  greeted 
the  visitors.  Colonel  Brown  responded  in  a bright,  felicitous  speech. 
There  was  a parade  after  breakfast,  which  was  witnessed  by  nearly  all 
of  Atlanta’s  population.  By  order  of  the  mayor,  which  had  been 
published  the  day  before,  the  route  of  the  procession  had  been  cleared 
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of  all  obstructions.  The  Governor’s  Horse  Guards  led  the  way. 
They  were  followed  by  the  "Gate  City  Guards,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant W.  C.  Sparks,  and  the  Fifth  closed  the  procession.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  along  the  route  of  the  procession  seemed 
anxious  to  extend  a personal  greeting  to  the  visitors. 


The  Reading  Room. 


There  was  but  one  stop  made  between  Atlanta  and  Montgomery, 
and  that  was  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Amerine,  of  the  Second  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  and  a committee  of  officers  boarded  the  train.  They 
had  come  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  meet  the  regiment.  At 
Opelika,  Ala.,  the  Lee  Light  Infantry  and  several  hundred  civilians 
were  at  the  station  to  salute  the  regiment,  but  the  train  was  behind 
time  and  the  conductor  refused  to  stop.  At  Auburn,  the  cadets  of 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  were  drawn  up  in 
line,  but  the  train  also  passed  them  without  stopping.  Telegrams  of 
regret  and  explanation  were  sent  back  to  both  places. 

At  Montgomery,  the  reception  was  on  a more  elaborate  scale  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  A roar  of  artillery  from  Captain  Inglehart’s 
battery  greeted  the  regiment  as  it  disembarked.  Commerce  Street, 
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one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Montgomery,  extending  from 
the  depot  to  the  center  of  the  city,  was  thronged  with  people,  while 
all  of  the  public  and  many  of  the  private  buildings  were  gaily  deco- 
rated. The  exercises  consisted  of  a battalion  drill  ; the  Fifth,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Baltimore,  wearing  its  full  dress  uniform.  The 
other  companies  participating  were  the  Independent  Rifles,  com- 
manded by  ColoneLH.  C.  Tompkins;  the  Montgomery  Grays,  Cap- 
tain Graham  ; and  the  Montgomery  True  Blues,  Captain  Garland. 
After  the  drill,  the  regiment  was  escorted  to  the  City  Hall.  There 
it  was  awaited  by  some  of  the  principal  men  of  Alabama.  Among 
them  were  Hon.  Edward  A.  O’Neill,  Governor  of  Alabama,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Thomas  H.  Watts,  Hon.  George  W.  Stone,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  Mayor  Gaston,  and  other  men  of  prominence. 
On  behalf  of  the  mayor,  General  John  W.  Sanford,  one  of  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  old  officers,  and  Attorney-General  of  Alabama,  tendered 
the  Fifth  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome, 
in  which  Maryland  was  warmly  eulogized.  After  Colonel  Brown’s 
response  there  was  an  exchange  of  cheers,  which  rendered  the  city 
for  a long  distance  a scene  of  enthusiasm.  A delightful  banquet  was 
given  the  officers  of  the  Fifth. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Montgomery,  accompanied 
the  Fifth  to  the  depot,  and  the  regiment  left  that  city  amid  a blaze  of 
fireworks.  The  last  stage  of  the  ride  to  New  Orleans  was  traversed 
during  the  night,  and  when  the  men  awoke,  the  train  was  moving 
through  cypress  swamps.  A stop  at  Bay  St.  Louis  for  the  morning 
meal,  a short  run,  and  the  regiment  was  in  the  Crescent  City  at  io 
A.  M.  on  February  24.  An  escort,  which  in  itself  was  a high  com- 
pliment, awaited  the  Fifth  at  their  destination.  It  consisted  of  the 
Continental  Guards,  the  Detroit  Light  Infantry,  a battalion  of  the 
Washington  Artillery  (whose  glorious  history  has  scarcely  been 
excelled  by  that  of  the  soldiers  of  any  age),  and  Companies  B and  C 
of  the  Louisiana  Field  Artillery.  Five  bands  furnished  the  music, 
and  spectators  by  thousands  furnished  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Substantial  entertainments  awaited  the  regiment  at  the  armory  of  the 
Continental  Guards  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Washington 
Artillery.  Finally,  the  Fifth  was  escorted  to  the  St.  Louis  Hotel, 
which  became  known  to  the  men  as  “Beauregard  Barracks.” 

The  Fifth  was  practically  off  duty  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  of 
their  stay  in  New  Orleans,  and  those  who  had  never  been  there 
before  found  that  one  day  was  a very  short  time  to  give  to  sight- 
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seeing.  On  Monday,  February  25,  the  regiment  was  appointed  as 
the  chief  part  of  the  escort  to  “ Rex.”  Colonel  Brown  had  been 
appointed  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment fell  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lipscomb.  It  was  the  day  when 
“ Rex  ” was  to  make  his  royal  entry  into  the  city,  and  Canal  Street, 
which  extends  directly  to  the  levee,  and  which  is  the  principal  busi- 
ness thoroughfare  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
streets  in  America,  was  brilliant  with  decorations.  Other  streets 
followed  its  example. 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  United  States  flagship  Te?incssee.  aided  by 
the  batteries  on  shore,  announced  the  arrival  of  ” Rex,”  a pageant 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  native  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  scene 
which  followed,  the  parade  through  the  streets  and  the  delivery  of 
the  keys  of  the  city  at  the  City  Hall,  the  men  of  the  Fifth  took  a 
prominent  part.  They  were  the  most  conspicuous  battalion  in  the 
escort,  and  their  solid  company  fronts  in  close  order,  their  disciplined 
step,  and  their  band  and  drum  corps  caused  their  presence  to  be  the 
event  of  the  day. 

“ The  Mystic  Crewe  of  Proteus,”  which  held  their  procession  on 
the  night  following,  are  among  the  chief  people  of  the  city.  The 
Fifth  attended  the  Proteus  ball,  which  was  held  after  the  pageant, 
and  which  furnished  another  pageant  longer  to  be  remembered  than 
the  one  of  the  streets.  Hospitality  and  generous  confidence  were 
shown  in  the  announcement  which  was  made  at  supper  by  the  order 
of”  Rex,”  that  the  full  uniform  of  the  Fifth  would  be  a passport  to 
all  of  the  festivities  during  the  carnival.  In  fact,  the  members  of  the 
Fifth  were  cordially  welcomed  everywhere,  and  compliments  without 
number  from  the  people  and  the  press  were  showered  upon  them. 
Among  the  entertainments  was  a trip  down  the  Mississippi.  A 
Baltimore  editor  who  accompanied  the  regiment  wrote  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  trip:  ‘‘‘It  was  a grand  success,’  said  Colonel 
Stewart  Brown  as  the  Fifth  Regiment’s  special  train  pulled  into 
Union  Station,  from  its  southern  trip,  at  seven  o’clock  yesterday 
morning.  The  commander  echoed  the  unanimous  sentiment  ot  his 
troops.  Not  one  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  in  the 
command  has  been  heard  to  speak  adversely  of  the  excursion.  No 
journey  could  have  resulted  in  more  general  gratification.  From  the 
time  the  regiment  left  Baltimore  on  Thursday  night,  February  21, 
until  its  return  yesterday,  it  met  nothing  but  kindness  and  hospitality. 
If  it  had  accepted  all  the  proffered  favors  and  invitations  it  would  not 
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have  reached  Baltimore  again  before  April.  Never  since  the  war 
has  any  body  of  soldiers  created  such  a furore  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
South.  The  trip,  in  fact,  was  a continuous,  spontaneous,  rollicking 
ovation.  Even  at  Alexandria,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  several 
belated  loungers  learning  that  the  train  contained  the  Fifth  Maryland 
Regiment,  got  up  a little  hurrah  all  by  themselves  in  celebration  of 
the  event.  At  Lynchburg,  where  the  first  stop  for  breakfast  was 
made,  the  local  military  turned  out  en  masse,  erected  temporary 
refreshment  tables,  and  dealt  out  substantiate  and  liquids  unlimitedly, 
to  sharpen  the  visitors'  appetite  for  the  excellent  breakfast  that  awaited 
them  in  the  hotel.  In  this  place  the  enthusiasm  began,  and  it  did 
not  diminish  for  the  next  eight  days.  All  along  the  route,  at  the 
various  stations,  crowds  collected  and  cheered  the  train  as  it  passed. 
At  Danville,  where  the  trucks  were  changed,  nearly  five  hundred 
people  were  assembled.  It  was  given  out  that,  in  view  of  the  Dan- 
ville riot  investigation,  the  troops  had  been  sent  down  to  restore 
peace  and  order.  Many  of  the  colored  people  swallowed  the  story 
and  went  to  the  station  to  see  the  soldiers  arrive.  They  were  con- 
siderably disappointed  when  the  train  started  again  and  crossed  the 
Dan  river  on  its  southern  trip. 

“ Concord,  a pleasant  little  village  in  North  Carolina,  was  reached 
Friday  afternoon.  The  platform  of  the  station  was  thronged  with 
young  ladies,  beautiful  and  radiant,  with  their  hands  full  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  they  began  the 
distribution  of  these  mementoes,  while  the  officers  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  giving  regiment  badges  to  the  fair  ones.  This  pleasant 
incident  completely  enthused  everybody,  and  when  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  sweetest  of  the  maidens,  after  giving  Colonel  Brown  a 
souvenir,  asked  in  tones  heard  by  those  around  her,  ‘ Is  he  married?’ 
the  applause  broke  into  cheers  and  peals  of  laughter,  which  continued 
long  after  the  train  had  started.  The  sequel  to  this  incident  will 
come  in  later.* 

“ It  was  after  nightfall  when  the  regiment  arrived  at  Charlotte.  This 
city  is  one  of  the  Arcadias  of  the  South.  With  its  broad  streets,  its 
multitude  of  cottages,  its  white  lawn  and  its  forests  of  shade,  it  has  a 
beauty  which  is  rare,  even  in  the  home  of  beauty  itself.  The  Mary- 
land visitors  were  given  the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  At  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there  was  a formal  spread,  with  speeches,  in  which 
Baltimore  and  the  visiting  Baltimoreans  were  complimented  and 
praised  upon  nearly  everything  that  a city  wishes  to  Te  eulogized 
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upon.  At  the  hotel  the  most  excellent  dinner  was  enhanced  by  the 
smiles  of  a number  of  ladies  who  stood  around  on  the  porches  and 
in  the  doorways.  As  a parting  remembrance,  the  citizens  gave  the 
officers  each  a bottle  of  wine,  and  the  privates  were  not  let  off  before 
sundry  mementoes  had  been  put  into  their  hands. 

“At  Atlanta,  the  most  important  city  of  the  Southern  country,  the 
arrival  of  the  Fifth  was  a great  event.  The  mayor  had,  the  day 
before,  promulgated  an  order  to  clear  the  streets  to  be  traversed  by 
the  visiting  regiment.  The  local  military  met  the  Marylanders  at 
the  station,  and  after  a breakfast,  at  which  Governor  McDaniel  and 
Captain  Millidge,  both  old  Confederate  soldiers,  delivered  hearty 
speeches  of  welcome,  there  was  an  extensive  parade,  which  thousands 
of  people  witnessed.  After  seeing  the  Maryland  boys,  Captain  Mil- 
lidge turned  to  Colonel  Brown  and  said,  ‘ I have  never  seen  a hand- 
somer body  of  men  than  yours,  they  march  magnificently.’  He 
further  said  that  it  was  the  best  parade  that  ever  went  through  the 
streets  of  Atlanta.  Captain  Millidge  is  not  only  among  the  leading 
military  men  of  the  South,  but  he  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Atlanta  as  well.  The  applause  that  rang 
through  the  large  iron  dome  of  the  station  as  the  train  pulled  out 
was  something  immense.  Thence  to  New  Orleans  invitations  came 
from  a number  of  towns  for  the  regiment  to  stop  and  enjoy  the 
people’s  hospitalities,  but  the  schedule  compelled  all  to  be  declined. 
At  two  stations — Opelika  and  Auburn — companies  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  the  men,  but  the  train  swept  by  without  the  slightest  diminu- 
tion of  speed.  Montgomery  was  the  great  objective  point,  and  the 
committee,  which  had  met  the  Fifth  a hundred  miles  away,  urged 
the  conductor  to  run  the  train  faster,  so  as  to  reach  the  destination 
as  soon  as  possible.  No  sooner  had  the  train  stopped  than  there 
was  a tremendous  report,  which  shook  the  Pullman  car  as  if  it  had 
been  a cradle.  Dr.  Crim  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  ‘ Great 
heavens!  What’s  that?’  It  was  nothing  but  a salvo  of  artillery 
which  had  been  fired  from  the  river  bank.  Very  soon,  however, 
another  report  succeeded  the  first.  By  that  time  the  soldiers  had 
disembarked  and  had  arranged  in  line  to  march  by  the  military  com- 
panies drawn  up  to  receive  them.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  nearly  all 
the  twenty  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  city  were  out  to  witness 
the  exercises.  The  battalion  drill  which  took  place  on  the  broad 
avenue,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Brown,  went  off  amid  the 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  this  magnificent  audience.  In  front  of 
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the  City  Hall,  in  the  square  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  made 
provisional  president,  and  where  General  Sanford  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome,  to  which  Colonel  Brown  responded,  the  scene 
was  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  For 
squares  the  windows  were  filled  with  ladies.  Some  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  in  applause,  some  in  a quiet  flirtation  with  the  boys, 
some  in  both,  so  great  is  female  versatility.  The  banquet  which  fol- 
lowed the  afternoon’s  exercises  was  a splendid  affair,  which  included 
all  the  delicacies  that  the  Southern  market  afforded.  Around  the 
table  sat  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State,  Governor  O’Neil 
at  one  end,  and  Colonel  Jones,  a noted  lawyer,  at  the  other.  The 
tributes  paid  to  Maryland  were  beautiful  in  every  way,  not  only 
showing  a knowledge  of  her  history,  but  an  acquaintance  with  her 
industries  and  commercial  facilities.  Few  after-dinner  speeches  have 
ever  been  delivered  that  were  more  eloquent  than  Governor  O’Neil’s 
address  upon  the  beauty,  purity  and  charity  of  Maryland  women. 
The  whole  reception  at  Montgomery  was  the  soul  of  cordiality.  It 
exceeded  anything  in  the  regiment’s  history.  Its  effect  will  be  long 
felt.  ‘The  visit  to-day,’  said  Dr.  Gaston,  mayor  of  the  city,  ‘will 
doubtless  wield  a strong  influence  in  a commercial  sense.  We  have 
seen  you,  and  we  like  you,  and  our  people  will  not  forget  Baltimore 
in  their  business  as  well  as  social  relations.’  Inquiry  developed  the 
fact  that  Baltimore  already  enjoys  a large  and  constantly  increasing 
trade  with  Montgomery. 

“ For  the  first  time  in  three  years,  the  rules  against  fireworks  were 
suspended,  and  the  skies  at  night  were  brilliant  with  rockets  and 
Roman  candles.  The  regiment’s  departure  was  amid  more  booming 
of  artillery  and  the  cheers  of  several  thousand  people.  Never  had 
enthusiasm  been  more  generous,  never  hospitality  more  unstinted. 
On  to  New  Orleans,  the  incidents  of  the  trip  were  few.  The  run 
over  the  bayou  region,  with  its  palm  leaves  and  cypress  trees  hung  in 
Spanish  moss,  was  full  of  interest,  and  under  the  bright  sunlight  of 
Sunday  morning  its  appearance  was  one  of  tranquil  beauty.  In 
New  Orleans  the  reception  was  cordial  and  elaborate.  The  speeches 
breathed  the  same  broad  hospitality  which  had  made  the  trip  so 
pleasant.  The  regiment’s  headquarters  were  at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel, 
christened  ‘ Beauregard  Barracks,’  an  immense  building,  formerly  the 
capitol  of  the  State,  and  a place  where  much  of  Louisiana  history 
has  been  made.  The  parades  of  the  regiment  always  attracted  large 
crowds.  Unceasing  attentions  were  showered  upon  the  visitors,  and 
the  result  was  that  every  one  of  them  had  a good  time. 
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“ No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  regi- 
ment during  its  stay  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  fact  during  the  whole 
trip.  Their  gentlemanly  demeanor  made  them  scores  of  friends. 
Colonel  Rivers,  proprietor  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  which  is  the 
leading  hotel  of  the  city,  and  the  place  where  the  men  got  their 
meals,  said,  ‘ I never  saw  anything  like  it — never,  sir,  during  my 
whole  experience  as  a hotel  man.  Here  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men  have  been  fed  three  times  a day,  and  I have  not  seen  or  heard 
the  smallest  complaint  of  anything  the  least  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
wonderful.’ 

“ Hundreds  of  others  testified  to  the  gentlemanly  behavior  of  the 
men.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  trip,  and  the 
soldiers  were  as  healthy  as  they  were  well-behaved.  Dr.  William  H. 
Crim  and  Dr.  Frank  West,  surgeons  of  the  regiment,  expressed 
amazement  at  the  blankness  of  the  sick-list.  All  their  medical  duties 
consisted  of  relieving  one  mild  epileptic  fit,  and  in  scattering  around 
quinine  pills  for  bad  colds  The  regiment  in  physique,  by  odds, 
overtopped  any  military  organization  met.  The  men  were  able- 
bodied.  They  averaged  more  evenly.  They  did  not  march  with 
ragged  lines,  but  they  had  the  systematic  arrangement  of  trained 
veterans.  They  were  larger  in  size  than  the  Southern  troops  and 
better  drilled;  and  they  had  with  them  the  best  band  ever  seen  in 
the  Southern  cities — a valuable  adjunct.  The  Baltimoreans  who  are 
residents  in  New  Orleans  did  their  best  to  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
the  boys,  and  several  of  them  decorated  their  business  places  with 
devices  of  welcome. 

“ The  purchases  made  by  the  men  ranged  from  sea-beans  and 
alligators  to  carnival  medals  and  music-boxes.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  one  hundred  alligators  were  brought  to  Baltimore.  Every  man 
of  the  drum  corps  purchased  one  of  the  animals,  and  one  man, 
thinking  he  had  a bargain,  bought  four.  They  were  all  well  freezed 
by  the  cold  weather  which  prevailed  in  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North. 

“ The  officers  of  the  regiment,  to  whose  excellent  discipline  a great 
part  of  the  success  is  due,  were  as  follows  : Field  and  Staff — Colonel 
Stewart  Brown,  commanding;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  D.  Lips- 
comb; Major,  W.  S.  Anderson;  Adjutant,  Captain  W.  K.  Whiting; 
Surgeon,  Dr.  William  H.  Crim  ; Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr.  Frank  West ; 
Ordnance  Officer,  Lieutenant  Richard  Hamilton;  I.  R.  P.,  Lieuten- 
ant John  K.  Randall.  Captain  Robert  P.  Brown  commanded  Com- 
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pany  C ; Captain  George  C.  Cole,  Company  D ; Captain  Louis 
Schneeberger,  Company  E ; Lieutenant  E.  N.  Spencer,  Company  F ; 
Captain  Charles  D.  Gaither,  Company  G ; Captain  Charles  F.  Albers, 
Company  H ; Captain  W.  A.  Boykin,  Company  K ; Captain  N.  Lee 
Goldsborough,  Company  I.  Of  the  non-commissioned  staff  L.  O. 
Fuller  was  Quartermaster  Sergeant;  C.  W.  Walker,  Commissary 
Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Benzinger,  Hospital  Steward.  Companies  G and 
K,  commanded  respectively  by  Captain  Charles  D.  Gaither  and 
Captain  W.  A.  Boykin,  were  the  largest  in  the  regiment. 

“ The  men  fared  well  during  the  whole  trip.  The  meals  were  sur- 
prisingly good.  Only  one  slip-up  was  made  and  that  was  on  the 
return  journey,  at  Atlanta.  But  the  Atlanta  regiments  did  their  best, 
and  set  out  a lunch  on  one  hour’s  notice  that  was  plentiful  in  quantity 
and  good  in  quality.  The  return  to  Baltimore  was  made  in  high 
spirits  and  on  schedule  time.  A dozen  towns  wanted  to  entertain 
the  regiment,  but  time  was  lacking  and  the  favors  had  to  be  refused. 
There  was  a general  desire  to  stop  at  both  Mobile  and  Savannah, 
and  many  regrets  were  expressed  because  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  arrangements,  however,  had  been  made,  and  a railroad  schedule 
is  just  about  as  immutable  as  any  human  production  can  be.  The 
train,  therefore,  kept  on  according  to  program.  Before  reaching 
Concord,  everybody  fixed  up  a new  toilet  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
country  belles,  but  when  the  station  was  reached  the  only  females  in 
sight  were  three  aged  women,  evidently  spinsters,  awaiting  the  next 
train.  Great  was  the  disappointment ! The  run  onwards  to  Balti- 
more showed  no  decrease  of  pleasure.  General  Passenger  Agent 
Slaughter  put  the  train  through  on  time,  and  did  everything  that  a 
railroad  man  could  do  to  make  the  journey  a success.  When  the 
train  was  behind  time,  engine  No.  19,  which  took  the  prize  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  was  attached,  and  a speed  of  a mile  a minute 
was  easily  made.  The  arrival  in  Baltimore  was  attended  with  much 
joy,  for  the  boys,  after  ten  days  of  travel,  entertainment  and  march- 
ing, were  tired  out  and  eager  for  the  comforts  of  their  Baltimore 
homes.  The  regiment  was  escorted  to  the  armory  by  fifty  ‘stay-at- 
homes,’  under  Captain  R.  D.  Selden.  It  was  a cold  march,  and  was 
quickly  made.  Colonel  Brown  made  a short  speech,  congratulating 
the  men  on  their  excellent  conduct  and  the  success  of  the  trip. 
Then  they  disbanded  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  to  talk  of  the 
pleasant  journey  which  they  had  so  thoroughly  enjoyed.” 

The  success  of  this  trip  gave  a great  stimulus  to  the  regiment. 
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The  people  of  Baltimore  had  watched  and  enjoyed  the  ovation  that 
it  had  received,  and  had  added  their  congratulations  to  the  thousands 
that  had  been  bestowed  in  the  South.  The  fact  that  the  regiment 
received  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  Southern 
cities  the  heartiest  receptions  that  had  ever  been  given  a visiting 
military  organization,  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  its  undoubted 
excellence. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


IVES  7 An  NS  TER  AND  ATLANTIC  CITY. 

THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  A SUCCESSFUL  CARNIVAL. THE  BAZAR 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  EX-CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS. THE  MOB 

DRILL.  — CAMP  McCLELLAN. — DISTINGUISHED  visitors.— re- 
viewed BY  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  HIS  STAFF. — AN  EXCELLENT 
SHOWING. — NOCTURNAL  SURPRISES. — A MONUMENT  DEDICATED 
AT  GETTYSBURG. — COLONEL  BROWN  ELECTED  BRIGADIER-GEN- 
ERAL. 

Westminster,  the  county  seat  of  Carroll  County,  on  April  14,  1885, 
following  the  example  of  more  pretentious  places,  held  a carnival, 
which,  for  a town  of  its  size,  was  a brilliant  success,  due  in  a certain 
degree  to  the  presence  of  the  Fifth.  The  fact  that  their  little  carnival 
came  after  Lent  made  no  difference  to  the  people  of  Westminster; 
to  hold  it  was  the  main  thing.  Besides,  Hagerstown  was  getting  a 
name  for  enterprise  and  demonstrations  which  Westminster  did  not 
intend  that  that  town  should  monopolize.  Westminster  wanted  the 
Fifth  to  come  and  help  in  making  its  carnival  imposing,  and  so  the 
regiment  went.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  whole  town  was  given  up 
to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion.  Churches  were  the  only  buildings 
not  decorated.  Even  the  shop  of  the  undertaker  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  festival,  and  kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  people  in  that 
business  by  excelling  in  gay  decorations.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
carnival  was  a procession,  which  included  the  State  militia  and  a 
trades  display.  Ten  thousand  people,  representing  nearly  or  quite 
every  farm  in  Carroll,  as  well  as  other  places,  witnessed  the  parade. 
Fine  weather  lent  its  aid,  and  the  residents  of  Westminster  kept  open 
house.  Sociability  and  hospitality  were  the  universal  rule.  Colonel 
Wm.  P.  Maulsby  was  the  chief  marshal,  and  the  Fifth's  band  led  the 
procession.  The  regiment  had  the  right  of  the  line,  and  numbered 
about  three  hundred  men.  Colonel  Brown,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lips- 
comb, Adjutant  Whiting,  and  Quartermaster  Miller  were  mounted. 

The  companies  were  commanded  by  Captains  Robert  P.  Brown, 
Chas.  D.  Gaither,  C.  F.  Albers,  Geo.  C.  Cole,  W.  A.  Boykin,  N.  Lee 
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Goldsborough,  and  the  late  W.  S.  Anderson  ; Lieutenants  Thos.  D. 
Harrison,  Geo.  F.  Search,  James  P.  Reese,  and  Hamilton.  A bat- 
talion of  the  First  Regiment,  headed  by  the  Frederick  City  Cornet 
Band,  was  commanded  by  Colonel  H.  Kyd  Douglas.  The  trades 
display  followed.  A dozen  or  more  bands  furnished  the  music. 
Colonel  Wm.  A.  McKellip  dined  the  staff  of  the  Fifth  at  his  resi- 
dence. It  was  a gala  day  of  the  first  order  for  Westminster,  and 
showed  the  enterprising  little  town  at  its  best. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  a movement  was  started  in  Baltimore  for  the 
relief  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  who  were  in  need;  and  of  these  it 
was  known  that  there  was  a large  number.  The  project  was  started 
by  the  Ladies’  Confederate  Memorial  Society,  but  nearly  all  the 
women  of  Baltimore  whose  fathers,  husbands  or  brothers  had  taken 
the  Southern  side  during  the  war  between  the  States  contributed 
their  help  and  sympathy.  The  public  at  once  became  interested  in 
the  movement,  and  when  the  managers  of  the  bazar — for  such  was 
the  shape  which  the  plan  took — asked  for  donations,  their  requests 
met  with  hearty  responses.  The  greatest  gift  was  that  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  which  gave  the  use  of  the  armory,  the  most  suitable  place 
in  the  city,  to  the  managers  for  as  long  a time  as  they  needed  it. 
During  the  time  in  which  the  bazar  was  held  the  armory  was  radiant 
with  the  handsomest  decorations  that  ever  adorned  it.  The  appeal 
for  destitute  soldiers  of  the  old  Confederacy  struck  home.  Crowds 
of  thousands  thronged  the  rooms  nightly,  and  they  did  not  come 
simply  to  look.  Liberally  money  flowed  in,  and  when  the  bazar 
closed,  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  had  been  realized. 

The  “mob  drill”  was  practiced  in  public  on  March  12,  1886,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  men  familiar  with  the  tactics  devised  to 
disperse  riotous  crowds.  Sensational  reports  were  set  afloat,  there 
being  a strike  in  progress  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  When 
the  regiment  left  the  armory  and  marched  to  Eutaw  Street,  a large 
crowd  accompanied  it,  and  grew  rapidly  in  size  when  the  regiment 
reached  Eutaw  Place,  where  the  mob  drill  was  performed,  with 
enough  people  as  spectators  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a mob 
if  desired.  The  manual  used  was  one  which  had  been  introduced  in 
various  Northern  cities,  different  from  the  ordinary  one  for  field  use. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  in  line,  and  they 
performed  the  novel  and  difficult  evolutions  very  creditably.  In  one 
of  these  the  regiment  was  formed  so  as  to  show  three  sides,  with 
muskets  pointing  in  all  directions  except  that  from  which  the  regi- 
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ment  came,  and  the  orders  to  load,  aim  and  fire  were  rapidly  given 
for  a few  minutes.  After  the  drill  the  regiment  returned  to  the 
armory,  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  a small  army  of  boys,  who 
had  been  cherishing  the  hope  that  they  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a general  massacre. 


The  Drill  Room. 


Atlantic  City,  of  late  years,  has  been  a pronounced  favorite  as  the 
place  for  the  summer  encampment  among  the  men  of  the  Fifth.  The 
officers,  in  1886  at  least,  might  have  chosen  some  other  place,  but 
the  strong  preference  of  the  men  for  Atlantic  City  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  that  place’s  favor.  For  the  men,  Atlantic  City  had  all  the 
advantages  of  Cape  May  and  the  extra  attractions  of  greater  size  and 
numbers.  So  in  1886  the  Fifth  repeated  its  visit  of  1885,  and  right 
glad  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  by  the  sea  to  welcome  the 
regiment.  The  train  with  the  Fifth  on  board  left  Baltimore  shortly 
before  midnight  on  July  14,  and  the  regiment  the  next  morning  was 
in  possession  of  Camp  McClellan,  where  the  ten  days  of  encampment 
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were  to  be  spent.  The  grounds  were  situated  near  the  Haddon 
Hotel,  and  a very  short  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  Fifth  was 
lucky  in  not  going  into  camp  twenty-four  hours  sooner,  or  the  mem- 
bers might  have  thought  that  their  tents  had  been  pitched  at  low  tide 
within  reach  of  the  surf,  so  heavy  was  the  down-pour  of  rain  the  night 
before  the  regiment’s  arrival.  The  name  of  the  camp,  McClellan, 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  famous  soldier  of  the  late  war. 

The  first  day  was  one  of  rest  and  settling  down  in  the  new  quarters. 
A committee  of  citizens,  headed  by  Mr.  Albertson  as  marshal,  the 
Seacoast  Artillery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Brady,  and  the  Atlantic 
City  Cadets,  commanded  by  Major  Engeham,  met  the  regiment  at 
the  depot.  Among  the  events  of  the  encampment  were  visits  by 
Governor  Lloyd  and  Mayor  Hodges.  The  latter  arrived  soon  after 
the  Fifth  did.  Colonel  Brown  had  detailed  two  officers  to  act  as  an 
escort  to  the  Mayor  from  Philadelphia.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  party  of  prominent  Baltimoreans.  The  second  day  in  camp 
was  a very  rainy  one,  but  a military  ball  in  honor  of  the  Fifth  was 
held  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  was  attended  by  at  least  five 
thousand  people.  Being  the  first  ball  held  during  the  encampment, 
it  was  a particularly  welcome  event  to  the  dancing  members  of  the 
regiment.  Following  a rainy  day  which  had  been  very  quiet,  came 
one  which  was  quite  memorable,  and  the  most  important  one  of  the 
encampment.  It  was  the  day  set  for  a review  by  Governor  Lloyd, 
and  the  regiment  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  command  looked  its  best. 
The  men  gave  no  cause  for  complaint  about  their  appearance.  At 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  regiment  drew  up  on  its  parade 
ground  and  marched  down  to  the  depot  as  an  escort  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  latter  came  an  hour  afterwards,  having  been  at  Cape 
May,  and  with  him  came  his  staff.  They  were  received  by  a citizens’ 
committee  and  escorted  to  the  hotel  where  the  ball  had  been  held. 
Governor  Lloyd  and  his  party  visited  the  camp  in  the  afternoon  and 
dined  with  the  officers.  The  regiment  was  reviewed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  a brigade,  and  the  general  verdict  declared  that  the  regiment 
had  rarely  looked  better,  and  that  each  man  carried  himself  as  if  the 
credit  of  the  command  depended  on  himself  alone.  The  great 
gathering  of  ladies  showed  their  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  drilling 
unreservedly.  A dress  parade  followed  the  review,  and  the  Governor 
made  a speech  to  the  regiment,  saying  that  the  reputation  of  the 
State  was  in  its  hands,  and  that  the  members  should  guard  it  sacredly ; 
that  the  military  was  subordinate  to  the  civil  law,  and  that  it  was  only 
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in  cases  of  great  emergency  that  the  aid  of  the  military  should  be 
invoked.  After  the  public  scenes  of  the  day,  the  Governor  and  his 
party  went  to  Colonel  Brown’s  tent,  where  the  band  serenaded  them. 
Although  the  men  were  tired  at  night,  their  fatigue  did  not  prevent 
about  one  hundred  of  them  from  doing  volunteer  artillery  drilling 
with  a gun  about  thirty  feet  long — a wooden  one.  It  was  a gift  to 
the  people  of  Atlantic  City  by  individual  members  of  the  regiment. 
It  was  a wooden  gun,  but  it  had  a mighty  iron  touch-hole,  and  in  the 
procession  it  was  made  to  hold  colossal  fire-crackers,  which  when 
they  exploded  made  almost  enough  noise  to  startle  all  the  clams  of 
the  island.  Blue  lights,  red  lights  and  Roman  candles  made  the 
march  lurid,  and  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  Atlantic  City  came 
to  see  the  fun. 

Duty  during  the  day  and  unlimited  pleasure  at  night  had  prepared 
the  regiment  for  the  next  day’s  comparative  quiet.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  there  was  no  battalion  drill,  for  which  the  men  were  thankful. 
Religious  exercises  were  held  in  camp,  and  there  were  a few  gray 
military  coats  at  all  of  the  churches.  In  Camp  McClellan  there  was 
a greater  appearance  of  Sunday  than  anywhere  else  about  the  city. 
Sacred  music  was  played  at  guard-mount.  The  special  military 
service  by  the  chaplain,  Rev.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Jr.,  was  opened 
with  the  processional  hymn,  “ Onward,  Christian  Soldier,”  followed 
by  alternate  readings  from  the  Psalms.  Another  hymn  was  sung, 
and  then  the  Creed,  the  Collects,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
recited  according  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  service.  A sermon  by 
the  chaplain  and  the  singing  of  “ God  Bless  Our  Native  Land  ” 
closed  the  exercises.  The  dress-parade  was  held  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

There  was  work  for  the  men  to  do  as  well  as  play  while  tent  life 
lasted,  and  so  those  who  had  never  been  in  camp  before  discovered. 
With  battalion  drill  at  5.40  o’clock,  guard-mount  at  9 o’clock  and 
company  drill  at  9.30  o’clock,  besides  other  duties,  the  men  had  no 
time  to  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  If,  however,  the  company-drill, 
in  which  skirmish  lines  were  thrown  out,  deploys  made,  and  a sham 
battle  occasionally  took  place,  was  held,  as  some  of  the  ladies  at  the 
Haddon  stated,  in  order  to  have  the  men  tired  out  at  night,  it  did  not 
have  that  effect  on  many  of  them.  They  had  a lively  time.  It  was 
not  winter  time,  but  there  were  blankets  in  camp.  A funereal-looking 
party  marched  out  of  camp  one  morning  with  drums  and  fifes  playing 
a hideous  dirge.  One  of  the  men  was  to  undergo  the  death  penalty 
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for  stealing  a chicken.  The  party  having  the  melancholy  ceremony 
in  hand  took  the  culprit  some  distance  up  the  beach,  read  the  death- 
warrant  over  him,  and  then  banged  away  at  him  with  muskets  until 
he  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  dead.  Then  they  carried  his 
body  back  to  camp  and  held  a wake  over  it. 

The  whole  command  was  ordered  out  of  bed  at  twelve  o’clock  one 
night  and  drilled,  as  the  result  of  the  wakefulness  of  a party  of  the 
men,  who,  being  unable  to  sleep,  resolved  that  no  one  else  should. 
By  the  aid  of  the  bass-drum  and  a few  bugles  they  made  such  pan- 
demonium that  the  whole  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  The  long  roll  was 
sounded  and  the  regiment  formed  in  line  on  the  parade-ground. 
The  people  of  the  city  were  very  much  astonished  a day  or  two  later 
by  a parade  of  about  one  hundred  persons,  whose  sex  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  costumes,  but  they  betrayed  the  fact  that  they 
were  men  by  the  circumstance  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  banners 
which  they  bore  referred  to  eating.  “We  Must  Have  Chicken  ” was 
the  legend  on  one  of  them.  The  last  day  in  camp  was  spent  chiefly 
in  getting  ready  for  departure  for  home,  but  I Company  gave  an 
Indian  show,  which  the  guests  at  the  neighboring  hotel  watched  with 
a great  deal  of  interest.  A few  hastily  gotten-up  cowboys  appeared 
on  the  parade-ground,  and  were  speedily  followed  by  a band  of 
Indians,  who  made  the  lot  of  the  cowboys  a very  hard  one  and 
perilous  to  scalps,  until  a body  of  soldiers  appeared  and  went  to  work 
on  the  Indians  in  deadly  manner.  When  all  the  Indians  had  been 
killed  off  there  were  general  rejoicings.  During  the  last  night  in 
camp  the  reins  were  loosened  somewhat,  and  the  last  chance  was 
used  for  its  full  value.  The  place  was  illuminated  with  fire-works, 
and  the  crackers  sounded  like  a colossal  watchman’s  rattle.  Com- 
pany I,  as  usual,  made  most  of  the  confusion,  but  they  generously 
shared  the  credit  by  starting  the  rattling  of  fire-crackers  in  the  other 
companies’  streets.  As  the  regiment  marched  through  the  streets 
for  the  last  time  in  1886,  at  Atlantic  City,  it  received  all  of  the  dem- 
onstrations of  regard  which  the  people  knew  how  to  bestow  upon  it. 
Arriving  at  home,  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry  furnished  an  escort 
from  the  depot  to  the  armory. 

On  August  16,  1886,  the  Fifth  took  a prominent  part  in  the  un- 
veiling ceremonies  of  the  DeKalb  Monument  at  Annapolis. 

The  monument  to  the  Second  Maryland  (Confederate)  Infantry, 
which  was  erected  on  Culp’s  Hill,  Gettysburg,  was  dedicated  Novem- 
ber 19,  1886,  by  the  survivors  of  that  command.  The  Fifth  was 
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present  at  the  dedication.  The  regiment  with  about  250  men 
arrived  at  Gettysburg  shortly  before  noon  on  that  day.  Colonel 
Stewart  Brown  commanded.  A line  of  coaches  conveyed  the  sol- 
diers to  Culp’s  Hill.  Among  them  were  Brigadier-General  George 
H.  Stewart  and  staff ; Company  C,  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  R.  Carter  Smith  ; the  Maryland  Line,  commanded 
by  Captain  George  W.  Booth  ; and  the  Society  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  At  the  monument,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Randolph  H. 
McKim,  and  the  oration  was  made  by  Captain  Thomas.  The  monu- 
ment is  the  first  Confederate  one  erected  at  Gettysburg. 

On  March  4,  1887,  at  an  election  held  at  the  Fifth’s  armory, 
Colonel  Stewart  Brown  was  elected  Brigadier-General  of  the  State 
militia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  General  James  R. 
Herbert.  The  electors  were  Colonel  H.  Kyd  Douglas,  of  Hagers- 
town, commanding  the  First  Regiment ; Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  A. 
Barry,  of  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  H. 
Wardwell,  of  the  Second  Battalion,  and  Colonel  Brown  himself.  Six- 
teen ballots  were  cast.  General  Clinton  P.  Paine,  of  the  Governor’s 
staff,  presided  at  the  meeting  in  place  of  Adjutant-General  Howard, 
who  was  absent  in  Washington.  A number  of  complimentary 
votes  were  cast;  Generals  Paine,  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Shryock,  and 
Colonels  Gaither,  Wardwell,  Dulin,  Douglas  and  others  receiving 
them.  General  Brown,  through  seniority,  had  been  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  State  militia  since  General  Herbert’s  death. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CAMP  LLOYD  AMD  CAMP  ANDERSON , 

THE  FIRST  BRIGADE  ENCAMPMENT  UNDER  THE  NEW  MILITARY  LAW. 
— THE  FIFTH’S  SUPERIOR  WORK. — AN  UNEXPECTED  ACCIDENT. 
— BALLS  AND  RECEPTIONS. — AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  AGAIN. — MORE 
RAIN. — A GREAT  BEACH  SCENE. — MORE  HOSPITALITIES. — THE 
DEDICATION  OF  GETTYSBURG  MONUMENTS. — A TRIP  TO  PHILA- 
DELPHIA.— THE  ELECTION  OF  COLONEL  GAITHER  AND  LIEUTEN- 
ANT-COLONEL BOYKIN. — A PLEASANT  HOP. 

The  first  brigade  encampment  under  the  new  military  law  sup- 
planted the  usual  independent  camp  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  for  1887. 
It  was  held  on  the  Washington  County  Fair  Grounds,  a short  distance 
from  Hagerstown.  It  commenced  on  August  2,  and  continued  six 
days.  It  was  a pronounced  success,  and  the  training  which  the 
soldiers  received  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Maryland  National  Guard.  Although  the  men  had  a v^ry 
pleasant  time,  and  the  experience  of  the  camp  is  recalled  with  pleasure, 
the  primary  object  was  work,  and  that  object  was  accomplished.  One 
of  the  effects  of  the  encampment  was  to  make  the  various  military 
organizations  of  the  State  far  more  homogeneous  than  they  had  been 
before.  There  were  1172  soldiers  in  camp,  and  included  the  First 
Regiment,  Colonel  Hy.  Kyd  Douglas ; the  Fifth  Regiment,  Colonel 
Charles  D.  Gaither;  the  Second  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  H. 
Wardwell;  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  A. 
Barry;  the  Third  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  L.  Woolford, 
and  Captain  L.  Allison  Wilmer’s  company  of  the  Fourth  Battalion, 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  First  Regiment.  Brigadier-General 
Stewart  Brown  was  in  command,  and  his  staff  consisted  of  Colonel 
Frederick  W.  Brune,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Colonel  John  S. 
Saunders,  Brigade  Inspector;  Major  Clayton  C.  Hall,  Major  Robert 
A.  Selden,  Major  Samuel  H.  Lyon,  Major  E.  Calvin  Williams,  Cap- 
tain George  W.  Wood  and  Captain  Chauncey  Brooks.  In  camp,  the 
Fifth  Regiment  was  stationed  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  ground 
inside  the  race  track.  The  headquarters  of  Governor  Lloyd  and 
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Brigadier-General  Brown  were  on  a high  bluff  adjacent  to  the  grand 
stand.  Adjoining  the  fair  grounds  was  a field  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  which  was  used  for  drilling.  All  of  the  arrangements  for  trans- 
portation were  made  by  General  E.  Law  Rogers,  of  the  Governor’s 
staff.  After  some  consideration,  each  command  was  given  charge 
of  its  own  camp,  for  guard  duty,  and  such  portions  of  the  general 
grounds  as  were  from  time  to  time  designated,  while  a special  brigade 
guard,  in  addition  to  the  regimental  and  battalion  guard,  was  detailed. 

All  of  the  various  commands  were  prompt  in  arriving.  The  first 
evening  in  camp  was  rather  quiet,  owing  to  rainy  weather.  For  use 
during  the  encampment,  14,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  halfofthe  cart- 
ridges being  blank,  were  provided.  On  the  second  day,  reports  from 
the  various  battalions  were  made  at  seven  o’clock,  to  enable  the  details 
of  guard  mounting  to  be  arranged.  Battalion  drill  call  followed,  and 
the  entire  brigade  went  into  the  different  fields  to  drill.  The  men  had 
settled  down  to  earnest  camp  duty.  At  7 P.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
August  3,  the  first  dress  parade  was  held.  On  this  day  the  various 
companies  of  the  First  Regiment  were  brought  together  for  the  first 
time.  They  made  a good  appearance,  though  not  of  course  as  good 
as  that  of  the  handsomely  uniformed  Fifth.  The  people  of  Hagers- 
town, and  in  fact  of  Washington  County  generally,  regarded  the 
encampment  as  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  year,  and  there  were 
at  all  available  times  a great  number  of  visitors  to  the  city  of  500 
tents.  Rifle  practice  began  on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  the  shooting  for  the  Gorman  prize,  a silver  goblet, 
took  place.  A team  of  eight  from  the  Second  Battalion,  headed  by 
State  Senator  R.  T.  Browning,  won  the  goblet,  the  score  of  the 
winning  team  being  221  out  of  a possible  280.  The  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Lloyd  was  the  occasion  of  a military  pageant,  which  the  resi- 
dents of  Hagerstown  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  many  of  the  guests  at 
the  Blue  Mountain  House,  witnessed  with  pleasure.  The  brigade 
received  the  Governor  at  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  depot, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  camp  grounds.  The  procession  was  the 
most  imposing  seen  in  Western  Maryland  since  the  war.  The  First 
Regiment  wore  dark  blue  coats  and  light  blue  pantaloons.  The 
Second- Battalion  wore  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  white  cross 
belts,  and  to  both  the  Fifth  made  a brilliant  contrast  in  its  uniform  of 
elegant  gray  and  shining  helmets.  Mayor  Hahn,  of  Hagerstown, 
made  a speech  of  welcome  to  Governor  Lloyd,  to  which  the  latter 
responded.  The  Governor  remained  two  days  in  camp,  inspecting 
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the  troops,  and  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  the 
State  had  a militia  force  of  which  it  might  well  be  proud,  and  on 
which  it  could  rely  in  time  of  need.  In  the  attentions  paid  the  Gov- 
ernor the  Fifth  naturally  took  the  lead,  as  well  as  in  the  brilliant 
reception  and  ball  held  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Baldwin  House  in 
his  honor.  The  routine  work  of  the  camp  went  steadily  on,  and 
Colonel  John  S.  Saunders,  the  brigade  inspector,  was  kept  very 
busy.  On  Friday  morning  the  Fifth  had  a spirited  drill  on  Cost's 
Hill.  Colonel  Gaither  was  in  command,  and  in  leading  a headlong 
charge  up  the  hill  against  a mythical  foe,  with  the  command  ot 
“ forward,  guide  center,”  an  amusing  incident  occurred.  Colonel 
Gaither  was  facing  the  command  and  steadily  backing  and  waving 
his  sword,  and  very  soon  he  was  taking  an  aerial  flight  over  a big 
boulder.  As  he  was  going  over  he  commanded,  in  stentorian  tone, 
“Charge,  Boykin,  charge!”  Major  Boykin  took  command  and 
charged  right  ahead,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  confusion.  A 
brigade  dress  parade  and  review  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  in  a 
large  field  owned  by  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Hamilton.  It  was 
headed  by  the  Fifth,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  showed  a high 
degree  of  discipline.  On  Saturday  evening,  August  6,  the  Line 
Officers  of  the  Fifth  met  and  elected  by  acclamation  Colonel  Charles 
D.  Gaither  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  A.  Boykin  to  their  present 
offices.  It  was  a step  which  everybody  had  expected  and  of  which 
all  cordially  approved,  both  as  a duty  which  the  regiment  owed 
itself  and  as  a token  of  its  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Colonel 
Gaitherjand  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boykin.  On  August  7 the  Filth’s 
officers  gave  a ladies’  dinner.  Camp  was.broken  on  August  8.  On 
that  morning  the  Fifth  had  a sham  battle  on  Cost’s  Hill.  Colonel 
Gaither  was  in  command,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boykin  in  com- 
mand of  the  reserves.  One  thousand  blank  cartridges  were  fired, 
and  the  men  were  enthusiastic.  Their  yells  could  be  heard  a mile. 
The  fire  was  fast  and  furious,  and  the  ridge  was  taken  without  blood- 
shed. After  serenading  General  Brown,  the  Fifth  broke  camp  at 
four  o’clock  and  marched  triumphantly  through  Hagerstown  and 
took  the  train  for  home. 

An  event  of  national  interest  was  the  celebration  in  Philadelphia, 
on  September  15-17,  of  the  centenary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Fifth,  as  the  chief  regi- 
ment of  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  took  a prominent  and 
highly  creditable  part  in  it.  General  Clinton  P.  Paine,  Maryland’s 
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Commissioner,  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Maryland 
National  Guard,  and  most  of  the  brigade  was  there  in  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Stewart  Brown.  Governor  Lloyd  and  his  staff  were 
also  present.  The  Fifth  left  Baltimore  on  Thursday  evening,  arriving 
in  Philadelphia  shortly  after  midnight.  In  the  parade  of  30,000 
men  which  took  place  on  Friday,  Maryland  was  well  represented 
by  1400  soldiers,  especially  by  the  Fifth,  which  had  the  honor  of 
“ special  mention  ” at  a time  when  such  distinction  was  not  easily 
won.  The  army  and  navy  had  a large  force  in  the  parade.  So  had 
the  local  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  President  Cleve- 
land and  his  wife,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  many  other  celebrities 
helped  to  make  the  occasion  successful.  The  Fifth  and  the  other 
Maryland  troops  returned  to  Baltimore  on  Friday  night. 

The  summer  of  1888  found  the  regiment  at  Atlantic  City  for  the 
third  time.  It  left  Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  11, 
going  as  far  as  Philadelphia  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad’s 
new  extension.  The  regimental  train  arrived  at  the  city  by  the  sea 
at  six  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  it  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a big  demonstration.  The  official  and  public  welcome  awaiting 
the  command  was  significant  of  the  records  made  by  the  Fifth  in  the 
encampments  of  ’85  and  ’86.  Camp  Anderson,  the  name  given  to 
the  camp,  was  in  honor  of  the  late  and  deservedly  lamented  Captain 
Winfield  S.  Anderson.  Continuous  rains  had  flooded  the  first 
location,  and  the  tents  had  to  be  moved  by  the  regiment  upon  its 
arrival  to  a higher  location.  The  old  location  was  dubbed  Lake 
Anderson,  and  when  pumped  and  dried  out  was  used  for  a drill 
ground.  All  of  the  honors,  pleasures  and  duties  incidental  to  Camp 
Herbert  and  Camp  McClellan  were  repeated.  Governor  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  Adjutant-General  Howard  and  his  staff,  arrived  on 
July  17,  and  was  received  by  the  regiment  at  the  depot  and  escorted 
to  the  Mansion  House.  Col.  John  S.  Saunders,  the  brigade  inspector, 
accompanied  the  Governor,  and  with  him  inspected  the  camp.  On 
the  1 8th  there  was  a dress  parade  and  review  on  the  Brighton  Hotel 
lawn.  The  regiment  passed  in  review  at  double  quick  time,  a move- 
ment it  had  not  executed  for  fourteen  years.  Governor  Jackson 
highly  complimented  the  men  on  their  handsome  appearance  and 
military  bearing.  He  said  the  Fifth  was  a great  credit  to  the  State 
oi  Maryland,  and  that  Colonel  Gaither  was  a fitting  officer  to  be  at 
its  head.  On  the  same  evening  Governor  Jackson,  Colonel  Saunders, 
and  a few  others  were  dined  at  camp  by  the  officers.  The  ludicrous 
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event  of  the  ten  days’  sojourn  was  the  bathing  suit  parade  by  the 
men  on  Thursday  morning,  July  19.  The  command  was  headed  by 
the  regimental  fife  and  drum  corps  and  a Kalamazoo  band.  The  line 
was  formed  at  about  9.30  o’clock.  The  boys  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  the  Atlantic  City  people  were  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  amusing  scene.  The  encampment,  despite  consider- 
able rainy  weather,  was  a pleasant  holiday  as  well  as  a season  of 
training.  Several  months  previous  Major  Frank  Markoe  had  been 
elected  from  Captain  of  Company  B to  be  the  junior  field  officer. 

The  Fifth  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  dedication  exer- 
cises of  the  fine  monuments  erected  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  to 
the  Maryland  commands.  The  dedication  was  on  October  25,  and 
Colonel  Gaither  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Monument 
Association. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December  19,  Colonel  Wm.  P.  Zollinger 
was  elected  captain  of  Company  E,  and  he  returned  to  the  regiment 
which  he  had  once  commanded,  as  its  junior  captain,  a great  tribute 
to  any  organization. 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  27th,  the  Fifth  closed  its  festivi- 
ties for  18S8  with  a fitting  dress  parade,  battalion  drill,  full  dress  hop 
and  a supper.  Hardly  had  the  doors  been  thrown  open  before  the 
guests  began  to  arrive  at  the  armory,  and  the  galleries  were  well  filled 
long  before  the  “first  call,”  and  by  the  time  the  “assembly”  had 
sounded,  every  seat  was  taken.  Baltimore’s  beauties  turned  out  in 
full  force  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a pretty  sight — the 
ladies  in  handsome  toilets,  escorts  in  full  dress,  and  the  five  hundred 
soldiers  in  glittering  and  showy  uniforms  mingled  in  one  immense 
throng.  The  line  formed  at  8.30  o’clock.  Company  after  company 
was  admired  as  it  took  the  pose  of  “ parade  rest”  and  its  captain 
faced  to  the  front.  Captain  W.  Kennon  Whiting,  the  adjutant,  moved 
to  his  post  on  the  prolongation  of  the  front  rank.  Colonel  Charles 
D.  Gaither  settled  back  into  the  conventional  attitude  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Boykin  and  Major 
Frank  Markoe  occupied  their  usual  positions.  The  band  “sounded 
off,”  and  the  boom  and  crash  of  drums  and  cymbals  and  the  blare  of 
brazen  instruments  made  a thrilling  sound.  The  band  went  thundering 
doflm  the  line,  countermarching  and  returning  to  its  post  on  the  right, 
making  the  armory  ring  with  its  strains.  Adjutant  Whiting  stalked 
his  three  yards  to  the  front,  faced  to  the  lett,  and  shouted  his  resonant 
orders  down  the  line,  and  the  burnished  arms  came  to  the  “ carry  ” 
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with  a simultaneous  crash,  and  ranks  were  opened  with  the  old-time 
precision.  The  parade  presented  to  Colonel  Gaither  with  all  due 
formality,  the  manual  was  executed  with  grace,  sergeants  reported, 
orders  were  published,  parade  formally  dismissed,  the  line  of  officers 
marched  solidly  to  the  front,  halted  and  made  its  simultaneous  salute 
to  Colonel  Gaither,  who  raised  his  white-gloved  hand  in  recognition, 
and  then  the  last  dress  parade  of  the  Fifth  for  18SS  was  over. 

Companies  C,  Captain  Robert  P.  Brown;  G,  Captain  Lawrason 
Riggs;  A,  Captain  Wm.  D.  Robinson;  F,  Captain  J.  Frank Supplee, 
and  I,  Captain  N.  Lee  Goldsborough,  were  detained  for  battalion  drill. 
Colonel  Gaither  commanded.  The  drill  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
spirited  given  during  the  season.  After  the  drill  came  the  hop,  and 
also  the  complimentary  supper  given  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
to  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


CONCL  US  I ON. 

THE  PLACES  THE  REGIMENT  HAS  VISITED. — ITS  PECULIAR  MARCH- 
ING STEP. — THE  NEW  MILITARY  LAW. — THE  ENLISTMENTS  THE 
SAME  AS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. — FINES. — ANNUAL  INSPEC- 
TION.— PAY  FOR  CAMP  SERVICE. — A USEFUL  AND  EFFICIENT 
MEASURE. — THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

The  Fifth  has  always  been  fond  of  traveling.  The  idea  of  remain- 
ing in  their  own  city  and  vegetating  there  never  found  any  favor 
with  the  regiment.  Always  desiring,  as  representatives  of  one 
State,  to  shake  hands  with  those  of  other  States,  the  regiment  has 
rarely  turned  its  back  upon  a project  to  visit  any  locality.  The  men 
believe  thoroughly  in  seeing  other  soldiers  besides  those  of  their  own 
organization.  During  a large  part  of  the  year  the  regiment  is  either 
somewhere  on  a visit,  or  getting  ready  to  go  somewhere.  Only  twice 
since  1869  has  the  regiment  failed  to  hold  a summer  encampment — 
in  1878  and  in  1883.  In  1S69,  as  previously  stated,  the  Fifth  encamped 
at  Camp  Chesapeake,  Catonsville ; in  1870,  at  Camp  Trenton,  Cape 
May;  in  1871,  Camp  Bowie,  Hagerstown;  in  1872,  Camp  Blue 
Ridge,  Frederick;  in  1873,  Camp  Princeton,  Cape  May;  in  1874, 
Camp  Monmouth,  Long  Branch  ; in  1875,  Camp  Lexington,  Boston  ; 
in  1876,  Camp  Jenkins,  Cape  May;  in  1877,  Camp  Riverside,  Balti- 
more; in  1879,  Camp  Carroll,  Ocean  City ; in  1880,  Camp  Hamilton, 
Cape  May;  in  1881,  Yorktown,  Va. ; in  1882,  Camp  Patterson,  Cape 
May  ; in  1884,  New  Orleans;  in  1885,  Camp  Herbert,  Atlantic  City  ; 
in  1886,  Camp  McClellan,  Atlantic  City;  in  1887,  Camp  Lloyd, 
Hagerstown;  in  1888,  Camp  Anderson,  Atlantic  City. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  Fifth  has  been  distinguished 
by  its  peculiar  marching  step,  which  is  characterized  by  a long 
swinging  stride,  and  creates  a pace  not  attempted  by  the  majority  of 
militia  organizations  of  the  country.  In  1874,  in  New  York  City, 
when  escorted  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  the  difference  in  gait  was 
very  noticeable.  The  step  came  from  the  Confederate  army,  and 
was  the  pace  of  the  Second  Maryland  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  in  the  field. 


It  had  its  origin  with  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson’s  “ foot  cavalry,”  and  in 
actual  service  it  sometimes  supplied  the  place  of  numbers. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1S86  passed  a militia  bill  which  put 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  on  a more  efficient  footing,  and 
defined  the  duties  of  the  citizen  soldier  in  such  a manner  as  insured 
good  material  in  all  the  military  organizations  of  that  State.  With- 
out increasing  the  number  of  men  in  the  service,  it  weeded  out  the 
men  in  the  companies  throughout  the  State  whose  ideas  of  militia 
service  were  limited  to  dancing  parties  and  pleasure  excursions.  The 
new  law  provides  for  a State  military  force  of  not  more  than  thirty- 
two  companies,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  the  entire  force  to  be  organized  into  one  brigade. 
In  addition  to  the  Fifth  Regiment,  the  brigade  consists  at  present  of 
the  First  Regiment,  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry,  the  Second  Bat- 
talion, the  Third  Battalion,  three  detached  companies  of  Leonard- 
town,  Upper  Marlboro  and  Prince  Frederick,  South  Maryland,  and 
the  three  following  colored  companies:  Monumental  City  Guards, 
and  Baltimore  Rifles,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Alleghany  County 
Guards,  of  Cumberland. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  bill  is  that  which  provides 
that  the  men  composing  the  brigade  shall  be  regularly  enlisted  as  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  shall  serve  for  a period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enlistment.  All  officers  and  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  various  State  military  organizations  at  the  time  when  the 
bill  was  passed  were  declared  to  constitute  a part  of  the  force  under 
the  new  law,  “ in  all  respects  as  if  already  duly  enlisted  at  the  time 
when  they  so  respectively  became  members,”  and  subject  to  the  same 
law.  But  it  was  expressly  provided  that  no  person  already  a mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  organizations,  who  had  served  three  years  before 
the  law  was  passed,  should  be  compelled  to  re-enlist.  Each  of  the 
members  was  declared  entitled  to  a discharge  three  years  after  the 
time  he  joined  his  company.  All  time  served  under  the  general  law 
was  to  be  considered,  the  new  law  prescribed,  as  so  much  time  served 
of  the  three  years  required  by  the  later  bill.  Exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  a member  under  arrest  or  undergoing  punishment  for 
some  offense.  Any  commanding  officer  of  a regiment,  independent 
company  or  battalion,  however,  may  grant,  in  his  discretion,  an 
honorable  discharge  at  any  time.  After  serving  three  years,  any 
ex-member  may  re-enlist  for  any  definite  length  of  time,  not  less  than 
one  year.  Such  offenses  as  disobedience  of  orders,  non-attendance 
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at  drills,  assemblies,  parades,  reviews,  or  encampments,  and  neglect 
of  duty  otherwise,  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  also 
by  reprimand  or  dishonorable  discharge.  The  fine  for  neglect  or 
refusal  to  attend  an  assembly  of  his  battalion  or  company,  ordered 
by  the  commandant  thereof,  by  any  member  is  fifty  cents  for  each 
offense;  for  neglect  to  attend  a law  parade,  ordered  by  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, two  dollars  ; for  every  day  of  non-attendance  at  encamp- 
ments, fifty  cents.  The  penalty  in  the  case  of  an  officer  for  any  of 
the  offenses  mentioned  is  double  that  prescribed  for  privates.  The 
only  excuses  acceptable  are  bona  fide  absence  from  the  city  where 
the  assembly  was  held,  personal  sickness,  and  sickness  or  recent 
domestic  affliction  in  absentee’s  family.  Fines  can  be  collected  ten 
days  after  being  imposed,  before  a justice  of  the  peace.  In  default  of 
the  payment  of  the  fine  and  the  additional  costs,  the  delinquent  may 
be  committed  to  jail  for  as  many  days  as  the  amount  of  the  fine  and 
costs.  An  annual  inspection  by  some  officer  designated  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  a public  or  law  parade  are  required.  At  least 
once  in  every  two  years  all  of  the  organizations  must  hold  an 
encampment,  at  such  a place  and  for  such  a length  of  time  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief determines  upon.  All  of  the  battalions  or  inde- 
pendent companies  are  to  adopt  a service  uniform  as  much  like  that 
of  the  United  States  troops  as  possible,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  commander-in-chief  may  think  advisable.  The  changes  in 
uniform,  however,  are  to  be  brought  about  gradually,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  the  law  requiring  that  uniform  suits  in  use  when  the  law 
was  passed  to  be  used  until  worn  out.  During  the  encampments  the 
privates  are  paid  one  dollar  and  thirty-three  cents  per  day,  and  officers 
the  same  pay  that  United  States  officers  receive,  provided  the  general 
appropriations  for  the  militia  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  A cer- 
tificate of  three  years  of  service  makes  the  holder  exempt  from 
military  duty  for  three  years  after  its  date. 

The  history  of  the  Fifth  Maryland  is  a splendid  one,  as  every  one 
who  reads  this  record  will  testify.  It  was  never  more  efficient  than 
it  is  now,  and  the  coming  year  will  add  to  its  vigor,  its  character,  and 
its  spirit.  . It  will  always  hold  its  high  place  as  the  crack  military 
organization  of  the  South. 


OFFERS'  Qu/^5^5. 

A Portrait  and  a Biographical  Sketch  of  each 
Commissioned  Officer. 

(COLONEL  CHARLES  D.  GAITHER,  whose  portrait  will  be 
found  as  the  frontispiece,  is  the  second  ranking  commandant  in 
the  Maryland  National  Guard.  He  is  only  about  twenty-nine  years 
old,  and  has  a figure  that  nobly  fills  a uniform.  He  was  born  in  Howard 
County,  and  is  a son  of  Colonel  George  R.  Gaither.  All  old  officers 
pay  him  a deserved  compliment  in  saying  of  him  that  -he  is  thor- 
oughly posted  in  military  matters,  and  well  competent  to  handle  a 
regiment  under  all  circumstances.  Colonel  Gaither  has  a military 
bearing,  and  he  is  favorably  known  among  his  brother  officers  for 
his  strict  attention  to  duty,  as  well  as  for  his  jolly  good  nature  when 
not  under  military  restraint. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  as  a private,  in  Company  H,  during  the 
July  riots  at  Camden  Station  in  1877,  and  immediately  fell  into  mili- 
tary life  like  a veteran.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  riots  by 
being  hit  on  the  head  with  a brick,  but  this  did  not  affect  his 
enthusiasm  for  soldier  life  in  the  least.  He  did  praiseworthy  duty 
while  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Riverside  Park.  Jn  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  made  a corporal,  in  1879  sergeant,  and  in  March, 
1882,  was  elected  to  be  second  lieutenant  of  his  company.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  captain  of  Company  G.  On 
April  6,  1885,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  August  6, 
1887,  during  the  Brigade  encampment  at  Hagerstown,  he  was  elected 
colonel,  to  succeed  Colonel  Stewart  Brown,  who  had  become  briga- 
dier-general. Colonel  Gaither,  in  his  eleven  years  service  in  the 
regiment,  has  never  missed  an  encampment  of  the  command,  and 
only  one  parade.  Plis  absence  on  this  occasion  was  caused  by  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  While  in  command  of  Company  G 
he  had  the  largest  and  best  drilled  company  in  the  regiment,  and  on 
all  occasions  turned  out  full  ranks.  Since  assuming  command  of 
the  regiment  he  has  brought  the  Fifth  up  to  a higher  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  it  to-day  is  in  a better  condition  than  ever  before. 
He  inaugurated  the  movement  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  with  the 
late  Captain  W.  S.  Anderson  preceded  the  regiment  and  made  all 
necessary  arrangements.  While  lieutenant-colonel  he  was  often 
put  in  command  of  drills  and  parades.  He  took  the  regiment  to 
Camp  Lloyd,  to  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887,  to  Atlantic  City 
last  summer,  and  to  Gettysburg  in  October  last.  Colonel  Gaither  is 
a stock  broker,  and  of  the  firm  of  Whiteley  & Gaither. 
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- LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WM.  A.  BOYKIN. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  A.  Boykin  joined  the  Fifth  Regiment  in  April, 
18S2,  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I,  and  went  into  camp  with  the  command 
at  Cape  May  the  following  summer.  While  at  camp,  Company  K unanimously 
elected  him  captain.  The  company,  though  quite  small  when  he  took  command, 
soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  drilled  in  the  regiment.  He  served 
as  captain  of  Company  K three  years,  then  he  was  elected  major  of  the  regiment 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  brother  officers.  While  at  Camp  Lloyd,  in  August, 
1887,  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  which  position  he  now  fills  with  great 
credit.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boykin  is  a Virginian  by  birth,  and  is  a son  of  the 
late  General  F.  M.  Boykin,  of  Smithtield,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  though  he  claims 
Norfolk  as  his  old  home,  having  livedthereaboutfifteenyears.  Heis  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  has  been  closely  associated  with  Baltimore  in  a business  way  for 
the  past  nineteen  years.  Nine  years  ago  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  says  he  expects  to  remain.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Norfolk 
Light  Artillery  Bluesforeightyears,  one  of  the  oldest  military  companies  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  has  always  been  composed  of  Norfolk’s  most  influential  young 
men.  He  went  to  Boston  with  the  Blues  in  1875,  at  the  Bunker  Hill  Centen- 
nial. There  he  saw  the  Fifth  Maryland  in  all  its  glory  marching  against  the 
Seventh  New  York,  and  little  did  he  think  then  that  he  would  ever  be  the 
Fifth’s  second  ranking  officer.  He  also  went  to  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia 
with  the  Blues,  and  in  passing  through  Baltimore,  en  route  to  Philadelphia, 
the  company  was  escorted  and  handsomely  entertained  by  the  Fifth  Regiment. 
The  Blues  and  a large  company  from  the  Fifth,  commanded  by  Colonel  H.  D. 
Loney,  marched  together  in  the  Centennial  Legion,  which  was  composed  of 
one  company  from  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States. 


MAJOR  FRANK  MARKOE. 

Major  Frank  Markoe,  the  junior  field  officer  of  the  Fifth,  has  seen  active 
service,  and  his  record  in  the  Civil  War  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  He  was  born 
in  Washington  in  1840.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service  on  June  16,  1861, 
as  a private  in  Company  H,  First  Maryland  Regiment.  Of  companies  H and 

A,  in  command  of  Captain  W.  H.  Murray,  of  the  First  Infantry,  fifty-nine  were 
killed  and  fifty-three  wounded  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  He 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  and  afterwards  captain,  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  Maxev  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina,  with  General  Beauregard 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  with  Lieutenant-Ge-neral  Stephen  D.  Lee  in 
Alabama  and  in  Mississippi.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  General  John  B.  Gordon,  who  commanded  Jackson’s  old  corps,  and 
surrendered  with  him  at  Appomattox  C.  H.  Major  Markoe  was  in  many  of  the 
battles  of  the  late  unpleasantness.  Major  Markoe  lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand 
at  Shepherdstown,  and  had  a rib  broken  at  Battery  Wagner,  on  Morris  Island, 
in  the  siege  of  Charleston  He  is  a thorough  soldier.  General  Gordon  wrote  of 
him  : “ The  Confederacy  had  in  its  service  no  more  faithful  or  devoted  soldier.” 
During  the  riots  in  1877  he  served  twenty-five  days  as  captain  of  Company  E, 
Seventh  Maryland  Regiment,  under  Colonel  James  Howard,  the  present  Adju- 
tant-General. This  command  was  stationed  along  the  canal,  in  Western 
Maryland.  Major  Markoe  joined  the  Fifth  Regiment  as  captain  of  Company 

B,  on  April  20,  1885.  He  built  up  the  largest  and  best  drilled  company  in  the 
regiment,  and  was,  and  is  still,  the  idol  of  the  company.  On  April  19,  18S8,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  major.  He  is  also  the  efficient  chairman  of  the 
Armory  Committee. 
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CAPTAIN  WM.  KENNON  WHITING. 

Captain  Wm.  Kennon  Whiting,  the  popular  Adjutant  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
was  born  in  Baltimore  on  September  i 3.  1853.  He  is  a son  of  Mr.  Wm.  P. 
Whiting.  Captain  Whiting  entered  commercial  life  soon  after  graduating  at 
Pembroke  College  in  1870,  and  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  P.  Whiting 
& Co.,  which  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocery  houses 
in  the  city.  Upon  the  house  discontinuing  business  in  1886,  he  became  the 
Baltimore  agent  of  the  old  and  celebrated  Oriental  Powder  Mills  and  the 
Merchants’  Shot  Tower  Company.  In  February,  1888,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  large  from  the  Third  District  by  Governor 
Jackson.  Captain  Whiting  is  in  his  seventeenth  year  of  continuous  service  in 
the  regiment.  He  enlisted  as  a private  of  Company  H,  then  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Zollinger,  and  served  with  the  company  until  transferred  to  his 
present  position  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  1S80.  He  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
attentive  and  enthusiastic  members  of  the  command,  and  has  rarely  missed  a 
chance  to  don  his  uniform.  He  has  had  a practical  experience  in  all  grades, 
from  corporal  to  commandant  of  a company.  He  was  promoted  to  a second 
lieutenancy  during  the  riots  at  Camden  Station  in  1877.  He  was  the  second 
person  to  know  that  the  command  was  ordered  out  to  suppress  the  riot.  He 
was  made  Adjutant  in  1880,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  three  years 
later  he  was  given  the  rank  of  Captain,  his  commission  reading  for  “long  and 
faithful  service.”  Captain  Whiting  has  had  quite  a number  of  offers  for 
promotion,  but  declined  them  all,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present 
position. 
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MAJOR  WILLIAM  H.  CRIM. 

There  are  few  men  in  Baltimore  who  are  much  better  known  or  better  liked 
than  the  surgeon  of  the  Fifth,  Dr.  William  H.  Crim.  His  tall,  athletic  figure 
and  genial,  hearty  countenance  are  familiar  to  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Crim  was  born  in  1844.  He  is  a native  of  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia,  where  he  spent  his  early  life.  He  received  his  education  at  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  and  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, of  which  he  is  a graduate.  In  June,  1872,  he  joined  the  Fifth  as  assistant 
surgeon  to  Dr.  Alan  P.  Smith,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  to  the  position  which 
he  now  holds.  He  is  a member  of  the  Charcoal  Club  of  this  city,  and  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Journalists’  Club.  Dr.  Crim  has  confined  himself 
closely  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  holds  a high  rank,  and  to  his  duties  as  an 
officer  of  the  Fifth.  He  has  never  taken  any  active  part  in  politics  or  in  any 
other  business  of  a public  nature,  excepting  those  of  a military  character,  his 
prominence  in  Baltimore  being  entirely  due  to  his  personal  traits.  During  the 
riots  of  1877,  while  the  Fifth  was  at  Camden  Station,  he  was  kept  constantly 
busy  at  his  associate  work  with  Dr.  Smith  in  giving  surgical  treatment  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  injured  in  repressing  violence.  He  has  attended  all  the 
parades  and  encampments  of  the  Fifth  since  he  joined  the  regiment.  Dr.  Crim 
is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  antiquarian,  and  has  collected  in  the  course  of  years 
a large  quantity  of  the  relics  of  antiquity,  of  decided  interest  and  historic  value. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERT  J.  MILLER. 

Captain  Robert  J.  Miller,  the  efficient  Quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  is 
about  45  years  of  age,  and  a son  of  the  late  Wm.  Miller,  who  was  of  the  firm 
of  Wells  & Miller,  machinists  and  founders.  Captain  Miller  was  educated  in 
Baltimore,  and  upon  leaving  school  entered  the  counting-room  of  the  old  firm 
of  Rogers  & Wetherall,  iron  merchants.  In  i860  he  traveled  through  Europe 
to  recuperate  his  health,  and  on  his  return  in  1862  he  established  a machinery 
and  foundry  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  & Bro.,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1871,  when  he  went  into  the  insurance  business.  He  joined  the 
Fifth  in  the  latter  part  of  1869  as  a uniformed  honorary  member,  and  in  a few 
months  after  became  a private  in  Company  C,  then  as  now  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Robert  P.  Brown.  He  was  detailed  as  quartermaster-sergeant  on 
several  trips,  and  in  1874  was  appointed  to  that  position.  In  1876  he  suc- 
ceeded Quartermaster  E.  F.  Pontier,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was 
made  brevet  captain  during  the  railroad  riots  by  Adjutant-General  Bond,  and 
under  the  new  law  became  a full-fledged  captain.  Captain  Miller  deserves  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  being  the  best  quartermaster  the  Fifth  ever  had. 
Its  trips  for  the  past  fifteen  years  owe  their  success  largely  to  his  indefatigable 
work.  It  is  he  who  looks  after  all  the  details.  He  arranged  the  New  Orleans 
trip,  and  in  turn  was  prevented  from  going  by  the  press  of  business.  Captain 
Miller  is  a member  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Honor. 
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CAPTAIN  EDWARD  C.  JOHNSON. 

Captain  Edward  C.  Johnson,  the  handsome  commissary  of  the  regiment, 'was 
born  in  Baltimore  on  the  25th  of  December,  1843.  He 's  t*ie  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men 
Maryland  ever  produced.  When  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  appointed  minister 
to  England  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnson  accompanied  him 
as  secretary  of  legation,  which  position  he  filled  with  entire  credit  and  success. 
Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  when  the  Fifth  was  organized  in  1867, 
he  joined  Company  D,  then  under  the  command  of  Captain  Clapham  Murray. 
He  was  soon  made  sergeant,  which  command  he  held  but  a few  months  ; General 
James  R.  Herbert,  then  in  command  of  the  regiment,  having  tendered  him  the 
position  of  commissary.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  he  has  retainedht  under 
all  the  succeeding  commandants,  thus  rendering  to  the  regiment  a continuous 
service  of  twenty  years.  His  active  interest  in  the  regiment  and  his  prompt  and 
efficient  administration  of  all  the  duties  of  his  responsible  position  have  aided 
largely  in  the  growth  and  comfort  of  the  organization.  Captain  Johnson  is 
military  in  bearing  and  popular  with  his  fellow-officers.  He  and  Captain  Robert 
P.  Brown  are  the  senior  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment. 
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CAPTAIN  FRANK  WEST. 

Captain  Frank  West,  the  Assistant-Surgeon,  and  one  of  the  wits  and  epicures 
of  the  regiment,  is  a native  of  Prince  George’s  County,  where  he  was  born 
on  March  20,  1852.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
on  March  1,  1879,  an<^  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
city.  In  February,  18S0,  he  was  elected  resident  physician  to  the  University 
Hospital,  which  position  he  filled  until  April  I,  1885.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Lockwood  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  in  1882,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  in  November,  1886,  he 
received  the  rank  of  Captain.  Captain  West  is  always  welcome  company  on  any 
of  the  trips  the  regiment  takes,  and  he  is  very  popular  with  all  the  members. 
He  belongs  to  a large  number  of  clubs  and  societies  of  the  city. 
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CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER  BROWN. 

Captain  Alexander  Brown,  the  Paymaster  of  the  regiment,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  on  October  25th,  1858.  He  is  a son  of  General  George  S.  Brown. 
Captain  Brown  attended  the  principal  private  school  of  this  city,  and  then 
entered  Princeton  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1878.  He  took  great 
interest  in  athletics,  and  in  1878  won  the  gymnasium  medal  against  many  con- 
testants. In  his  senior  year  he  won  the  hurdle  race,  with  the  second  best 
amateur  record  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  After  leaving  college  he 
traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years,  and  in  1S80  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
became  a member  of  the  world-famed  banking  house  of  Alexander  Brown  & 
Sons.  About  five  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  on  the 
regimental  staff  by  General  Stewart  Brown,  who  then  commanded  the  regi- 
ment. Captain  Brown  very  rarely  goes  away  with  the  regiment,  and  the  only 
trip  taken  by  him  was  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  in  1885. 
Captain  Brown  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  all  social  and  athletic  movements.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland  Jockey,  Baltimore  Athletic, 
and  Elkridge  Fox  Hunting  Clubs.  He  is  a director  of  the  National  Mechanics’ 
Bank,  the  Mercantile  Library,  a director  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Electric 
Automatic  Transit  Company,  and  an  officer  in  other  prominent  enterprises. 
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CAPTAIN  BRADLEY  T.  STOKES. 

Captain  Bradley  T.  Stokes,  the  ordnance  officer  on  the  staff,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  on  August  n,  1S47.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  William  H.  Stokes,  a widely 
known  physician  of  this  city.  Captain  Stokes  attended  the  academy  of  Rippard 
& Newell,  Franklin  Street,  opposite  Courtlandt  Street,  where  he  received  mili- 
tary instruction.  He  joined  the  regiment  as  a private  under  Captain  Douglas 
H.  Thomas  in  August,  1877.  He  was  made  a duty  sergeant  in  1880,  and  first 
sergeant  in  1883.  He  was  elected  second  lieutenant  in  January,  1884,  and  first 
lieutenant  in  the  following  April.  In  August,  1887,  Colonel  Gaither  transferred 
him  to  the  staff  as  ordnance  officer,  and  he  now  fills  that  position  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody.  Captain  Stokes  has  been  for  six  years  on  the  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  Committee,  and  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Officers’  Association 
for  the  past  four  years.  Captain  Stokes  was  in  the  sugar  brokerage  business 
from  1869  to  1884,  when  he  entered  the  postal  service  as  cashier  of  the  Money- 
Order  Department  of  the  Baltimore  Post  Office.  In  July,  1SS8,  he  instructed 
and  drilled  a battalion  of  letter-carriers  which  received  Postmaster  Frank 
Brown  on  his  return  from  Europe  on  September  12.  Captain  Stokes  com- 
manded the  battalion,  with  fourteen  platoons  of  twelve  men  each  in  line. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  G.  FOSTER. 

Captain  William  G.  Foster,  the  handsome  and  popular  Inspector  of  Rifle 
Practice,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  on  September  23,  1859.  His  parents  moved 
to  Baltimore  when  he  was  very  young.  He  began  his  military  career  at  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  1873.  Passing  through  the  different  grades, 
he  became  in  two  years  time  senior  captain  of  the  battalion.  After  leaving  college 
Captain  Foster  traveled  through  the  West.  During  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Riots  of  1877  he  enlisted  in  Company  K of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, and  gained  his  first  experience  in  active  campaign  service  with  that 
command  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Captain  Foster  was  with  the  regiment  in  the 
encampment  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  two  years  later  at  Rocky  River,  Lake  Erie. 
Upon  returning  to  Baltimore  in  1879  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  I, 
Fifth  Regiment,  but  soon  resigned  and  left  Baltimore  on  another  trip.  On 
again  returning  to  the  city  he  was  offered  the  first  lieutenancy  of  his  old  com- 
pany, which  he  accepted.  A year  later  he  was  elected  captain  of  Company  E, 
and  was  transferred  in  the  fall  of  188S  to  his  present  position  on  the  staff  by 
Colonel  Gaither.  Captain  Foster  is  the  senior  demonstrator  of  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  is  also  associated  with  his  father,  Dr.  M.  W. 
Foster,  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  While  at  Camp  Anderson,  Atlantic  City, 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  he  rescued  a man  from  drowning,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  D.  ROBINSON. 

Captain  William  D.  Robinson,  the  popular  commander  of  Company  A,  is 
one  of  the  city’s  promising  lawyers.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  October  9, 
1864,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  George  Robinson,  who  was  widely  known  as  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court.  Captain  Robinson  spent  several  years  at  the 
Milton  Academy  on  the  Maryland  Central  Railroad,  and  afterwards  attended 
private  schools  in  this  city.  After  leaving  school  he  studied  law  under  Isaac 
McCurley,  Esq.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1886.  Captain  Robinson 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  first  meetings  which  were  held  in  Hoy’s  Tabernacle,  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  He  entered  the  Maryland  National  Guard  as  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  A of  that  battalion,  at  its  organization  in  1885,  and  four  months 
later  was  elected  first  lieutenant.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  captain 
of  Company  C,  and  he  soon  built  up  the  largest  and  best  drilled  company  in 
the  battalion.  The  captaincy  of  Company  A,  Fifth  Regiment,  having  been 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Major  Seldon,  now  of  the  Brigade  Staff, 
Captain  Robinson,  by  much  persuasion,  was  induced  to  accept  that  position. 
By  this  change  the  Fifth  gained  and  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry  lost  a good 
officer.  Captain  Robinson  is  popular  in  both  commands,  and  his  present  com- 
pany claim  that  they  have  the  best-looking  commander  in  the  Maryland 
National  Guard.  Captain  Robinson. is  a bachelor. 


CAPTAIN  WYATT  OWEN. 

Captain  Wyatt  Owen,  of  Company  B,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  January  7,  1846. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  was  rector  of  Shrewsbury  Parish,  Kent  County,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  was  afterwards  a resident  of  Texas.  He  is  a godson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt, 
deceased,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Baltimore,  and  is  also  a nephew  of  the  late  General  Joshua  T. 
Owen,  of  Philadelphia,  whocommanded  “ Fighting  Paddy  Owen's  Brigade”  at  Gettysburg.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  Civil  War,  Captain  Owen,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  Third  Texas  Cavalry.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  (or  Oak  Hills)  in  Mis- 
souri, on  the  10th  of  August,  1861,  where  he  lost  a brother  by  his  side,  in  the  charge  on  **  Bloody 
Hill”  where  General  Lyons  died.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  he  with  a party  of 
sixty-five  men,  by  special  command  of  General  McIntosh,  in  the  first  day's  fight,  charged  General 
Siegel’s  command  of  infantry  in  ambush,  to  ascertain  **  who  was  there.”  Only  thirteen  of  the 
number  returned.  He  has  seen  a great  deal  of  service  among  the  Indians.  There  being  no  railroad 
or  telegraph  in  the  western  country  during  the  war,  all  dispatches  to  the  army  had  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  special  courier.  Captain  Owen  was  often  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  having 
at  one  time  carried  a dispatch  seven  hundred  miles  in  twelve  days  on  the  same  mustang.  His 
early  life  made  him  a thorough  horseman.  Captain  Owen  served  during  the  entire  war,  and  at  its 
close  his  father  was  chosen  as  the  delegate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Texas,  to  attend  the  con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia  in  1865,  to  unite  the  Church  of  the  North  and  South,  and  on  his  return 
to  Texas  (where  he  died  at  Galveston  in  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1867),  he  induced  the  captain, 
after  hard  persuasion,  to  come  North  and  complete  his  education,  which  he  did  in  Philadelphia. 
Captain  Owen  came  to  Baltimore  in  1869.  Many  will  remember  him  from  his  connection  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  “ Piedmont  Air  Line.”  About  twelve  years  ago  he  resigned  his  position 
to  engage  in  the  stone  business,  becoming  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  marble  and  slate 
mantels,  tiles,  etc.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  interested  in  real  estate  and  building — having  erected 
over  fifty  houses.  He  married  in  1880,  Miss  Nevitt  of  Georgia.  He  is  a Sir  Knight  of  Beauseant 
Commandery  No.  8,  a Companion  in  Phcenix  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  7,  and  Past  Master  of  Kedron 
Lodge  No.  148,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  His  early  military  training  has  well  fitted  him  for  the  position 
he  now  occupies.  He  commands  the  second  largest  company  in  the  regiment. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERT  P.  BROWN. 

Captain  Robert  P.  Brown,  known asthe  “ Old  Reliable  ” of  the  regiment,  is  the 
best  drill-master  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  military  matters,  and  there  are  very  few  members  of  the  regiment  who 
have  not  received  instructions  from  him.  In  May,  1867,  he  organized  and 
brought  into  the  regiment  a company  of  60  men,  mostly  made  up  of  men  who 
had  belonged  to  the  old  Baltimore  City  Guard.  It  was  made  Company  C. 
He  was  elected  second  lieutenant,  and  a month  later  first  lieutenant,  and  on 
February  13,  1868,  captain,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  was  the  second 
ranking  officer  during  the  railroad  riots,  and  at  that  time  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel.  After  six  months  he  resigned  this  commission  and  returned 
to  Company  C as  its  captain,  his  commission  being  dated  back  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  its  original  date.  During  the  period  of  nearly  twenty-two  years 
Captain  Brown  has  never  had  a leave  of  absence,  nor  has  he  been  sick.  He 
has  kept  up  the  remarkable  record  of  being  present  at  every  camp,  parade, 
trip,  etc.,  and  missing  only  one  drill.  Captain  Brown  is  a Baltimorean  and 
about  48  years  of  age.  He  is  always  the  officer  of  the  day  on  all  State  occa- 
sions, and  to  him  is  due  much  of  the  glory  of  the  Fifth. 
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CAPTAIN  GEORGE  C.  COLE. 

Captain  George  C.  Cole,  of  Company  D,  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  October 
15,  1847.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  S.  Cole.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
this  city.  After  leaving  school  he  served  an  apprenticeship  under  F.  H.  B. 
Boyd,  a prominent  builder,  whom  he  succeeded  in  business  in  1871.  Captain 
Cole  has  been  a city  contractor,  as  carpenter  and  builder,  for  a number  of 
years.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  the -Independent  Greys,  a company  of  Old 
Town,  in  June,  1874,  and  this  company  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Fifth 
Regiment  as  Company  D.  In  February,  1875,  the  'ate  S.  S.  Mills,  then  sheriff 
of  Baltimore,  was  elected  captain  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Cole  was  at  the 
same  time  elected  second  lieutenant  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Captain  Mills  in 
the  following  year,  Lieutenant  Cole  was  asked  to  take  command.  He  declined, 
and  by  his  request  J.  T.  Thoms  was  elected.  Captain  Thoms  remained  with 
the  company  only  a short  time,  and  Captain  Cole  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  position  which  he  now  holds.  Fie  was  the  first  man  notified  by  General 
Herbert  to  form  a company  in  the  riots  of  1877,  and  was  also  the  first  man 
struck  by  a stone  while  doing  service  at  Camden  Station.  Captain  Cole  is  a 
brother  of  Wm.  R.  Cole,  managing  editor  of  the  Miners'  Journal , of  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  who,  with  Mr.  Claude  Norris,  started  the  Sunday  Telegram  in  Baltimore 
a number  of  years  ago.  Captain  Cole  is  a staunch  Democrat  and  a hail- 
fellow-well-met. 
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CAPTAIN  WM.  P.  ZOLLINGER. 

Captain  Wm.  P.  Zollinger,  who  relinquished  his  well-earned  title  of  “ colonel” 
in  December,  1888,  in  accepting  the  command  of  Company  E,  and  thereby 
becoming  the  junior  captain  of  the  regiment,  is  an  old  Confederate  soldier. 
He  saw  four  years  and  two  months  of  very  active  service.  He  was  born  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  November  2,  1840,  but  he  claims  that  he  is  a thorough 
Maryland  man,  his  family  having  always  been  residents  of  this  city  and  State. 
Captain  Zollinger  left  school  and  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a private 
in  Company  H,  First  Maryland  Infantry.  He  served  in  that  command  until  it 
was  mustered  out  in  August,  1S62.  He  then  enlisted  as  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  A,  Second  Maryland  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  participated  in  all  its  battles,  and  for  two  years  commanded  his 
company,  the  captain  being  wounded  and  the  first  lieutenant  being  in  prison. 
For  several  days  he  also  commanded  the  regiment.  On  the  second  day  of 
April,  1865,  the  Hill’s  Corps,  of  which  the  Second  Regiment  was  a part,  was 
captured  at  Petersburg.  Captain  Zollinger  entered  the  Fifth  Regiment  at  its 
organization  in  May,  1867,  as  Captain  of  Company  H,  and  resigned,  after 
sixteen  years  of  service,  in  1883,  on  account  of  press  of  business.  It  was 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  riots  in  1877  that 
Captain  Zollinger  rendered  the  most  distinguished  service  and  gained  reputa- 
tion for  bravery  and  capacity.  The  regiment  then  was  without  a colonel,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  Captain  Zollinger,  who  was  the  senior  captain. 
The  coolness  and  judgment  he  displayed  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all,  and 
increased  his  popularity  tenfold.  He  was  elected  colonel  at  that  time,  but 
after  a year’s  service  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Company  H as  its  captain. 
His  recent  return  to  the  regiment  is  a compliment  appreciated  by  the  whole 
command. 
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CAPTAIN  J.  FRANK  SUPPLEE. 

Captain  J.  Frank  Supplee  is  a son  of  the  late  Judge  Franklin  Supplee,  who  was 
an  attorney-at-law  and  twice  elected  judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  this  city, 
and  was  widely  known  and  respected.  Captain  Supplee  graduated  at  the  Bal- 
timore City  College  in  1867,  and  the  same  year  recruited  a company  of  City 
College  graduates,  who  were  mustered  into  the  Third  Regiment,  M.  N.  G.  He 
was  commissioned  as  captain,  although  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  serving 
nearly  two  years.  He  has  always  evinced  a lively  interest  in  military  matters, 
and  served  for  a short  time  as  a private  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  in  1875,  ar>d 
went  with  the  command  to  Boston  at  the  great  Bunker  Hill  Centennial.  Colonel 
Gaither  and  the  field  officers  waited  on  him  a few  days  after  the  Constitutional 
Centennial,  and  urged  him  to  re-enter  the  regiment  and  help  recruit  its  ranks. 
He  consented,  and  was  elected  Captain  of  Company  F,  which  had  fifteen 
muskets.  He  said,  “In  six  months  this  company  must  have  sixty  muskets.” 
In  three  months  from  that  date  the  company  had  the  full  complement  of  enlisted 
men.  Captain  Supplee  has  insisted  upon  a high  standard,  not  only  of  physical, 
but  moral  excellence,  and  the  result  is  a company  none  of  whom  are  under  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  three-fourths  are  total  abstainers  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  He  has  been  prominently  connected  with  all  of  the  Oriole 
and  army  celebrations,  and  in  1883  commanded  the  Oriole  uniformed  parade, 
which  numbered  about  five  thousand  men.  Captain  Supplee  is  a member  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Daniel  Miller  & Co. 
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CAPTAIN  LAWRASON  RIGGS. 

Captain  Lawrason  Riggs,  of  Company  G,  is  one  of  the  regiment’s  best  and 
most  popular  officers.  He  was  born  in  New  York  on  October  17,  1861.  His 
parents  removed  to  this  city  when  he  was  quite  young.  He  attended  schools 
in  this  city  and  took  a preparatory  course  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
After  graduating  from  Princeton  in  1883,  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  took  his  degree  in  1886.  Since  then  he  has  built  up  a good  prac- 
tice in  his  chosen  profession.  Captain  Riggs  joined  the  regiment  as  a private  in 
Company  A,  Captain  Seldon,  in  January,  1885.  In  March  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a corporal,  and  on  April  20,  Company  F elected  him  first  lieutenant,  and  on 
October  3,  18S5,  he  was  elected  captain  of  Company  G,  to  succeed  Charles  D. 
Gaither,  who  had  become  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment.  Captain  Riggs 
has  always  taken  a great  deal  of  interest  in  athletic  sports,  and  is  the  chairman 
of  the  gymnasium  committee.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baltimore  and  Univer- 
sity Clubs,  and  of  all  the  assemblies  of  Baltimore  society,  in  which  he  is 
deservedly  popular.  He  is  a Democrat  and  resides  in  the  eleventh  ward. 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  F.  ALBERS. 

Captain  Charles  F.  Albers,  of  Company  H,  divides  with  Captain  R.  P. 
Brown*  and  a few  others,  the  honor  of  having  been  connected  with  the 
regiment  since  its  earliest  formation.  He  was  one  of  the  ninety  or  more 
men  who  answered  the  call,  addressed  with  special  reference  to  the  former 
members  of  the  old  Maryland  Guard,  to  attend  a meeting  to  form  a new 
militia  regiment.  At  that  meeting,  as  stated  in  the  history  of  the  Fifth,  the 
nucleus  of  the  organization  was  formed  in  May,  1867,  and  Captain  Albers 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  roll  at  that  gathering.  He  is  a native  of 
Baltimore  City,  and  was  born  July  14,  1844.  He  joined  the  Fifth  as  a 
sergeant  in  Company  H,  with  which  company  he  has  been  connected  ever 
since.  In  1873  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant,  Colonel  Zollinger  being  the 
captain  of  Company  H,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  first  lieutenant.  In  1877, 
in  the  march  to  Camden  Station,  his  company,  Captain  Zollinger  being  the 
senior  captain  then,  had  the  right  of  the  line.  A few  days  later,  when  Captain 
Zollinger  was  elected  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Captain  Albers  was  elected  to 
his  present  rank.  Captain  Albers  has  been  present  at  all  of  the  events  most 
conspicuous  in  the  regiment’s  history — Camp  Chesapeake,  the  first  Cape  May 
trip,  the  encampments  at  Frederick  and  Hagerstown,  the  review  at  Camp 
Monmouth  by  General  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the  comparative  test  of  discipline  with 
the  New  York  Seventh,  the  participation  in  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration  at 
Boston,  the  riots,  Camp  Carroll,  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  the  Mary- 
land Confederate  dead  at  Winchester,  when  the  Fifth  had  375  muskets  in  line, 
Yorktown,  New  Orleans  and  Atlantic  City.  Captain  Albers  is  a thoroughly 
good  officer  and  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  regiment. 
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CAPTAIN  N.  LEE  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Captain  N.  Lee  Goldsborough,  of  Company  I,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
officers  of  the  regiment.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  on  May  25,  1842.  He  is 
a son  of  the  late  N.  W.  Goldsborough,  who  was  one  of  Baltimore’s  most 
prominent  merchants.  Captain  Goldsborough  attended  Loyola  and  Rock 
Hill  College,  near  Ellicott  City.  He  left  the  latter  institute  in  June,  1861,  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  becoming  a private  in  Company  A,  then 
under  command  of  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  First  Maryland  Regiment. 
Upon  the  disbandment  of  this  command,  in  July,  1862,  he  joined  Company  D, 
Captain  McAleer,  Second  Maryland  Regiment,  and  served  throughout  the  war. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  on  April  2,  1S65,  at  Hatches  Run,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Point  Lookout,  and  released  on  June  n,  1865.  The  war  being  over,  he 
returned  to  Rock  Hill  College  and  completed  his  studies.  He  entered  business 
life  as  a clerk  for  C.  G.  de  Garmandia,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  About  a year  ago  he  established  an  art  and  antiquarian 
business,  which  he  recently  moved  to  Washington.  Captain  Goldsborough 
enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  at  its  formation,  as  a private  in  Company  I,  then 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  W.  Torsch.  Pie  was  elected  first  lieutenant 
in  1878,  and  captain  in  1882.  Captain  Goldsborough  is  of  the  family  of  Golds- 
boroughs  so  prominently  known  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Cap- 
tain Goldsborough  is  fond  of  base-ball. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERT  RIDDELL  BROWN. 

Captain  Robert  Riddell  Brown,  of  Company  K,  is  a native  of  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  born  in  1851.  He  graduated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis, 
in  1871,  and  while  there  was  a member  of  the  battalion  of  cadets  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  graduated  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1873,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore.  Since  1880  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  John  & David  Stewart.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Fifth  Regiment  in  February,  1885,  as  a private  in  Company  A,  then  com- 
manded by  Captain  Robert  D.  Selden.  A few  weeks  afterward  he  was  elected 
First  Lieutenant  of  Company  G,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  D. 
Gaither.  In  July,  1885,  he  was  elected  Captain  of  Company  K,  to  succeed 
Captain  Wm.  A.  Boykin,  who  had  been  elected  Major  of  the  regiment,  which 
position  Captain  Brown  still  holds.  Captain  Brown  has  been  present  at  every 
encampment  and  on  every  parade  of  the  regiment  since  he  joined  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  Gettysburg  trip.  He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in 
athletic  sports,  and  ha§  been  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Athletic  Club,  the 
Ariel  Rowing  Club,  and  the  Baltimore  Cricket  Club.  He  was  a member  of  the 
first  Lacrosse  team  of  the  Baltimore  Athletic  Club,  and  played  on  it  for  several 
seasons.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Club  on  North  Charles  Street, 
of  which  he  has  been  president  for  several  years. 

Au..rC  uJ.U  $ V"  7/ 
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LIEUTENANT  ALLAN  McLANE,  Jr. 

First  Lieutenant  Allan  McLane,  Jr.,  of  Company  A,  was  born  in  Baltimore 
City,  December  8,  1864.  He  received  his  education  in  the  private  schools  of 
the  city  and  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated 
as  a Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  February,  1886,  and 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  graduating  in  May,  1888.  He  at 
once  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged.  Lieutenant  McLane  joined  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  September  1, 
1885,  as  a private  in  Company  A,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  D. 
Selden,  with  Bradley  T.  Stokes  as  first  lieutenant.  On  October,  1886,  private 
McLane  was  unanimously  elected  second  lieutenant  of  Company  A.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Captain  Selden  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenant  Stokes  as  Captain  and  Ordnance  Officer  on  the  regimental  staff 
shortly  thereafter,  Lieutenant  McLane  was  left  in  command  of  the  company  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  as  such  accompanied  it  to  Camp  Lloyd  in  August,  and 
to  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Constitution  at  Philadelphia  in 
September,  1887,  on  returning  from  which  he  was  unMiimousIy  elected  First 
Lieutenant,  Captain  Wm.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Baltimore  Light  Infantry,  being 
elected  Captain  of  Company  A at  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  McLane  has  gone 
to  every  encampment  and  on  every  trip  of  the  regiment  since  his  enlistment. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  amateur  athletics,  having  been  one 
of  the  starters  of  the  Druid  Lacrosse  Club  in  1883,  and  having  played  on  its 
team  for  five  years.  He  played  half-back  on  the  Johns  Hopkins  foot-ball  team 
while  at  the  University.  Lieutenant  McLane  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Baltimore  Cricket  Club  and  L’Hirondelle  Rowing  Club. 
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LIEUTENANT  HENRY  T.  DALY. 

Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Daly,  of  Company  B,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1853.  He  attended  schools  in  this  city,  and  his  first  employment  was  as 
an  errand  boy  with  I.  Freeman  Rasin,  then  conducting  a furnishing  store  on 
Charles  Street.  For  a time  he  was  with  the  Baltimore  Stock  Exchange,  and  in 
1871  he  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  Baltimore  County.  In  1873,  Lieutenant 
Daly,  with  F.  M.  Morling,  bought  out  the  Woodberry  Gazette , which  in  the  potato 
bug  movement  in  1875  was  changed  to  the  Woodberry  News.  He  is  now 
manager  of  this  paper.  In  1874  he  established  a real  estate  business,  which  he 
conducts  in  addition  to  his  newspaper  and  judiciary  duties,  having  been 
appointed  a magistrate  in  1882  by  Governor  Hamilton.  Lieutenant  Daly  is  a 
staunch  Democrat,  and  has  represented  his  district  in  many  conventions, 
notably  the  one  that  nominated  Hon.  R.  M.  McLane  for  Governor  in  1883.  He 
is  the  oldest  member  of  Company  B,  having  enlisted  as  a private  in  December, 
1879.  He  passed  through  the  different  lines  of  promotion,  and  in  September, 
1887,  was  elected  first  lieutenant  of  the  company.  He  has  attended  every 
encampment  held  and  every  drill  by  his  company  since  joining  the  regiment, 
except  in  three  cases,  in  which  his  absence  was  caused  either  by  sickness  or 
necessary  absence  from  the  city.  He  is  manager  of  the  Waverly  Base  Ball 
Club,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  athletic  sports.  He  is  a member  of 
Carrollton  Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  of  Baltimore  City. 
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LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  W.  WONDERLY. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Wonderly,  of  Company  C,  was  born  in  Baltimore  on 
August  9,  1849,  and  is  a son  of  William  S.  Wonderly,  who  at  one  time  con- 
ducted an  extensive  china  and  glassware  business  on  Baltimore  Street. 
Lieutenant  Wonderly  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  He  is 
closely  allied  with  the  active  interests  of  the  Fifth.  He  joined  the  regiment 
on  November  8,  1869,  less  than  two  years  after  its  formation,  and  he  has  been 
a member  ever  since.  He  was  in  the  riots  of  1877.  He  served  through  those 
troublous  times,  and  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  severely  injured  in  the 
struggles  with  the  mob,  being  laid  up  three  weeks  from  a cut  over  the  right 
eye,  and  right  ankle  sprained.  On  June  29,  1887,  Company  C showed  its 
appreciation  of  his  services  by  electing  him  first  lieutenant.  He  is  a good 
officer,  zealous  and  attentive  in  his  work.  By  occupation  Lieutenant  Wonderly 
is  a salesman,  and  at  the  present  time  is  with  Howell,  Stein  & Co.,  neckwear 
manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Legion  of 
Honor  and  the  order  of  the  Iron  Hall. 
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LIEUTENANT  HARRY  PENNINGTON. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Pennington,  of  Company  E,  was  born  in  this  city  on 
March  n,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  the  late  Josiah  Pennington,  and  a grandson  of 
the  late  Archibald  Stirling.  Lieutenant  Pennington  attended  No.  6 Public 
School  for  four  years  and  the  Baltimore  City  College  for  two  years.  He  becan 
a clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank,  and  in  February,  1886,  went  with  Brown 
Lowndes,  bankers,  for  which  firm  he  is  now  bookkeeper.  He  entered  the 
Fifth  Regiment  as  a private  in  Company  E,  under  Captain  William  G.  Foster, 
in  May,  1886,  and  six  weeks  after,  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant.  In  June, 
1887,  he  was  elected  first  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Pennington  has  always  taken 
a very  active  interest  in  his  company  and  has  headed  most  of  its  committees. 
He  is  an  old  member  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Druid  Lacrosse  Club, 
and  has  taken  part  in  many  match  games  in  this  city  and  in  New  York.  He 
played  at  “ Home,”  and,  since  giving  up  this  sport  on  account  of  bad  health, 
he  is  known  among  the  members  of  the  club  as  “ O.  L.  Reck.” 
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LIEUTENANT  SAMUEL  R.  TREGALLAS. 

First  Lieutenant  Samuel  R.  Tregallas,  of  Company  F,  is  one  of  the  best 
looking  officers  of  the  Fifth.  He  became  a member  of  the  regiment  in  June, 
1887,  being  unanimously  elected  to  his  present  position.  He  is  a good  guards- 
man, and  is  as  popular  with  the  men  as  with  his  brother  officers.  He  is  in 
attendance  on  all  occasions.  Lieutenant  Tregallas  was  born  in  Frederick 
County  on  March  19,  1855.  After  graduating  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis, 
he  entered  mercantile  life  as  a clerk  in  his  father’s  store.  In  1875  he  came  to 
Baltimore,  and  became  a clerk  in  the  well-known  dry  goods  house  of  Daniel 
Miller  & Co.  Exhibiting  great  attention  to  his  duties,  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  firm’s  best  salesmen.  He  showed  an  aptitude  for  business,  and  being 
both  energetic  and  enterprising,  he  soon  became  extensively  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baltimore  trade.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  sale  of  notions  on  the 
road,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  city’s  best  buyers  in  this  line.  In  1881 
the  dry  goods  house  of  Witz,  Biedler  & Co.  was  formed,  with  Lieutenant 
Tregallas  as  an  equal  partner.  Lieutenant  Tregallas  is  as  popular  in  social 
circles  as  in  military  and  business.  He  has  an  erect,  well-proportioned 
figure,  and  makes  a fine-looking  soldier.  He  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  a member  of  the  Madison,  the  Maryland  Bicycle,  and  other 
well-known  clubs. 
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LIEUTENANT  J.  FRANK  PHILLIPS. 

Lieutenant  J.  Frank  Phillips,  of  Company  G,  was  born  in  Gratz,  Pa.,  on 
March  27,  1859,  and  is  of  French  descent.  His  father,  John  J.  Phillips,  now  a 
prominent  Republican  of  Dolphin  County,  Pa.,  before  coming  to  this  country 
in  1854,  occupied  a prominent  place  in  public  life  in  France.  Lieutenant 
Phillips  was  educated  in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  in  pharmacy  in  1877, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Jefferson  College  in  1878.  In  the  following  year  and 
a half  he  was  a pupil  of  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  came 
to  Baltimore  in  1881  and  established  the  first  resweating  tobacco  house 
south  of  Philadelphia,  at  20  South  Howard  Street,  using  in  his  process  of 
curing  tobacco  by  artificial  means  his  own  patent.  He  gave  up  drugs  and 
medicine  owing  to  his  health.  He  joined  the  regiment  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany G in  October,  1883,  and  passed  through  the  different  grades,  and  was 
elected  second  lieutenant  in  September,  1884,  and  first  lieutenant  in  October, 
1886.  He  is  now  the  second  ranking  lieutenant  in  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Phillips  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Garland  Musical  Association,  and  is 
now  being  instructed  in  art  by  Monsieur  Geo.  Lybrand,  a pupil  of  Breau- 
gerbeau.  Lieutenant  Phillips  is  also  the  Baltimore  correspondent  of  the 
Nord  Amerika,  of  Philadelphia. 
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LIEUTENANT  THOMAS  D.  HARRISON. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  D.  Harrison,  of  Company  H,  is,  like  Major  Markoe 
and  Captain  Zollinger,  an  old  Confederate  soldier  who  has  seen  plenty  of 
active  service.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1840.  He  graduated  from  St. 
John’s  College,  Annapolis,  in  1S58.  He  went  South  in  1862,  and  on  September 
9 of  the  same  year  enlisted  in  Company  A,  2d  Maryland  Regiment,  Captain 
Wm.  H.  Murray,  and  was  with  this  command  throughout  the  Civil  War.  His 
company  and  Company  C were  the  first  to  enter  Winchester  at  its  capture  in 
June,  1863,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Company  A,  while 
occupying  Culp’s  Hill,  lost  67  out  of  96  men.  At  Cold  Harbor  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  3d,  this  command  by  a gallant  charge  restored  the  lines  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  Union  soldiers,  and  in  this  fight  Lieutenant  Harrison  was 
wounded  in  the  face  and  had  his  left  foot  injured.  Lieutenant  Harrison  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  events  beneficial  to  Confederate  soldiers. 
He  is  a great  friend  of  the  Confederate  Home  at  Pikesville,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Maryland  Line  Association,  the  Army  and  Navy  Association  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  of  the  Murray  Association,  which  is  named  after  his  old 
commander.  Lieutenant  Harrison  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  on  February  20,  1882, 
and  on  March  24,  18S3,  was  elected  second  lieutenant,  and  on  April  14,  1884, 
first  lieutenant  of  Company  H. 
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LIEUTENANT  R.  DORSEY  COALE. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  Dorsey  Coale,  of  Company  I,  is  a native  of  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  born  in  1857.  He  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1875  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  and  at  the 
time  held  the  rank  of  senior  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  After 
graduation  he  was  appointed  upon  the  academic  staff  of  the  institution  as  In- 
structor in  Tactics,  and  as  an  aide  upon  the  military  staff,  which  positions  he 
held  for  one  year.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876, 
Lieutenant  Coale  entered  as  a graduate  student  in  chemistry,  and  he  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  student  enrolled  in  the  University.  In  18S0  he  was 
appointed  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  and  in  1881  he  graduated  from  the  University 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  then  appointed  upon  the 
faculty  of  the  University,  and  for  the  following  two  years  held  the  position  of 
Assistant  in  Chemistry.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and 
in  the  following  year  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Physic  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  position  he  at  present  occupies. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  railroad  riots  in  1877,  Lieutenant  Coale  volunteered 
as  a private  in  Company  K of  the  Fifth.  He  was  at  once  detailed  as  acting 
sergeant  at  the  armory  to  instruct  recruits.  In  September,  1886,  he  was  elected 
First  Lieutenant  of  Company  I.  This  position  he  now  occupies,  and  in 
seniority  of  rank  is  the  fourth  first  lieutenant  in  the  regiment.  He  has  been 
present  at  every  public  parade  and  trip  taken  by  the  regiment  or  the  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  Gettysburg  trip.  Lieutenant  Coale  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  rifle  shooting.  He  is  a member  of  the  match 
team  of  the  present  Maryland  Rifle  Club,  and  holds  the  second  prize  for  the 
season  of  1888.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Baltimore  and  University  Clubs 
on  North  Charles  Street,  and  of  L’Hirondelle  Rowing  Club. 
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LIEUTENANT  DRAYTON  M.  HITE. 

Lieutenant  Drayton  M.  Hite,  of  Company  K,  was  born  in  Clarke  County, 
Va.,  on  January  18,  1853.  He  is  a son  of  J.  Madison  Hite  and  a great-nephew 
of  James  Madison.  He  is  also  a great-nephew  of  the  late  Bishop  Meade,  of 
Virginia,  after  whom  he  was  named.  Lieutenant  Hite  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Virginia.  He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1872,  and 
entered  the  coffee  brokerage  business  with  the  firm  of  Geo.  H.  Glover  & Co. 
He  entered  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  July  22,  1877,  as  a private  in  Company  K, 
and  participated  in  the  suppression  of  the  railroad  riots  of  that  year.  He  was 
at  the  siege  of  Camden  Station,  and  in  camp  at  Riverside  Park.  He  passed 
through  the  different  grades,  being  corporal,  sergeant,  and  second  lieutenant, 
and  in  1886  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  as  first  lieutenant  of  his 
company.  He  has  attended  every  camp  and  assembly  of  the  regiment  since 
becoming  a member,  and  has  always  been  attentive  to  his  duties.  In  1878, 
Lieutenant  Hite  established  the  real  estate  brokerage  business,  which  he  still 
conducts.  He  is  a member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain,  the  American 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Iron  Cross,  and  other  orders  and 
societies. 
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LIEUTENANT  WM.  GILMOR  HOFFMAN. 

Second  Lieutenant  Wm.  Gilmor  Hoffman,  Jr.,  of  Company  A,  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1861.  He  is  descended  from  an  ancestry  promi- 
nent in  its  early  history  when  Baltimore  was  a town.  His  father  was  a graduate 
of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  served  in  the  Gulf  through  the  Mexican  War, 
and  resigned  after  ten  years  of  service.  His  grandfather,  Sam’l  Ovvings 
Hoffman,  was  for  many  years  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  53d  Maryland  Regi- 
ment, and  was  the  officer  selected  to  present  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  at  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms  in  1824.  Lieutenant  Hoff- 
man was  educated  at  a military  school  in  Southern  Maryland,  and  received  his 
mercantile  education  in  the  counting-room  of  Messrs.  C.  Morton  Stewart  & Co., 
where  he  still  remains.  He  was  elected  second  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  in 
November,  1887.  He  is  an  efficient  member  of  the  regiment,  who  commenced 
as  a private  in  1884,  and  advanced  to  his  present  position  in  the  consecutive 
line  of  promotion.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  L’Hirondelle  Rowing  Club,  and 
an  active  participant  in  most  athletic  sports. 
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LIEUTENANT  RUSSELL  R.  McCORD. 

Lieutenant  Russell  R.  McCord,  the  popular  second  lieutenant  of  Company 
B,  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  November  3,  1866.  He  entered  the  regiment  as 
a private  on  July  5,  1882.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a corporal  on  May  19,  1884, 
and  sergeant  on  February  24,  1885.  After  being  marker  and  general  guide,  he 
was  on  September  15,  1887,  promoted  to  a first  sergeantcy.  He  was  nominated 
by  Company  B while  the  regiment  was  in  Philadelphia  attending  the  Constitu- 
tional Centennial  to  the  position  of  second  lieutenant,  and  was  elected 
unanimously  on  September  26.  He  has  been  commissary,  quartermaster  and 
treasurer  of  Company  B,  and  he  retains  the  two  last  offices.  He  has  been 
absent  from  only  two  assemblies  of  the  company  since  becoming  a member, 
the  causes  then  being  a death  in  the  family,  and  absence  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  encampment  at  Hagerstown.  Lieutenant  McCord  organized  the 
Non-commissioned  Officers  Association  three  years  ago,  and  held  the  position 
of  secretary.  He  has  also  been  the  chairman  of  all  committees  appointed  by 
Company  B for  the  past  five  years.  He  is  an  efficient  officer,  and  that  he  is 
popular  with  his  company  goes  without  saying. 
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LIEUTENANT  EDMUND  T.  COOK. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  T.  Cook,  of  Company  C,  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1861.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Charles  C.  Cook.  He  joined  the 
regiment  as  a private  in  Company  C in  1 88 r , and  is  now  the  senior  second 
lieutenant,  having  been  elected  to  this  position  early  in  1886,  after  having  passed 
through  the  grades  of  a corporal  and  sergeant.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
Baltimore  and  finished  his  education  at  St.  James’s  College,  Washington 
County,  Maryland.  He  entered  business  life  in  1879  as  a clerk  with  S.  G.  B. 
Cook  & Co,  hardware  merchants,  and  was  afterwards  a salesman  for  that  firm. 
In  1887  he  went  with  Henry  Keidel  & Co.  as  a salesman.  Lieutenant  Cook 
has  attehded  all  the  assemblies  of  the  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
encampment  at  Atlantic  City  in  18S8.  He  was  on  the  New  Orleans  and  other 
trips. 
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LIEUTENANT  B.  FRANK  BOYDEN. 

At  a meeting  of  Company  D,  in  January,  1889,  Mr.  B.  Frank  Boyden  was 
unanimously  elected  second  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Boyden  is  a comparatively 
new  memberof  the  regiment,  having  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  B,  April, 
1888.  He  held  this  position  until  his  election,  and  performed  duties  with  such 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  comrades  as  to  lead  to  the  rapid  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks.  In  this  promotion  Lieutenant  Boyden  became,  for  the 
present,  the  youngest  officer  of  the  regiment.  He  was  born  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
January  19,  1867.  His  parents  moved  to  Baltimore  when  he  was  four  years  old, 
and  shortly  afterwards  entered  him  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  which  he 
attended  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  this  time  he  began  to  study 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Detrick  & Harvey.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  this  profession  under  his  brother,  George  A.  Boyden,  M.  E., 
the  president  of  the  Boyden  Power  Brake  Co.,  of  this  city,  to  whom  Lieutenant 
Boyden  is  now  assistant. 
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LIEUTENANT  JAMES  D.  MOULTON. 

Lieutenant  James  D.  Moulton  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  November  8,  1864, 
and  is  a son  of  the  late  John  D.  Moulton,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Moulton 
Bros.  Lieutenant  Moulton  was  educated  at  Loyola  College  and  at  the  George- 
town University.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the  wholesale  dry  goods  and 
notions  business,  and  continued  in  this  branch  of  mercantile  life  for  seven 
years.  He  is  now  in  the  wholesale  commission  business,  representing  in  this 
city  a number  of  New  York  manufacturers.  Lieutenant  Moulton  entered  the 
regiment  as  a private  on  December  15,  1887,  and  was  elected  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  F on  July  5,  1888.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Officers’  Association  in 
January  he  was  selected  as  the  secretary  of  that  body.  Lieutenant  Moulton  is 
a member  of  the  Ariel  Rowing  Club.  He  takes  a very  active  interest  in  all 
athletic  sports,  and  is  very  popular  socially. 
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LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  R.  SPENCE. 

Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Spence,  of  Company  G,  was  born  in  New  York  on 
November  11,  1864.  He  is  a son  of  Mr.  James  C.  Spence,  a well-known 
merchant  of  this  city,  and  a nephew  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Spence.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1885,  and  soon  after  entered  the  service  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  where  he  now  holds  a responsible  position. 
He  entered  the  regiment  in  October,  1886,  as  a private  in  Company  F,  then 
commanded  by  Captain  Frank  Lonev.  He  was  elected  second  lieutenant  of 
the  same  company  on  December  12  following,  and  on  June  12,  1888,  by  request 
of  Company  G,  Captain  Lawrason  Riggs,  he  transferred  his  interest  to  that 
company.  Lieutenant  Spence  is  well  known  in  Baltimore  society  and  is  a 
member  of  several  clubs.  He  takes  much  interest  in  athletic  sports,  and 
during  his  collegiate  course  was  captain  of  the  Princeton  Lacrosse  team.  He 
played  on  the  Druid  Lacrosse  team  for  several  seasons.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Baltimore  Athletic  Club. 
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LIEUTENANT  HARRY  M.  HOEN. 

Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Hoen,  of  Company  I,  is  one  of  the  regiment’s  good- 
looking  bachelors.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  August  28,  i860.  He  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hoen,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  A.  Hoen  & Co.  Lieutenant 
Hoen  was  educated  at  Waverly  Heights  School  and  Loyola  College.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  entered  the  establishment  of  A.  Hoen  & Co.,  where  he  now 
occupies  a responsible  position.  During  two  years  he  was  in  the  florist  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Alexander  Scott  at  Waverly.  Lieutenant  Hoen  is  fond  of  all 
athletic  sports,  especially  of  base-ball.  He  was  a member  of  the  Waverly 
Club,  and  played  with  such  professionals  as  Dave  Foutz  and  Hugh  Daly,  the 
one-arm  pitcher.  He  played  with  the  club  the  year  that  it  represented  Balti- 
more. He  entered  the  regiment  as  a private  in  Company  I,  in  January,  1884, 
just  before  the  New  Orleans  trip.  He  remained  in  the  ranks  for  two  years, 
and  then  held  positions  of  corporal  and  sergeant  until  elected  second  lieuten- 
ant on  March  26,  1887.  Lieutenant  Hoen  has  missed  only  one  trip  of  the 
regiment,  and  that  was  to  Annapolis,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  DeKalb  Monument 
in  18S6.  Lieutenant  Hoen  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a first  lieutenant  of 
the  Waverly  Guards,  Company  H,  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment.' 


LIEUTENANT  HARRY  M.  WARFIELD. 

Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Warfield,  of  Company  K,  was  born  in  Baltimore  on 
Tuly  i,  1866.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  M.  Warfield,  who  was  one  of 
Baltimore’s  most  highly  esteemed  and  best  known  citizens,  and  who  was  the 
independent  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  in  1875  againt  General  Latrobe. 
Lieutenant  Warfield  was  a student  at  the  Baltimore  City  College.  He  entered 
business  life  as  a clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Pearre  Bros.  & Co.,  where  he 
remained  a short  time.  In  September,  1884,  he  went  with  his  brother,  Mr.  R. 
Emory  Warfield,  manager  Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool,  where  he 
now  holds  a responsible  position  as  cashier.  Lieutenant  Warfield  is  above 
medium  height  ; he  makes  a handsome  soldier.  He  joined  the  regiment  as  a 
private  in  Company  K,  on  November  1, 1SS5,  and  by  diligent  and  faithful  atten- 
tion to  duty  he  rapidly  advanced  in  favor  with  his  fellow-members,  and  on 
November  1,  18S8,  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  has 
attended  all  the  camps  and  gone  on  all  trips  of  the  regiment  since  becoming 
a member,  except  once.  Lieutenant  Warfield  is  very  popular  in  social  circles, 
and  is  a prominent  member  of  both  the  Bachelors’  and  Junior  Cotillion  Clubs. 
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I.,  M.  N.  G. 

Field. 

Colonel  CHARLES  D.  GAITHER,  commanding. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  WM.  A.  BOYKIN. 

Major  FRANK  MARKOE. 

{Staff. 

Captain  W.  KENNON  WHITING,  Adjutant. 

Major  WM.  H.  CRIM,  Surgeon. 

Captain  E.  C.  JOHNSON,  Commissary  of  Subsistence. 
Captain  ROBERT  J.  MILLER,  Quartermaster. 

Captain  JOSEPH  REYNOLDS,  Chaplain. 

Captain  FRANK  WEST,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Captain  ALEXANDER  BROWN,  Paymaster. 

Captain  BRADLEY  T.  STOKES,  Ordnance  Officer. 
Captain  WM.  G.  FOSTER,  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice. 

]Nlon-Gomnjissioned  £>taff. 

Sergeant  Major  A.  L.  Frederick. 

Paymaster  Sergeant  PIerbert  W.  Anderson. 

Ordnance  Sergeant  Harman  Brown  Bell. 

Commissary  Sergeant  E.  B.  Du  Val. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant  Alexander  Hessenkamp. 

Hospital  Steward  John  Gleichman. 


Company  R. 


Captain  Wm.  D.  Robinson. 

First  Lieutenant  Allan  McLane,  Jr. 

Second  Lieutenant  Wm.  Gilmor  Hoffman,  Jk. 
First  Sergeant  Thos,  W.  R.  Duvall. 

Sergeant  Samuel  Johnson  Poe, 

John  Hinkley, 

George  S.  Jackson. 

Corporal  Robert  B.  Bowie, 

Henry  J.  Carroll. 


Private  L.  D.  Addison, 

John  B.  Beatty, 

Thos.  C.  Bussey, 

C.  Baker  Clotworthy, 
Louis  Donnerburg, 
Chas.  D.  Forrester, 
George  Fredericks, 
Cary  B.  Gamble,  Jr., 
Jos.  R.  Gilliam, 

J.  Bannister  Hall,  Jr., 
John  Hanway, 

John  J.  Jackson,  Jr., 
Thos.  C.  James,  Jr., 
H.  W.  Latane, 

Arthur  Fenner  Lee, 
James  W.  Leland, 
Wm.  C.  Lertz, 

John  Eager  Lloyd, 
Owen  M.  Lockwood, 
Arthur  C.  Macy, 

L.  G.  Mathews, 


Private  Richard  Morton,  Jr. 
Wm.  G.  O’Brien, 
Thomas  Owings, 
Wm.  P.  Paca, 

Wm.  A.  Price, 

Louis  M.  Rawlings, 
D.  Meredith  Reese, 
John  W.  Shanklin, 
Robert  F.  Slingluff, 
R.  Sewell  Slingluff, 
Harry  B.  Smith, 
Herbert  Snowden, 
Wm.  S.  Spence, 

Geo.  E.  Sutton, 
Robert  M.  Tarleton, 
Harry  L.  Watts, 
Franklin  Weems, 
Robert  B.  Weems, 
W.  Kelly  Weems, 
Thomas  Whitridge, 
Thos.  B.  C.  Yearley. 
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Company  B. 

Captain  Wyatt  Owen. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Daly. 
Second  Lieutenant  Russell  R.  McCord. 
First  Sergeant  W.  J.  Ewing. 

Color  Sergeant  A.  L.  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Sergeant  L.  B.  Brewer, 

W.  P.  Chenoweth, 

L.  F.  Elliott, 

H.  C.  Thomas. 

Corporal  Thomas  Blake, 

W.  C.  Kent, 

G.  W.  Lucre, 

S.  E.  Wright, 

C.  B.  Roberts, 

H.  D.  Wheatley, 

B.  G.  Chenoweth. 


Private  W.  J.  Adams, 

C.  E.  Anderson, 

W.  N.  Atwell, 

R.  S.  Blackwell, 

B.  F.  Boyden, 

J.  J.  Canty, 

G.  W.  Cator, 

W.  A.  Christian, 

J.  B.  Dutton, 

L.  F.  Dwyer, 

A.  J.  Evans, 

G.  Fales, 

C.  W.  Fountain, 

J.  M.  Grey, 

F.  W.  Guthridge, 

W.  H.  Guthridge, 
W.  J.  Kellinger,  Jr., 
A.  J.  Kilner, 

H.  L.  Kilner, 

W.  C.  D.  Knight, 

E.  L.  Koppelman, 


Private  F.  A.  Kraft, 

S.  H.  Lent, 

J.  H.  MacGowan, 
W.  G.  Miles, 

W.  E.  Mitchell, 

J.  J.  Moore, 

T.  T.  Mosby, 

C.  K.  Ober, 

' J.  H.  M.  Payne, 

C.  E.  Rochester, 
Jos.  Sauner, 

F.  B.  Scheve, 

E.  P.  Schmidt, 

R.  Stanforth,  Jr., 

L.  Stern, 

Geo.  A.  Thompson 
A.  W.  Voight, 

T.  H.  Wilkinson, 
Wm.  Wiltgrefe,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Wright. 
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Company  G. 

Captain  Robert  P.  Brown. 

First  Lieutenant  George  W.  Wonderly. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edmund  G.  Cook. 

First  Sergeant  Geo.  W.  Thompson. 

Sergeant  P.  P.  Kestler, 

O.  C.  Lillybridge, 

James  Riley, 

J.  Frank  Wennagel. 

Corporal  George  H.  Drake, 

Wm.  H.  Bull, 

C.  J.  Lilienthal, 

John  J.  McElroy, 

Wallace  Ovvings. 


Private  James  P.  Akers, 
P.  E.  Appleby, 

E.  W.  Berry, 

J.  H.  Biemiller, 
W.  H.  Burch, 

, John  F.  Byer, 

T.  H.  Carland, 
W.  H.  Church, 
W.  H.  Collins, 

C.  C.  Crook,  . 

H.  S.  Culbertson, 
S.  R.  Estes, 

M.  L.  Fairall, 

Wm.  H.  Gees, 

J.  W.  Hemling, 

J.  W.  Hentz, 

Otis  Keilholtz, 

J.  C.  Kerner, 

E.  P.  Knapp, 
Chas.  Krueger, 

E.  P.  Legg, 

W.  S.  Lilly, 


Private  Jos,  F.  Lipp, 

F.  J.  Lucke, 

C.  W.  Lusby, 

C.  W.  Maccubbin, 
A.  E.  McElroy, 
Geo.  W.  Mathison, 
C.  T.  Miller, 

C.  B.  Moorehead, 
F.  L.  Murphy, 

H.  A.  Ostendorf, 
Franklin  Ovvings, 
S.  F.  Richards, 

H.  C.  Schooley, 
Lewis  F.  Slade, 

J.  M.  Smith, 

C.  W.  Stewart, 

J.  C.  Stone, 

J.  L.  Thomas, 

O.  H.  Thomas, 

O.  Von  Feldman, 
F.  I.  D.  Webb, 

J.  J.  Weller. 
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Company  D. 

Captain  George  C.  Cole. 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Boyde.w 

First  Sergeant  Charles  W.  Nagle,  Jr. 

Sergeant  F.  C.  Creamer, 

G.  H.  Chabut, 

Wm. Moser, 

Wm.  Olwine. 

Corpora!  Robert  H.  Busick, 

Charles  F.  Dallam, 

Geo.  N.  Allwell, 

Joseph  Le  Brun. 

Private  \V.  S.  Bromley,  Private  G.  E.  McShane, 


Samuel  S.  Creamer, 

Robert  W.  Maxwell, 

Jas.  A.  Ensor, 

Jos.  Moser, 

Amos  Everitt, 

John  Olwine, 

Harry  Faulkenstein, 

Calvin  P.  Ringgold, 

I.  Frank, 

Geo.  W.  Ringrose, 

J.  L.  Frey, 

E.  T.  Robb, 

Charles  Garrison, 

Wm.  E.  Roche, 

J.  H.  Goodman, 

James  J.  Ross, 

p-  J-  Haggerty, 

W.  B.  Smith, 

Henry  G.  Herklotz, 

0.  0.  Vonderburg,  Jr. 

S.  D.  Hewitt, 

Charles  Wantz, 

F.  Klein, 

H.  Clay  Ward, 

R.  S.  Littlepage, 

Samuel  Wolf. 
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Company  E. 

Captain  Wm.  P.  Zollinger. 

First  Lieutenant  Harry  Pennington. 
Second  Lieutenant 
First  Sergeant  Preston  Fiddis. 
Sergeant  John  J.  Carroll, 

Charles  E.  Becker, 

John  Robb. 

Corporal  H.  E.  Kenly, 

M.  S.  Baer. 


Private  F.  D.  Addison, 

.J.  H.  Blacklock, 

A.  F.  Butler, 

T.  E.  Coale,  Jr., 

E.  Corbett, 

W.  T.  Davis, 

J.  L.  Foley, 

Geo.  Grapp, 

Geo.  B.  Henderson, 
C.  G.  Hessler, 

L.  J.  Hosfros, 

H.  Kurth, 

C.  Lynch, 


Private  E.  Miles, 

J.  D.  Murphy, 

M.  L.  Ochs, 

Henry  Pfeifer, 

W.  Pool, 

B.  B.  Porter, 

J.  Rasin, 

L.  Schmidt, 

W.  E.  Stevens, 

J.  E.  Stirling, 

A.  C.  Thornton, 

P.  C.  Thornton, 

C.  F.  Wiegand,  Jr. 
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Company  p. 

Captain  J.  Frank  Supplef.. 

First  Lieutenant  Sam’l  R.  Tregallas. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jas.  D.  Moulton. 

First  Sergeant  Fergus  O’Connor. 

Sergeant  Rodwell  Turner, 

E.  S.  Conlyn, 

Percy  E.  Guard, 

J.  Parker  Hynds. 

Corporal  E.  S.  Boteler, 

Philip  F.  Daly, 

R.  C.  Criswell, 

Warren  Muller, 

P.  Hanson  Hiss, 

Charles  O’D.*  Adams, 

John  C.  Hiss, 

R.  E.  Norfleet. 

Private  E.  F.  Anderson,  Private  Henry  D.  Moore, 


J.  G.  Binford, 

Clinton  G.  Morgan, 

E.  M.  Brooks, 

Geo.  W.  Naylor, 

W.  T.  Burnett, 

Wm.  J.  Nugent, 

D.  C.  M.  Burroughs, 

J.  Ridgely  Orendorff, 

C.  L.  Bushman, 

Charles  Parran, 

Geo.  W.  Byrd, 

J.  G.  Price,  Jr., 

Jas.  L.  Carroll, 

Geo.  J.  Putsche, 

Geo.  W.  Chamberlaine,  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  Putsche, 

R.  C.  Clarke, 

E.  Luther  Putts, 

R.  L.  Craycroft, 

Harry  Riley, 

J.  Fred.  Darrow, 

A.  P.  Rogers, 

Albert  H.  Gehrman, 

Arthur  Sangston, 

A.  E.  Glocker, 

Jos.  B.  Sheridan, 

G.  F.  Groeninger, 

Wm.  Jay  Smith, 

Philip  Grumbrecht, 

Charles  H.  Snow,  Jr. 

W.  S.  Hagerty, 

Louis  Steinbach, 

Chas.  E.  Hause, 

Jacob  Susman, 

J.  L.  Herzberg, 

Geo.  W.  Tall, 

C.  A.  Hiss, 

Louis  Tallerman, 

Geo.  W.  Howard, 

E.  Tennant, 

Kennon  Jones, 

S.  H.  Tennant, 

Wilbur  C.  Jones, 

W.  B.  Thompson, 

Mathias  Kiefer, 

Thomas  R.  Turner, 

Louis  Koerber, 

C.  D.  Wareheim, 

Otto  W.  Krum, 

H.  W.  Welby, 

W.  W.  Mansfield, 

W.  Kemp  West, 

R.  T.  Merryman, 

J.  D.  Wise, 

Chas.  M.  Miller, 

Frank  A.  Wisong. 

C.  W.  Mixter, 

t 


Company  ($. 


Private 


Captain  Lawrason  Riggs. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  Frank  Phillips. 
Second  Lieutenant  Chas.  R.  Spence. 
First  Sergeant  Mort.  T.  Taylor. 
Sergeant  F.  E.  Meekins, 

W.  B.  Weed, 

P.  J.  Gormley. 

Corporal  G.  D.  Johnson, 

W.  .E.  Wilson. 


C.  A.  Alleborne, 

Private  C.  H.  McClean, 

H.  B.  Beegle, 

S.  M.  Miles, 

Louis  Berker, 

H.  L.  McCulloh, 

A.  G.  Bowery, 

O.  J.  Mealey, 

H.  Brooks, 

H.  Nagle, 

P.  J.  Campbell, 

Wm.  P.  Parks, 

Robt.  Clemmitt, 

J.  N.  Pistel, 

D.  Currier, 

P.  H.  Rainey, 

E.  F.  Decker, 

J.  B.  Riggs, 

S.  W.  Decker, 

R.  C.  Rosenthal, 

A.  Ford, 

E.  J.  Russell, 

F.  A.  Gruss, 

Chas.  H.  Sapp, 

T.  P.  Hanson, 

L.  W.  Schroeder, 

W.  W.  Hardtner, 

J.  E.  Sexton, 

A.  L.  Jackson, 

T.  G.  Starr, 

G.  S.  Jackson, 

A.  T.  Talbot, 

G.  H.  Johnson, 

E.  T.  Tinsley, 

H.  L. Johnson, 

A.  G.  White, 

H.  C.  Jones, 

W.  J.  Wingate, 

T.  W.  Knox, 

J.  H.  Wohlforth, 

A.  S.  McCabe, 
C.  G.  McCabe, 

J.  N.  Zipprian. 

Company  ft. 


Captain  Charles  F.  Albers. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  D.  Harrison. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  H.  Irving. 

First  Sergeant  J.  E.  Aitchison. 

Sergeant  Samuel  Kirk, 

R.  B.  Magruder, 

W.  O.  Cross, 

A.  R.  Portlock. 

Corporal  B.  L.  Wagner,  Jr., 

H.  C.  Hartzell, 

J.  B.  Dunn, 

H.  T.  Hinds. 


Private  C.  C.  Abbott, 

G.  H.  Anderson, 

W.  C.  Barrett, 

J.  W.  Beard, 

Jos.  C.  H.  Benjamin, 
J.  F.  Fenner, 

Grason  H.  Gent, 

Wm.  Gunther, 

S.  S.  Gwyn, 

S.  F.  Hardy, 

E.  R.  Harris, 

Isaac  Hinds, 

R.  T.  Horan, 

Paul  Jordan, 

W.  H.  Kelley, 

C.  H.  League, 


Private  J.  S.  League, 

J.  F.  Leamann, 

L.  E.  Lilly, 

F.  H.  Lumsden, 

J.  Burgess  MacNeal, 
James  H.  Marriott, 

G.  W.  Me i sal, 

Geo.  W.  Miller, 

L.  J.  Philipp, 

A.  R.  Portlock, 

B.  L.  E.  Reinhardt, 

H.  Rodekurt, 

G.  L.  Rogers, 

A.  H.  Sas, 

Jno.  Swikert,  Jr., 
Wm.  Weissager. 
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Company  I. 

Captain  N.  Lee  Goldsborough. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  Dorsey  Coale. 

Second  Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Hoen. 

First  Sergeant  A.  S.  Bartholomaei. 

Sergeant  Geo.  W.  ICresemeyer, 

W.  T.  Watkins, 

Charles  G.  Ross, 

John  G.  Dundon. 

Corporal  L.  Catlen, 

E.  T.  Leonard, 

Charles  E.  Fales, 
Charles  Iglehart. 


Private  C.  Albrecht,  Private  Wilbur  W.  Jubb, 


R.  L.  Clark, 

W.  H.  Kaltenbach, 

Geo.  L.  Dicks, 

R.  A.  Lusby, 

A.  Dogge, 

Thomas  L.  Northam 

Charles  Gates, 

W.  D.  Primrose, 

L.  Gonce, 

A.  Quintal, 

W.  L.  Granger, 

Erank  Schmell, 

H.  Henicken, 

W.  T.  Steger, 

Geo.  Hoffman, 

J.  C.  Wilson, 

B.  Howes, 

O.  M.  Winder. 
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Company  l(. 

Captain  Robert  Riddell  Brown. 

First  Lieutenant  Drayton  M.  Hite. 

Second  Lieutenant  Henry  M.  Warfield. 
First  Sergeant  Edward  L.  Wagner. 

Sergeant  A.  M.  Webb, 

E.  H.  J.  Stesch, 

C.  J.  SCHARRER, 

M.  W.  Tucker. 

Corporal  W.  Whiting, 

E.  A.  Munoz, 

F.  S.  Bayless, 

W.  A.  Muncks. 

Private  C.  C.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Private  C.  H.  Kooke, 


N.  R.  Bayly, 

V.  E.  Liebig, 

H.  J.  Blimline, 

J.  W.  McCuen, 

W.  J.  Combs, 

Sidney  T.  Manning, 

J.  N.  D.  Danels, 

H.  G.  Penniman, 

H.  W.  Day, 

E.  Post, 

Wm.  Elliott,  Jr., 

John  T.  Powell, 

Parks  Fisher,  J r., 

Geo.  W.  Pritchett, 

R.  W.  Fitzgerald, 

H.  T.  Riall, 

S.  Fry, 

W.  K.  Robinson, 

PI.  S.  Fullwood, 

F.  C.  Stauf, 

F.  A.  Hancock, 

D.  L.  Swindell, 

N.  B.  Hutchison, 

W.  B.  Taylor, 

J.  W.  Kempton, 

Albert  Wolff, 

D.  W.  Kohler, 

M.  H.  Young. 

*9 


i6o 


JYIusic. 

Drum  Major  Ferd.  Czarnowsky. 
Drum  Corps. 


Drum  Sergeant  John  Mullan. 

Drummer  Wm.  Mullan,  Drummer  H.  Frazer, 


J.  V.  Clark, 

C.  Hennick, 

A.  French, 

L.  Reiser, 

G.  Graf, 

J.  McCullough. 

F.  Czarnowsky, 

Chief  Fifer  Charles  Walton. 

Fifer  H.  Brown, 

Fifer  J.  Smeaks, 

J.  J.  Ponlons, 

Henry  Huber, 

Fred.  Dietzel, 

Edward  Bell, 

John  Langgood, 

Emil  Heise, 

Charles  Wright, 

Edward  Hennick, 

Wm.  T.  Minnick, 

Philip  Geidt. 

Milton  Finch, 

Chief  Bugler  L.  Vonerickson. 

Bugler  John  Hanson, 

Bugl 

er  W.  Graf, 

H.  Meeks, 

H.  F.  Waitz, 

J.  Krantz, 

T.  Crump, 

J.  Anderson, 

J.  Meeks, 

Harry  T.  Waitz, 

Wm.  Maas. 

Band. 

Band  Master  Adam  Itzel. 

Adam  Itzel,  Jr., 

G.  Flock, 

A.  Happel, 

G.  Muller, 

C.  Schmidt, 

O.  Berger, 

C.  Bladin, 

A.  Schmidt,  Jr., 

A.  Derlin, 

J.  Norrito, 

F.  Pfaff, 

A.  Linhardt,  Jr. 

W.  Esberger, 

L.  Marks, 

C.  Baumann, 

E.  Muller, 

T.  Dietrich, 

W.  Kucera, 

S.  C.  Rosenburg, 

P.  Farrari, 

F.  Seufert, 

A.  Kirst, 

J.  Ferris, 

A.  Schollmeyer, 

A.  Volkmann,' 

J.  Tillmann, 

L.  Krieger, 

F.  Herrman,  Jr., 

F.  Linhardt, 

E.  Arndt, 

W.  Stange, 

C.  Kaspar, 

H.  Arndt, 

V.  Renz, 

P.  Ullrich, 

A.  E.  Geidt, 

J.  Itzel, 

F.  Wuestland, 

Louis  Jones, 

Wm.  Stange,  Jr., 

A.  Berger, 

W.  Schwartz. 

H.  Boiler, 

1/EJEFjflfJ  Q0r{P5. 

Its  Organization  and  its  Roster. 


The  Veteran  Corps  of  the  Fifth  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  to 
promote  social  union  and  fellowship  among  ex-members,  and  to  renew,  pre- 
serve and  continue  the  recollections  of  their  service  in  the  Maryland  National 
Guard.  A constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  on  April  27th,  1888,  and  a very 
neat  uniform  selected.  Officers  were  elected  and  companies  formed  as  follows  : 

Colonel  HENRY  D.  LONEY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  GEORGE  R.  GAITHER. 

Major  \VM.  P.  ZOLLINGER. 

CLIFFORD  C.  ANDERSON,  Adjutant. 

GILMOR  MEREDITH,  Commissary. 

E.  F.  PONTIER,  Quartermaster. 

ALAN  P.  SMITH,  Surgeon. 


FIRST  COMPANY. 

Captain  Fitzhugh  Goldsborough. 
Lieutenant  Robt.  S.  Fowler. 


Edward  Elliott, 

Wm.  M.  Pegram, 

J.  H.  Cottman, 

John  W.  Torsch, 

John  W.  S.  Brady, 

W.  Stewart  Symington 
Edward  R.  West, 
Edwin  Thomas, 

Wm.  G.  Jackson, 
Joseph  White, 

A.  Aitken, 

E.  L.  O’Donnell, 

H.  A.  Williams, 


Louis  Sclineeberger, 
J.  Harry  Duvall, 

W.  S.  Bryant, 

Walter  L.  Reynolds, 
Lenox  Birckhead, 

A.  R.  Parkhurst, 
Felix  R.  Sullivan, 

E.  E.  Henry, 

W.  H.  Fowler; 

E.  G.  Lee, 

John  J,  Greer, 

C.  F.  Davison. 
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SECOND  COMPANY. 


Captain  J.  Checkley  Keighler. 
Lieutenant  J.  Seth  Hopkins. 


C.  K.  Yingling, 

John  H.  Katzenberger, 

Geo.  C.  Payne, 

H.  W.  Smith, 

Samuel  W.  Dorsey, 

J.  C.  Christopher, 

Wilbur  F.  Thompson, 

Alfred  Poor, 

F.  J.  Ward,  M.  D., 

Sep.  P.  Tustin, 

John  O’G.  Allmand, 

F.  H.  Jenkins, 

Ira  C.  Canfield, 

H.  C.  James, 

Wm.  G.  Long, 

Austin  F.  Boyle, 

H.  E.  Brown, 

W.  Gibson  Carey, 

Thomas  B.  Woodward, 

Chas.  B.  Tiernan, 

J.  Ward  Wilson, 
PI.  C.  Landis, 

Edwin  A.  Lewis. 

THIRD  COMPANY. 

Captain 

Neilson  Poe,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Hill. 

G.  W.  Davison, 

Alex.  H.  Robertson, 

E.  V.  Hermange, 

Albert  Neilson, 

Allan  E.  Forrester, 

Edward  J.  Welch, 

R.  H.  Lucke, 

John  G.  Copenhaver, 

Geo.  H.  Rohe,  M.  D., 

Chas.  W.  Hatter, 

Edwin  W.  Spear, 

A.  De  B.  Courtenay, 

John  B.  Mullan, 

Emile  Caye, 

A.  J.  Carey, 

Wm.  B.  Honeywell, 

C.  F.  Henbeck, 

Frank  X.  Ward, 

E.  C.  Shriner, 

Joseph  Paini, 

Charles  M.  Ness, 

Richard  H.  Hill, 

F.  B.  Focke, 

Hugh  M.  Gatchell, 

Louis  Strasburger, 

H.  W.  Hayden, 

Wm.  H.  Kammerer, 

Rufus  W.  Applegarth, 

Chas.  E.  McComas, 

James  S.  Cummings. 

BALTIMORE  : 


22,  24  E.  Baltimore  Street. 
Cor.  Eutaw  and  West  Streets. 

NEW  YORK  : 

1 12  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON  : 

817  Market  Space,  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GRAND, 

UPRIGHT, 

SQUARE, 


For  over  fifty  years  before  the  pub- 
lic, these  instruments  have,  by  their 
excellence,  attained  an  unpurchased 
pre-eminence,  which  establishes  them 
the  unequalled  in 


TONE,  TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
and  DURABILITY. 

+ + + + + + + -I-  + + -I-  + 


SETH  H.  WHITELEY. 

CHAS.  D.  GAITHER. 

WHITELEY  & GAITHER, 

\/o  ' 

BftN^EI^S 

AND 

Brokers, 

17  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

— 0 ‘ 


DO  A GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


42d  Y<?ar. 


peed  mitu/ie  eife  ins.  CO. 

°f  PKiI&<MpKi&. 


Assets,  . . $14,000,000. 

Surplus,  . . 2,800,000. 


p few  brief  Qu^ri^s. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  an  Annuity? 

To  begin  at  age  sixty  ? 

Purchasable  by  instalments? 

Moderate  sums  payable  in  convenient  sea- 
sons ? 

To  assure  you  an  income  in  old  age? 

To  secure  the  payment  to  you  at  sixty  and  during  life  thereafter  such 
sums  annually  as  you  may  select? 

Or  to  your  family,  if  you  should  die  before 
sixty,  the  principal  sum  ? 

Should  you  die  any  time  after  sixty,  your 
family  to  receive  the  principal  of 
the  bond,  diminished  only  by  the  an- 
nuities previously  paid  you  ? 


contract  Etidowmetit-fttmuitv  Bond. 

mirable  in  results,  issued  by  the 

Penc  flulind  Efi fc  Ii25ur^nce  (°- 

It  is  the  best  possible  provision  for  your  own  old  age,  combined  with  an 
ordinary  insurance  for  your  family  at  your  death.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  submit  to  you  a proposition  based  upon  this  wisely  devised  method  of  in- 
surance, if  you  send  date  of  your  birth  to 


FRANK  MARKOE,  General  Agent  for  Maryland, 


19  POST  OFFICE  AVENUE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

N.  B. — This  Company  also  issues  all  kinds  of  regular  Life  and  Endowment 
Policies,  and  a 6 per  cent.  Guaranteed  Bond. 


FOR  Rlgsmonp,  vs., 

AND  ALL 

:========:=====:=::^=s:=^^  ~~  POINTS  SOUTH, 

In  connection  with  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  System. 

THE  new  and  magnificent  Steamers  “Baltimore”  and  “Dan- 
ville,” fitted  up  in  the  most  modern  style  of  unsurpassed  pas- 
senger accommodation,  leave  Pier  2 Light-street  Wharf,  daily  except 
Sunday,  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.,  arriving  at  West  Point  early  the  following 
morning,  and  there  connecting  with  trains  of  the  Richmond  & Dan- 
ville Railroad  for  Richmond,  Va.,  and  all  points  South. 

©ffice,  ©y/fiarf. 

GEO.  F.  NEEDHAM,  REUBEN  FOSTER, 

General  Freight  Agent.  General  Manager. 


Jf?e  /T\arylai>d  5teamboat  <?o. 

OF1  BALTIMORE. 

Howard  B.  Ensign,  President.  James  E.  Byrd,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

Office,  302  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Directors — Howard  B.  Ensign,  Gilmor  Meredith,  Jno.  \V.  U.  Pentz, 
Enoch  Pratt,  Henry  James. 


Steamers — Joppa,  Avalon,  Ida,  Enoch  Pratt, 
Samuel  J.  Pentz,  and  Kent. 

The  Steamers  of  the  Maryland  Steamboat  Company  leave  Baltimore 
from  Piers  3,  4,  and  \h  Light  Street , 

For  Easton,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Denton,  and  Landings  on  Chop- 
tank  River. 

For  Great  Wicomico  River,  Va.,  Dividing  and  Dymers’  Creeks, 
M ord  Haven  and  Piankatank  River. 

For  Salisbury,  Deal’s  Island,  Wingate’s  Point,  Roaring  Point 
and  Wicomico  River. 

For  Annapolis,  West,  Rhode  and  South  Rivers. 

FOR  RUNNING  SCHEDULE  SEE  DAILY  PAPERS. 


Drayton  M.  Hite.  Clarence  Thomas. 

Hite  § Thomas, 

I^EALt  CSTATE  Bl^O^EI^S 
AND  pGENJPS, 


No.  20  East  Lexington  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  Collection  of 

* Mid  Gr°und 


THE  WEEMS  LINE 

TO  THE 

patux^Qt  ai)d  F{appal?aF)r)oeK  FJiv^rs. 

PIEIfo  8 and  9 LIQjJl'-gfl'. 


Six  first-class  passenger  and  freight 
steamers.  Accommodations  unsur- 
passed. Fast  time 


Fair  Haven,  Plum  Point,  Governor’s  Run, 
and  all  points  on  the  Patuxent. 


Fredericksburg,  Tappahannock,  and  all 
other  points  on  the  Rappahannock. 


OFFICE,  428  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Agent. 


Theo.  K.  Miller. 
Daniel  Miller. 
Robert  C.  Davidson. 
J.  Frank  Supplee. 
Richard  M.  Turner. 


Daniel  HJiller  § Co. 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS 

5s)ry  ®[ooiU  aricj  Rofiort^, 

28  and  30  Hopkins  Place,  and 
25,  27  and  29  S.  Liberty  Street. 


ORRICK  & MAY, 

Stog^  O 

B^o^ei^s, 

No.  243  EAST  GERMAN  STREET, 


H.  A.  ORRICK. 
GEORGE  MAY. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Wilson,  Colston  & Co. 


\k.  \k  r' 


BANKERS 


(Members  of  Baltimore  Stock  Exchange), 


No.  216  E.  BALTIMORE  STREET, 


James  G.  Wilson. 
Frhd’k  M.  Colston. 
Wm.  B.  Wilson. 


BALTIMORE , MD. 


E.  B.  YOUNG, 


Manufacturing  Stationer. 


BANK  SUPPLIES  A SPECIALTY: 

Store,  39  S.  Holliday  Street. 

Printing  Office,  Holliday  and  Second  Streets. 


General  Age7it for  Maryland/or  The  Cyclostyle  Company . Duplicating  Machines  and 

Supplies. 


ROBERT  GARRETT  & SONS, 


vk 


~ * c BANKERS, 

No.  II  SOUTH  STREET. 


Transact  a General  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Banking  and  Brokerage  Business. 


i 


J\  IGx.  Br°wn  f S°n$, 

Established  1811.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

AN  I) 

i|  Brown  Broiling  f (,:. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston, 

Forint  — Domestic  Banters, 


And  Members  of  the  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Stock 
Exchanges.  (Private  Wire  between  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.) 


Interest  allowed  on  deposits  of  Banks,  Bankers, 
Corporations,  and  Individuals.  Railroad,  Muni- 
cipal and  other  Loans  Negotiated,  and  advances 
made  on  Grain,  Cotton,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and 
other  approved  collaterals. 


Buy  mjJ  SeII  Bills  of  ExcKmi<Jg 


on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  British 
West  Indies  and  other  foreign  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers’  Letters  of  Credit:  In  Sterling,  available  in  any 

part  of  the  world;  In  Francs,  for  use  in  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe;  and  In  Dollars,  for  use  in  this  country,  Canada,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

JVIa^e  Cable  and  tfelegrapbiic  transfers  of  JVEoney. * 


Drafts  Collected  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


SSrocurt,  4)ftipPey  $2-  TlDoriiLort, 

Financial  Agents  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  England. 


j=  r 


V/itz,  Biedler  ^ Co. 
r> 


JOBBERS  OF 


Dry  Qoods  $ potions, 

210  W.  Baltimore  Street, 


WITZ. 

. T.  BIEDLER. 

S.  R.  TREGELLAS. 


( B-flltflMORE,  ]VtP. 


glEF?  z,  L£IGHm-SiItREErrTt5HARP. 

~ oooooooooooooooooooo 

steamers  Emma  R.  pord,  B.  £>.  pord,  and  Corsica. 


For  all  points  on  the  Chester  and  Corsica  Rivers.  Freight  received  daily.  Passenger  accommo- 
dations first-class.  For  running  schedule  see  daily  papers. 


Geo.  Warfield,  President. 
F.  C.  Latrobe,  Treasurer. 
S.  E.  Ford,  Secretary. 


TELEPHONE  CALL  294. 


R.  Q.  TAYLOR  & CO. 


Agents  for 
CHRISTY  ! 

i 

& CO. 
London. 

HATS, 

DUNLAP 

' 

& CO. 

j 

New  York. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


FURS  >5'  UMBRELLAS, 

OPPOSITE  BARNUM'S  HOTEL, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Everyone  Interested  in 

Military  Organizations  should  Subscribe  to  the 


f\  r/r\y  • a i?d  • fla  uy  J ou  n?a  I , 

The  Standard  Military  Periodical  of  the 
United  States  and  the 

ACCEPTED  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  a necessity  to  National  Guardsmen, because  it  is  the  only  Journal  from  which  they  can  learn 
Military  Science.  Its  weekly  criticisms  on  Company  and  Battalion  drills  are  full  of  instruction,  and 
are  made  by  skilled  tacticians  of  long  experience.  For  sale  by  newsdealers,  or  can  be  ordered  from 

W.  C.  & F.  P.  CHURCH , Publishers , 

240  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fine  Portraits! 


NO.  5 N.  CHARLES  STREET. 

\ Cabinets  for  $2.00,  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  Doz. 
According  to  Style. 


55^“  Out-door  work  a spcialty.  Illustrations  in  this  work  from  photographs  by  us . 
Amateur  photographic  supplies.  Dark  room  accommodations. 


HURST,  PURNELL  & CO. 


Established  1831. 


importers  and  jobbers  of 


n 1 «» tin  1 1 


Dry  • (|Oodg,- ffotioi)S-ai}d  -U/tyite- doods,  S 

1 111  iii  iii  n inmii  1 1 i i > n.«.«niiminiij;i  1 1 1 iri  1 milt .11 1 ■■iimiii)nmiiiiiiiiuiniinmmni-'»  »j»,»i>'i  inii»n:iii  ■ • ■ ■ «»i 


JOHN  E.  HURST. 
LITTLETON  B.  PURNELL. 
LLOYD  L.  JACKSON. 

WM.  E.  CLARKE. 

Wll.  B.  HURST. 


Cor.  Sharp,  German  and 
Liberty  Streets. 


| * HOPKINS  * PLACE,  * [ 

BAL  TIMORE,  MD. 


Special  attention  given  to  placing  large  lines.  Correspondence  solicited. 


W.  T.  Shackelford,  c 

— w 


Telephone  1459-2 


Qeneral  Irisurance  £ge nt, 

POST  OFFICE  AVE.  AND  SECOND  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Incorporated  1807. 

Wm  Smmmw  So,  s ; 

« * 

£>.  W.  Cor.  gouth.  ar\d  Water  streets. 


WM.  C.  PENNINGTON,  M.  K.  BURCH, 

President.  Secretary. 


ThmcymMm  So, 

STEAMSHIPS  SAIL  FROM 

Baltimore  for  Boston , . Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 

For  Providence,  .....  Motidays  and  Thursdays. 
For  Savamiah,  ......  Every  Five  Days. 

43“Passbnger  Accommodations  First-Class.  For  further  information  apply  to 

A.  L.  HUGGINS,  AGENT. 

LONG  DOCK,  BALTIMORE.  • 


“1 


Qeneral  Insurance  Office,  q 

Fire , Life , Marine,  Accident , Guarantee,  Loiter 
and  Hate  Glass  Insurance. 

the  Connecticut  mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Unsurpassed  in  financial  strength  and  economy  of  management.  Most  approved  forms  of  Life  and 
Endowment  Policies,  furnishing  every  legitimate  advantage  and 
protection  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  OF 

Royal  (Fire)  Insurance  Co.  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Known  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  its  great  financial  strength  and  prompt  and  liberal 

settlement  oflosses. 

AGENCY  OFTHE  CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  Insurance.  A prudent  and  progressive  record  of  twenty-nine  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  paid  $3,152,568.57  in  losses. 

The  accident  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 

The  only  Company  transacting  a purely  Accident  Insurance  business.  Indemnity  for  accidents 
in  case  of  death  or  disabling  injury. 

the  Guarantee  company  of  north  America. 


Bonds  of  Surety  for  employees  of  Banks,  Railroads  and  other  Corporations.  Large  Capital  and 
established  reputation  for  conservative  and  liberal  management. 


General  Brokerage  in  Fire,  Marine,  Boiler  and  Plate  Glass  Insurance.  Risks  placed  in  reliable 
and  prompt-paying  Companies  only.  Special  attention  given  to  placing  and  care  of  large  lines  of 
Insurance.  Twenty  Years*  Experience. 

WALTER  S.  WILKINSON, 

5 CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  General  Agent  and  Broker. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


0}viefiwio)td  Ska/qfif  \ 
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Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a little 
more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary 
trade  Cigarettes,  will  find  this  brand 
superior  to  all  others. 


The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1 Cigarettes 


are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was 
brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  observe  that  the  firm 
name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

ALLE]\[  % ]V[ariufacturers; 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


i 


Robert  Ober,  Jno.  A.  Hambleton,  John  K.  Ober, 

President.  Vice-President . Secy.  £r>  Treas. 


G.  OBER  & SONS  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Standard  Fertilizers 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


^FERTILIZING  MATERIALS, 


OFFICE, 


No.  33  South  Gay  Street, 

Marine  Bank  Building. 


BALTIMORE. 

IF.A-C.TOIR.'Sr.  LOCUST  POINT. 


— ' WE  HOLD  T HEE  SAFE . ’■ 

OFFICE  OF 


1^.  Eniory  Warfield, 


^3 


MANAGER 


<4* 


Baltimore  Department, 

Embracing  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  District  of  Columbia,  of  the 


°)vo!jaf  (wm)  Smmmm  vowipawi} 

OF  LIVERPOOL, 

No.  15  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest  net  surplus  possessed  by  any  Fire  Insurance 
Company  in  the  world. 

Losses  paid  as  soon  as  ascertained , without  the  usual  discount  for  cash  payment. 

All  Claims  Adjusted  and  Paid  at  this  Department. 

For  the  protection  of  it*  policyholders  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  has 
A CAPITAL  OF  TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

A NET  SURPLUS  OF  OVER  TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

CASH  ASSETS  OF  OVER  THIRTY  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

And  in  addition  to  the  security  offered  by  these  vast  resources,  all  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company  are  individually  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes  for  its 
liabilities. 


TELEPHONE  No.  918. 


JAMES  WOODALL. 


CHARLES  A.  WITLER. 


\\’M.  E-  WOODALL  & CO. 


Ship  Builders. 


Sparmakers,  Caulkers,  &c. 

footof  ALLEN  STREET,  LocupjINTi 

BALTIMORE. 


WE  HAVE  A LARGE 

MARINE*FLOATING*  DOCK, 


Capable  of  lifting  any  class  of  vessel,  and  having  all  the  necessary  branches  connected  with  us, 
we  can  perform  repairs  of  any  description  to  Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels  at  the  shortest  notice, 
with  economy  and  dispatch.  No  Charge/or  Wharfage. 


it  .'ill'.,  t rfi'inTi.  nriTfiTi  t A ) n . it  rrrrrrT'prffT^Ti^  rfrrE  rrTiii  i rtrrm ; mi  mri  nvt  u n m . g» 

j John  01  Kgglgr, 
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Tailor  and  Importer, 


No.  5 N.  Calvert  Street, 


OVER  R.  Q.  TAYLOR  tc  CO.’S. 


BALTIMORE. 


-'—USE  THE  BEST!—'' 


^]|ooig^(wqM{  Cologne,  -)  * 


'g 


Its  elegance  attested  by  thousands  of  ladies  In 
Baltimore  who  now  use  it.  Need  only  be  used 
once  to  be  appreciated.  Put  up  in  all 
styles  of  bottles.  Sold  by 


MOORE  & COPPER,  Druggists, 


Bet.  Park  and  Howard. 


Ro.  214  £il  Ixexington  Street. 


F.MIL  FISHER, 

Emil  Fisher.  j 

Harry  Fisher. 


Established  1S53. 


dftemica?  cDCOurer, 

Original  Importer  of  this  Industry. 


AND  AGENT  FOR  THE 


‘ — ^Old  £>taten  Island  Dyeing  Establishment, 

216  W.  Fayette  St.,  bet.  Howard  and  Park  Sts.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Uniforms  cleaned  and  repaired  at  shortest  notice.  Goods  called  for  and  delivered. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERS. 

D 

<§J*  ©trfanv/  do. 


No.  8 E.  Baltimore  Street. 

3 Doors  below  Charles  Street. 


Outers  of  Ijue  Sto^ 

V OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  O 


INSURE  YOUR  HORSES,  INSURE  YOUR  MULES 

? IN  THE 9 

FAMES'  MUTUAL  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  CO, 


IS  E.  FAYETTE  STREET , 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Payments  can  be  made  in  advance  for  one  year,  with  no  more  assessments  for  the  year.  Face 
value  of’  Policy  paid.  The  first  company  to  issue  a Cash  Policy.  Insures  against  disease, 
accident,  etc.  Send  for  outfit  and  terms. 


Saffiip  c)touelfij°2l)oifc6v 

RUTCRinSOn  & RARDinG. 

BEST  FINISHED  AND  MADE  v;C— ^ 


Collars,  2 for  25  Cts 


G.  n.  tU. 


Cuffs,  25  Cts.  a pair. 


LADIES’  AND  GENTS’  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

No-  S4  fjopfons  Place,  ]YID. 


Our  Flexible  Yoke  Shirt 


(OUR  MODIFICATION  OF  A FRENCH  DESIGN), 

Is  the  Most  Comfortable  Garment  that  can  be  Made, 
and  the  Fit  Invariably  Satisfactory. 


Thos.  J.  Irving  & Co. 


Masonic  Temple. 


R0OJIB  % 08.3^^^* 

jXa  10  f SDWFfl  JSfaP.,  B/mUHIIOKlL  J/lD, 

Sole  Proprietors  of  Maguselum,  Johnston , and  the  Club  Maryland  Hye  Whiskies . 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter, 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  & Benedict, 

PROPRIETORS, 

101  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HORACE  W.  BROWN,  MANAGER, 


J.  P.  Steinbach,  * * 

O 000  o o O 0 O o o_o  o 

erefiaryL  (HaiPor, 


NO.  410  SECOND  STREET. 

GOODS  OF  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION. 


GLOBE*  BREWERY, 

O 


\]s 

T 7|\ 


U/etyr-Jdobelmar^-CjOttlieb 

Brewin§  M ^rop^nj, 


BREWERS  OF 


Telephone  <425. 


High  Grades  Pale  & Standard  Lager  Beer. 


Cor.  H anover  and  Conway  Streets, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAULL7  212  E.  BALTIMORE  ST. 


o 


FIDE  ♦CIGARS, 


OG  CO  00000000  ooooooooooooo 


pishing  tfacRIe,  JVIeei'schauni  Pipes  apd  £5moI^ers, 


Cigar  Cases,  Pocketbooks  and  Umbrellas.jCanes,  Toilet  Cases,  Opera  Glasses,  Albums,  Ladies’ 
and  Gents’  Satchels  and  Traveling  Bags. 


^56  $t.  James  F)Otgl, 

Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

Cor.  Charles  and  Centre  |Sts.,  Baltimore,  JVId. 


«— -ifc—  O n the  European  Elan  .-A;-  » 

Strictly  First-Class.  Rooms  Single  and  en  Suite. 

/ 

Cafe  Unsurpassed. 

JOfijI  g.  CROVft'jiEI*,  Jdanager. 


DC  AlBIOD  f)0TGL, 



Within  Three  Squares  of  Washington  Monument, 

Cor.  I^eade  and  Cathedral  £ts.,  Baltimore,  JVld. 


m .*£ is  On  the  European  Plan,  ^ 

Strictly  First-Class.  Rooms  Single  and  en  Suite. 

Cafe  Unsurpassed. 

John  g,  CroiA/ther,  V/m.  V/.  Po'A'er, 

Manager.  Assistant  Manager , 


The  Public  Service  Review, 

A Military  and  Naval  Monthly  Magazine 

Ba^negat  Bai^,  Hew  <3ei^sey. 

One  Tear,  $3.00.  $ 1.50  Six  Months.  25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Parrow’s  Military  Encyclopedia, 

1 D 


A Dictionary  of  Military  Knowledge,  by  E.  S.  Farrow, 
U.  S.  Army,  late  Asst.  Instructor  of  Tactics, 

U.  S.  M.  A.  Illustrated  with  maps 
and  3000  engravings. 

4to.  Cloth. 


Complete  in  Three  Folumes,  $36.  Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

Major-Gen,  Schofield  writes  : “It  must  prove  an  invaluable  addition  to  military  libraries  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  military  students.” 

Adjutant-Gen.  Drum  says  : “ The  Military  Encyclopedia  * * should  be  in  the  hands  of 

every  officer  desiring  to  keep  abreast  of  the  enlarged  requirements  of  the  profession  of  arms.” 


West  Point  and  the  Military  Academy. 

lGmo.  Cloth.  $1. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  with  a view  to  place  before  those  appointed  to,  or  who  may  desire 
to  enter  West  Point,  information  relative  to  ihe  Requirements  for  Entering. 


L.  B.  McCABE. 


J.  F.  McCABE. 


L.  B.  M9CABE  & BRO., 


GENERAL: 


Railroad  Contractors 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


HAS  ESTABLISHED  A COMPLETE  SERVICE  OF 

Express  • ©J rains  • between  • Baltimore  • and  • f^ew  • ^ork. 

All  Trains  are  Equipped  with  Pullman’s  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

THE  FASTEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA  BALTIMORE  £ OHIO  RAILROAD 


Between  Baltimore  and  Washington  and  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 


1ST O EXTR  A.  FURIES- 


TIC2ET  OFFICES 


Cor.  Baltimore  asd  Calvert  Sto. 
No.  230  South  Broaavray, 
and  Camden  Station. 


W.  M.  CLEMENTS, 

Gen-l  Manager. 


CHflS.  O.  SCULL, 

Gen’l  Passenger  Agent. 


QQapolis  9 Baltimore  Sport  Ijt^  Railroad. 

u 

— =^Round  Bay! 


A Summer  Resort  and  Excursion  Ground  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  convenience,  which  combines 
the  advantages  of  the  very  best  Salt  Water  Fishing,  Bathing  and  Boating,  together 
with  quick,  safe  and  comfortable  all-rail  transportation.  For  special  rates 
and  inducements  to  Schools  and  Societies  call  at 

112  S.  EUTAW  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


\jje5ten)  /T\arylar)d  Railroad, 


The  Pen-Mar  Route  to  the  West  and  Southwest 
and  Panoramic  Short  Line  to 


©HE  GETTYSBURG  BATTLE  FI  ELDS. 


New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  passengers  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  make  but  one 
change — in  Union  Station,  Baltimore,  connecting  direct  with  trains  of  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
for  Gettysburg. 

3 TRAINS  DAILY,  EXCEPT  SUNDAY,  3 

For  Time  Tables  and  all  information  address 

J.  M.  Hood,  B.  H.  Griswold, 

Pres  t a Gen'L  Manager.  Gen  l Pass.  Agent. 


0E1MGMMI 
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BALTI  MORE’S 

LARGEST  CLOTHING  HOUSE, 

Cordially  invites  the  members  of 
the  gallant  Fifth,  and  their  friends, 
to  call  and  inspect  the  beautiful  new 
Spring  stock  now  on  the  counters 
fresh  from  the  workrooms. 

Styles  to  suit  the  soldier;  fashions 
to  please  the  well-dressed  gentle- 
man; wearing  qualities  and  prices  to  gratify  everybody. 

A Military  and  Club  Uniform  Department-in  connection. 

Our  Furnishings  Department  shows  the  largest  variety  of 
Gentlemen’s  Fine  Dress  Accessories  ever  gathered  together. 

5 & 7 W.  BALTIMORE  ST. 

One  Door  from  Charles. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

A.  L.  GORTER  & CO. 

501  N.  CHARLES  STREET, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Liottu-ImfE  Co, 

00000000000000000 


iftirf  Ma&erA  Hi  iJurni^fterA, 


No.  2x1  E.  Baltimore  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FIVE  DOORS  EAST  OF  CALVERT  STREET. 


^flW  <vofnM#6k\  SqM  w)voacbta  ® ® 

C)  Safety  Bicycle. 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ VERY  FAST. 

EI5ENBRANDT  BROS, 


424  E.  Baltimore  St. 

71  Madison  ave.  ext. 


{^“Riding  taught  free  to  Purchasers. 


r 


fj.  F.  h.  Drjin, 


(©uBan  d>igar  Manufacturer, 


plo.  27  ]N[.  jioWard  street, 


B^IL'fljVEOI^E,  ]YID. 


J.  S.  macDonsLD,: 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  000000000 


iJi-ne  • ^eooefrij,  -@'y/ateftex*>, 

^DiAmonDs+AnD+siLveRQJARe,^ 

J^os.  6 ^ S jF.  Charles  street,  B£L'I,I]V[OI?E,  JVID. 
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FURNESS  LINE 


S.  Durham  City, 

3092  tons,  C. 

S.  S.  Newcastle  City, 

2129  tons,  C.  R 

i(  Baltimore  City, 

2795  “ 

“ Wetherby, 

2129  “ “ 

“ Gothenburg  City, 

2526  “ “ 

“ Washington  City, 

2296  “ “ 

“ York  City, 

2325  - “ 

“ Boston  City, 

2334  “ 

“ Kipon  City, 

2141  “ “ 

“ Damara, 

1779  “ 

**  Stockholm  City, 

2686  “ “ 

“ Ulunda, 

1789  “ 

SERVICES. 


BOSTON  TO  LONDON.  BALTIMORE  TO  ANTWERP. 

HALIFAX  TO  “ MONTREAL  TO  NEWCASTLE. 

(Under  Contract  with  the  Dominion  Government.)  NEW  YOKE  k‘  " 

BALTIMORE  TO  GLASGOW.  (In  connection  with  the  Wilson  Lint.) 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  issued  to  and  from  all  the  principal  Baltic,  Continental,  Mediterranean 
and  Oriental  Ports.  FOR  FREIGHT  OR  OTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

C.  FURNESS,  Managing  Owner. 
HEAD  OFFICE: — West  Hartlepool,  England. 

Branches  : — 17  and  18  King  St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

85  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  N.W.  Cor.  Lexington  and  North  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


N.  R.  HACKETT, 


Importer,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  Havana  Cigars, 


NEW  No.  227  E.  BALTIMORE  STREET. 


Factory,  No.  103  S Calvert  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  IfcuTID. 

SMOKERS’  ARTICLES  IN  GENERAL.*1^-’ 


LINTON  & KIRWAN, 

•— ~^fflei2’s+BiFie+Fut?r2ishiRg+S©©ds, 

29  E.  BALTIMORE  ST.,  Hartman  s,  near  Light. 
bTUKLi).  [ 3m  E.  BALTIMORE  ST.,  near  Holliday. 

OUR  SHIRTS  ALWAYS  FIT. 


FRED.  HEIN  EM  AN.  A.  C.  WROE. 

HEINEMAN  & WROE,  IMPORTERS  OF 

-MM-  Men's  Fine  Furnishings  and  Manufacturers  of  Dress  Shirts, 

ITo  10.1  EAST  BALTIMORE  STEEET, 

Under  Carrollton  Hotel.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


What  John  Wanamaker  says:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  28.  1889. 

ft  No  one  would  make  a mistake  in  taking  insurance  in  the  IE tim  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, as  it  stands,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  front  rank  of  our  old  line  insurance  companies/* 

Jno.  Wanamaker. 

The  ./ETNA  has  paid  over  $67,000,000  to  its  policyholders,  and  has  over  $34,000,000  assets  in 
hand  as  a pledge  that  its  maturing  obligations  will  be  met  promptly. 

H.  B MEIGS,  Manager  Southeastern  Department, 

Office,  S.  E Cor.  Baltimore  and  Light  Sts. 


JOHN  H.  WISE. 


C.  F.  EARECKSON. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  & CO 

~D 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


-^Flagg,  Tent^,  plain  and  FaqciJ  J^toqings, 

HORSE  AND  WAGON  COVERS. 

306  and  308  E.  Pratt  St.,  near  South,  Baltimore.  Md. 


New  and  Old  Canvas.  Mildew  Proof  Applied  to  Awnings. 


The  Course  of 
Study  at 


5adl<?r’5  Bryapt  t Strattop 


BUSIDESS  COLLEGE, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Embraces  thorough  instruction  in  Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship,  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law, 
Rapid  Business  Calculations,  Business  Practice, 


Commercial  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, &c.,  &c. 

\ X 

yScA 

/rin\  / 

Day  Sessions  the  Entire  Year. 

Night  Sessions  from  Oct.  i to  April  i. 

A 

V For  terms,  etc.,  and  all  other  needed  jfj 

if  fz^pzz 

A1  / / 

I information,  apply  :o  J\l/ 

SADLER,  President,  10  & 12  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 


0).  1^06^, 

MercKanf  (UaiPor, 

19  ^ 21  E.  payette  street,  Baltimore. 


Mtf]VipORP  \ E]VL]VI>IRT,  O 


S5IRC  [RAKERS, 
R0SI6RS,  + GLOVERS 
ARD  CAILORS. 


S07  FI-  (©Harped  3^ree^j 

SaPfirrjore. 


f\Uat)  Iji^, 


For  particulars  Luxurious  Accommodations, 

apply  to  Low  Rates. 

p.  5el?u/T\aG^r  9 Qo.,  General  Agents. 

5 South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  HALIFAX 

AND  LIVERPOOL. 


I 


\ C .c  i 


*» 


- Heckman 

bindery;  inc1 

nound-Tl^Mcaar- 

MAR  02 

N.  MANCHESTER,  INDIANA  46962 


